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/ How Very Comfortable! Y 
| This is the sort of feeling that you have after a bath or &! 
a wash with Pears—a feeling of natural freshness—the exhil- \\ 
| { aration due to a sense of perfect cleanliness—the glow and \ 
delight of a healthy stimulating influence. \ \ 
\ Pears is composed entirely of natural saponaceous in- \\\ 
i) gredients of the highest emollientand detergent properties. y 
It is so daintily soothing and softening to the skin surface, y 
and it promotes in a pre-eminent degree that natural beauty d 
of complexion which is universally admired. j 
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_ Pears’ Soap 
Hii Best aid to the Health and Beauty of the Skin 


Matchless for 
the Complexion 












Pears is the Most 
Economical of Toilet 
Soaps because of 
its Double-Lasting 
Qualities. 





“All rights secured.” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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The Victrola gives everybody 
the kind of music they like best 


eee Its mission is to bring to you the best music 
4 of every kind—and just as it presents to you 
the beautiful voices of the world’s greatest 
opera stars and the superb art of the most 
celebrated instrumentalists, so in the lighter 
forms of music it offers you entertainment by 
the most noted talent. 

With a Victrola you can change at will from 
the classical to the mirth-provoking—one 
moment you are in fancy transported to the 











4 || Metropolitan Opera House and hear Caruso 

‘| and other famous artists, the next you can be 
9 in any of the myriad of theatres along Broad- 
| | way listening to the “song hits” of the latest 


musical successes. 








And as you sit and enjoy all this wonderful [ 
variety of music on the Victrola, your enjoy- [ie .A% 
ment is all the greater because of the knowl- a 
edge that the music you are hearing, 
you can hear again and again, whenever, 
and as often as you wish, 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $200, and any Victor dealer will } 
gladly demonstrate them and play any music you 











wish to hear, 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 




















New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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MARIE VAN VORST 


has written a great novel. 
It is so compelling that 
it has caused this magazine 
to lay aside, temporarily, 
a well-established custom. 
See page 159. Or, better 
yet, see 


NSLEE’S 


FOR MAY 


In it you will find an un- 
usual novelette by William 
Slavens McNutt; another 
of the fascinating “Stories 
of the Super-Women”’ 
which Albert Payson 
Terhune has started in this 
present issue, and the 
usual number of really 
entertaining short stories. 
But above all you will see 
why we are so enthusiastic 
over this latest novel by 


MARIE VAN VORST 
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Cepr. Life Pub. Co. 






What is the man saying? 





How should we know? But of one thing 
we are certain. It would take more than 
the Humorous Number of LIFE to make 
him feel any better. 


ae xX Enclosed 
3 &, find One Dol- 

1 S &*/ lar (Canadian 

OO" $1.13, Foreign 


\ $1.26). Send Lire 
a for three months to 
Humorous Number is something new. It a 
will probably never be repeated, All ; 
the wit and humor in the world in 
one number, Tuesday noon, April 
14. Ten cents. Walk up to 
your newsdealer and tell : - 
him you want the only : 
Humorous Number r Open only to new subscribers; no 
LIFE ever issued. / subscription renewed at this rate. 
He'll know. / LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York n 
One Year $5.00. Canadian $5.52. Foreign $6.04.) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 


BOSS—-L MADE 
first ar With a 
Business. Began 
intelligent pers n 
Send for free 
Heacock, 5203, 





BE YOUR OWN 
$200.00 weekly the 
small Mail Order 
with $.00. Any 
may do the work. 
booklet. Tells how. 
Lockport, New York. 

MEN—WOMEN—Cet 
Jobs, 365 to $150 month, 








Government 
Spring Ex- 


aminations everywhere, Full de- 
scription free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. D 7, Rochester, N. Y. a 


AGENTS, Would you take a steady 
job where you can clear 520 to 5230 
weekly tostart, and work up to yearly 
profits of 33,000 or more? o experi- 
ence required, Sensational new sell- 
ing plan. Great crew managers propo- 
sition—exclusive territory. Act quick. 
E. M. Davis, Pres. R7 Davis BIk.Chicago 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 


cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 


ask for booklet S 22. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Ze Rochester, N. Y. 

N’ io Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one aiter- 
noon; tay Bosworth 5.00 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Freeport Mig. 
Company, 45 Main St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 





















MEN OF IDEAS and invertive 
ability should write for new “Lists of 
Needed Inventions,” Patent Buyers 
and “How to Get Your Patent and 
Your Money.” Advice Free. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 












Business Opportunities 


Games & Entertainment 





FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It _is 
worth #16 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer, 1t demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches, Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how S100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H.L. Barber, 408, 
20 W, Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to $600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 189,. Send 10¢ at 
once for New Illust’d Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, Showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted, Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEF 
returned, Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. (Giuide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. V ” ‘tor J. Evans & Co., 
Ww ashingtot 1, Dd. 


~U. S. and Foreign Patents .and 
Trade Marks, Free Book and opinion 
as to patentability. Joshua R. H. 
Potts, Patent Lawyer, 805 G St., Wash- 
ington: 8 Dearborn St., Chicago; 
929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

PATENTS : THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books free. 
Highest references. Best results. 








g Was zton, D. C. Promptness assured, Send_sketch 
} i = or model for free search. Watson 

AGENTS: SNAPPIEST HOUSE- | E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F 
HOLD LINE ON EARTH. Red hot | Street, Washington, D.C. : 
sellers, steady repeaters. Over 150 } PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
different articles, Goods guaranteed, | Copyrights. Our hand book on patents | 
100% profit. W rite : quik k—Hurry. | will be sent free on request. All 
E. M. Feltman, Sales Manager, 6721 | patents secured through us are de- 


Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


$42.50 IN 8 Hours. Engessor made 
this with his Plateless Daydark. You 
can earn $75 weekly without experi- 
ence, making post card photos at 
fairs, houses, on streets. 3 finished 
pictures a minute the Daydark way. 
Shipped prepaid on 10 days free trial. 
Write for Free catalog and sample 

Daydark Specialty Co., Dept. 
Louis, Mo, 


HONEST MAN WANTED In each 
town to distribute free advertising 
premiums; #15 a week to start; ex- 
perience unnecessary: references re- 














quired. Address McLean, Black & 
C CO- 8S. Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
— COMMISSIONS, Prizes, rom 


open for not more than 2 Salespeople. 
Noexperience. We train you. Work in 
your own town, Write quick Tolax 
-*hemical Company, Utica, N. Y. 


PROPIT to Agents, selling our 
Liberty Dry Chemical Fire 
tremendous demand. 


100% 
famous 
Extinguishers; 


Orders repeat. County and Dist. 
Managers wanted. Great Western 
Agency Co., Ferryvlile, Wisc. 


mention 


Please 





scribed without Gost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. Munn & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadway, 
New York. Washington Ojifice, 625 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 











Telegraphy 


Telegraphy— Wire and Wireless and 
Railway Accounting taught. ¢ ivad- 
uates assisted. Catalog free. Dodge 
Institute, Owen St., Valparaiso, 
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PLAYS, Vaudevilie Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 


Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods, arge Catalog Free, 


T. S. Denison & Co,, Dept. 19, Chicago, 





Music and Song Poems 








SONG POEMS WANTED: I've paid 
writers thousands in royalties. Send 
me samples of your work for free 
criticism, or write for valuable Free 
Booklet and most liberal, legitimate 
proposition offered, Absolute protec 
tion. Est. 16 years. Numerous suc 
CeSsses, John TT. oe Pres., 100 
or lumbus ( ircle, New York, 

SONG POEMS WANTED: Money 
in successful songs. Send us your 
poems for etamination. We revise, 
write the music, 
copyright in your name 


pay for and secure 
y 





and p: 





Royalty on all copics we sell, Partic- 
ts . 

ulars, terms and er; low Musie 

Makes Money” Fre . L. Partee Co., 


808 Astor Theatre Building, New York, 





Cameras 


HAVE You CAMERA? WRITE 
FOR SAMPLES of my marazine, 
American Photorraphy and Popular 
Photography, which tell you how 
to make better pictures and earn 
money. F. R. Fraprie, 610 Pope Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 








Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: £100 
each; all or spare time; corresrcend- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co. 309, Cincinnati,O, 





atleast#l0for 
after taking 


labsolutely guarantee 
first photo-play you write 


my lessons. Special reason for this 
startling offer: partic utara ee. Elbert 
Moore, _ Box 772. EF. P., . Chicago, 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS wanted. 
You can write them. We teach you 
by mail. No experience needed. Big 
demand, good pay. Details free. Asso- 
ciated Motion Picture Schools, 624 
Sheridan Road, Chicago. 





Personal 





HOROSCOPE. Have your Horo- 
scope scientifically cast by the relia- 


ble English Astrologer, Maud Lin- 
don. Mem: Nat'l Astro: Soc'y and 
mons Astronomical Author. For 
lest Reading send 10c and" birthdate 
to Mrs. Maud Lindon, Dept. Al5, 
1233 E. 50th St., Chicago, IIL 








CLASSIFIED CIRCULATION, 2,000,000, ABOUT 


8,000,000 READERS. 


A postal to each reader would 


cost $80,000.00. You can reach them for $6.00 a line 
Ainslee’s 


through this section. Writ 


, Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


this magazine when answering 


advertisements 


e for Rate Card. 
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AIN SLEE 'S 4 


ee ee 
My Magazine “‘Investing for Profit” 








Send me vour name and address right NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit agazine absolutely free tor six 












Worth at Least $10 4 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune, Send your name 









and address now, mention this pay “p one get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription, Condit s ay prevent repeating 4 
this offer. etter take it now. yu on be willing to pay 1l0c 

a copy after vou have read it six months, 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Em as iim es 2@ 28 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written withonly nine characters, No “‘positions’’ 
—no “ruled lines’’—no *‘shading’’—no “*word-signs’’—no “‘cold notes."’ 
Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, 
utilizing sparetime, For fall descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago 
Correspondence Schools, 975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chieage, Ill, 





FREE for Six Months of 


months. It tells how to wet the utmost earnings from your 
1 y how to teil , investments how to pick the 
protitable of ! invest ents, It reveals how 
rs and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
ives vou the vital investing information that should 

yu ie your money grow proportionately. I | 

av id this month to eive 506 six month subscriptions y 
Wo Investing eer Profit FREE! Every copy is | 
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SAL 


Earn Larger Salaries Than Any Other Class of Men 


We will teach you to be a high grade salesman, in 
eight weeks by mail and assure you definite propositions 
from a large number of reliable firms = opportunities 
to earn good wages while you are learnin: o former ex- 
perience required. Write today for particulars, list of hun- 
dreds of good openings ai and testimonials from hundreds of our 
Students mow earning 500 a month. Address nearest office. 

Dept.16 NATIONAL " SALESMEN'S TRAINING | Ass'n. 
Chicago Kansas City 

















Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 

ture, and writing of the Short-Story, tz aught by Dr.d. 

Berg. Fsenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Ma agazine. Over 

one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 

in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 
































AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTO., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 








POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJEOTS 10c,. EACH, 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman's Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Piysical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh © Seventh Ave., New York 


SHORTHAND in 
SEVEN EVENINGS 


Jd system then does the mor 
“e tf the UNITED STATES 














week ot pus » fraction of whas the old systems cost Wate TODAY for full parnculan 
PARAGON SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, 1230 Camp St, New Oricans, La 








The 


Little Riding School 


CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. VICTOR GRIMWOOD 


124-130 West 56th Street, New York 








Large Arena, Excellent Horses, 

hate Skilled and Efficient Instructors, 
Commodious Stabling, Comfort- 
able Dressing Rooms, 


Export Department mands r he personal 
supervision of Mr, M. Fuller 

{ 9R80 

(5976 


Summer Branch: Tuxedo Park, New York 


TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 














. 
Ten Days’ Free Trial 
allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Aporoval 
and trial to anyone in the U.S. and prepay the freight. 
If you are not satisfied with te bleyele otter using it 


FACTORY PRIC back ‘ES don't p 






Do day buy 2 euato ora 
pair of tires from anyone 
at any price YPR Ric CES >. our latest Art Cataloge 
of en 7 bicycles and sundries and learn ane un 
cia e 
a@ cent to writea pastes ‘and 
everything will be sent you 
u 
oe A EY Do Not Wait; write it NOW! 
nireands Coaster-Brak. r M+ nem lamps, 


it ‘one Yt 0S S20 8 new spe 
© by Y GO ST! You will get much val 
4 id te Tkin deat half 
s. D cre. sundries of all kinds a ices. | 
MEAD ECO. Dept.D-110 CHiGAGe 





I'll teach you 
personally by mail. 14 
ars successiul teaching. Big 


I ye 
jG field fur men and women, Youcan 


_Earn $18.00 to $465. 00 a Week. 








COPY THIS SKETCH 





and let me see what you can do with it. ucan 
eurn $20 00 to $125.00 or more per week, mS stra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of pers ul 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 


lifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you 

Send me your sketch of Presic lent Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will send youa test lesson plate, als 
collection of drawings showing peanihl dilities for YO Ue 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 21. csrtccning 


1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0, 


Dr. Hall’s Pan 
KNOWLEDGE 


By Dr. Winfield Scott Hall 
Head of Physiology 
N. W. Univ. Medical School 
Authority on Sex Matters. 
Plain Truths of Sex Life 
avery person needs to know; 
afety in marriage relation; 
ew Book All Dangers of sexual abuses, 
eed ta Read “social evil,’’venereal diseases, 
> neq caused by sexual ignorance; 
P ouvee a pd fakes” on sexual weakness; 
Ss pad | postpaid secrets of sexual strength; 
(Under plain wrapper) ugenics” fully explained. 
Internctional Bible House, 1542 Chestaut, Phila., Pa. 
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Nearly 50 years of success 















Morton A.HKlein 
Fitchburg Mass. 


Mellins Food Boy 


This hearty Mellin’s Food boy shows the 
progressive development which might just as 
well belong to your baby. Mellin’s food, prop- 
erly prepared with milk, insures this develop- 
ment, because-it nourishes baby’s whole body. 


poo, S.UI[[e,A, Fulsn st UOessues psy OU], 


Mellin’s Food is used all over the World 


< 


Start your baby on Mellin’s Food to-day. 


BS 





Mellin’s Food Company Boston, Mass. : 














eee 63 medals and diplomas awarded ><a 
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le Ann. Complete Novel 

_ A Square Peg. Short Story 


The Restless God. Poem 





Stories of the Super-Women. Series. 

Lola Montez, 
Another Desert Island. Short Story 
Compensations, Poem 
Fetish. 


April. 


Short Story 
Poem 

For Services Rendered. Short Story 
The Convert. 


The Romances of Sandy McGrab. 
1V.—The Understudy. 


Il Did Not Know 


Short Story 


Poem 


The Money Machine. Short Story 


Cupid Blows a Bubble. Short Story 


ae) or 


The Woman With a Past. Series 


XVI.—Gray Cats. 
Ebb Tide. 
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For Book Lovers 
Talks With Ainslee’s Readers . 
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Series . 


1914 


A. G. Learned 


Edgar Jepson . ; , 1 
William Slavens McNutt . 76 
William Rose Benet , . 83 
Albert Payson Terhune. 54 


the Dancer Who Kicked Over a Throne. 


Wells Hastings . ‘ - 91 


Antoinette De Coursey Patterson 99 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 


Monthly Publication issued by AINSI 


ORMOND G. SMITH, President; GEORGE C. SMITH, Secret 
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Copyright, 1914, by Ainslee Magazine Co., New York 
ill right 
Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any ¢ 
Entered September 11, 1902, at New “psrtyeny Sec 
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Magazine either wholly or in part. 
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THREE “ Ome DAYS 
APRIL 20th neist, wend 


The “ONYX” DAY Offerings will consist of the 
Top-Notch “ONYX” Numbers, Advertised for 
Years, and known to dealer and consumer alike 
as the very Cream of “ONYX” Qualities, such 
as will establish a Broader and Better Relation 
with the Public than ever before. 


We surely are going to celebrate; It will be a Most 
Memorable Occasion, the Greatest in the annals of 


«Onyx” §& @ » Hosiery 


SELLING IN AMERICA 


A much wider Range of Styles has been selected which 
will include the Wants of Every Member of the Family 


READ CAREFULLY THE DESCRIPTIVE LIST BELOW: 
FOR WOMEN 

248: :—Women’s “ONYX” Medium’ E 970: Blac me Women's “ONYX” 6607:—W omen’s “ONYX” Boot Silk 
it Cotton ; Full-Fashivned; 962 S: 7 hite Finest Gauze Lisle; with Lise ‘Dub-Il'’) Tup: Reiaforced 
Dub” Top; Reinforced Heel, Sole “Dub-l”” Tup, High Spliced Heel and Heel, Sole and Toe; Black, Wli 
and Toe; Black only. Our Regular Splic > fe and Toe Regular 50c Value a d Ti an. Regular 50c and 7: 

35c—3 for $1.00 Value. “ONYX" DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 \ alue 
“ONYX” DAY Price, 25e per pair 499 K K: Black) Women’s “ONYX” © \YX"" DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 
A. 366: Women's “ONYX Gauze 402 S W: White > Medium Weight Silk 120 M:—Women’s “ONYX Extra 

Lisl “Dut Tor Hig 403 S: Ta Lisle; **Doublex”’ Size Mediun Xe t Silk Lis 








ite 


5 fic e d Heel and Spl 1 Sc nd Toe; Heel and Tve; *Dub-l Top and Re- ““Dub-I’’ Garter Top, and Double 

iat 3 White and Tan. Negular 35c infurced Sole. Feels and Looks like Silk Spliced Heel, Sol = Toe, Black 
for $1.00 Value but Wears Better. R lar 50c Val oO Regular 50c Vale 

“ONYX” DAY Price, 25¢ per pair 9 ““ONYX"’ DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 “ONYX” DAY Price, Tike for $1.00 





Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk; a fine medium weight in Black or *““Dub-I” 
Garter Top of Silk or Lisle; High Spliced Heel and De yuble Sx i. of Silk or rl is sh Regular 
$1.35 and $1.50 Value. “ONYX” DAY Price, $1.00 per pair 


FOR MEN 
E 325:—Men’'s ““ONY X"” Silk Lisle in 615:—Men's “ONYX” Pure Silk in  620:— Men's “ONYX” Finest Pure Silk: 
Blick onl “Doubdlex’’ Heel and Toe Black, Tan, Navy, Grey, Cade’, Bur- Medium Weight; Reinforced Heel, Sole 
Spliced Sole. Has noequal. Regular gundy, Helio, Purple and Smoke. and Tue; Black only. Regular $1.50 
50c Value Regular 50c \ alue Value 
“ONYX” DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 ““ONYX"’ DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 ‘ONYX’ DAY Price, $1.00 per pair 


FOR BOYS FOR MISSES 


B 1273—Bovs’ “ONYX” Medium Weight “‘Dub-l Wear’’ x 46— M sses’ “ONYX” Medium We t “Dub-! Wear” 
Ribbed Cv tton in Black and Tan; Sizes 6 to 10; Best Boys isle; Fine R ed; Black and Tan; Sizes 5 to 10; Best Misses 
Hose in America 25c¢ per pair Hoe in As nerica, 25c per pair 














Look for your dealer’s announcement in the daily papers 
on this date, April 20th, for full particulars, and if you 
cannot get service at the dealer’s from whom you always 
buy “ONYX” Hosiery, write us, Dept. Z, and we will help you 


Wholesal. Lord &s Tay lo r 
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This statement is made by 
a man who for twenty years 
has superintended the man- 
ufacture of BILLIONS of 
the world’s finest cigarettes. 

This man knows WHY 
OMAR is the greatest SUC- 
CESS in cigarette history. 

He knows that the com- 
bination of Turkish and do- 
mestic tobaccos in OMAR 
has NEVER been used in 
ANY OTHER cigarette, 
ANYWHERE, at ANY 
TIME. 

He knows that EVERY 
LEAF of these tobaccos is 
selected in the district 
where it is grown, by the 
GREATEST LEAF SPE- 
CIALISTS in Turkey and 
the United States. 

He knows that this to- 
baccois AGED FOR THREE 
YEARS to insure thorough 
MELLOWNESS before it 
goes into OMAR. 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





DO not know of any piece of goods that 
The American Tobacco Company has 
ever made, of which it should be so proud 
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CHAPTER I. 


iN N’S brow was creased by an 
earnest frown as she ended 
the review she was writing 
with the pregnant words: 





The author of “Hannah's Honeymoon” is 
just a very clever child who has by some 
freak of nature been able to observe life 
with much of the analytic power of a phi- 
losopher, and to write about it with the op- 
timistic inexperience of youth. Mr. Har- 
graves will go a long way. 


She leaned back, reading over the 
sentence with grave approval; then a 
sudden, whimsical smile illumined her 
pretty face, investing it with the natural 
girlishness of which her task had for 
the moment robbed it, and she added: 


But he should not go alone. 


She was smiling still as she laid down 
the envelope in which she had put the 
review, but the smile was more 
thoughtful, reminiscent. Then she rose, 
took up the book, sat down in an easy- 
chair, and began to go through it, stop- 
ping to read a passage here and there, 
sometimes with a _ smile, sometimes 
shaking her head with a disapproving 
frown, sometimes pausing to think, a 
look of tender dreaminess on her pretty 
face. 

At last she closed the book, let it rest 


in her lap, and said, half under her 
breath: 

“He must be an awfully nice boy— 
just too sweet for anything!” 

She looked around the room, and her 
eye fell on a pile of illustrated week- 
lies on the shelf under the little bamboo 
tea table. She went to it, brought back 
the Bystander to her easy-chair, and 
turned the leaves quickly till she came 
to a portrait underneath which was 
written : 

Edward Hargraves. The Brilliant Young 
Author of “Hannah’s Honeymoon.” 

Ann looked at the face with the most 
earnest interest, examining each fea- 
ture, speculating as to the exact color 
of the eyes and hair—she could only be 
sure from the photograph that they 
were dark—considering the _ sensitive 
lips and delicately curved nostrils with 
peculiar attention. He was undoubtedly 
a good-looking boy, if the photograph 
did not lie; but the great charm of the 
face for Ann was its ascetic quality. It 
might have been the face of a saint in 
a picture of some early Italian painter. 
It appealed to her with extraordinary 
intensity; she felt that somewhere in 
the depths of her nature, though she 
had never known it, was the answering, 
complementary quality that bound him 
and her in a curious kinship. She was 
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inclined to scoff’ at that hard-driven 
word “affinity”; yet if there were such 
things as affinities, well 

“A dear boy—asleep,” she said soft- 
ly; and, with a little blush, she kissed 
the photograph. 

Then she gave herself a shake, sprang 
to her feet with a ringing laugh, and 
cried: 

“Goodness! What's happened? Ann 
Anning sentimentalizing! There'll be 
an earthquake in the Strand!” 

She went, laughing softly, to her bed- 
room; but she picked up “Hannah's 
Honeymoon,” took it with her, and set 
it on the little shelf beside her bed on 
which she was used to set the books she 
read before falling asleep at night. 

This was, indeed, a remarkable devi- 
ation from habit, for as a rule, after 
having read and reviewed a novel, Ann 
bore it to her faithful bookseller, who 
gave her two shillings for it, and so 
kept herself in cab fares and gloves. 
As she put on her hat, she: was still 
thinking of “Hannah's Honeymoon,” 
of its instantaneous, great success, so 
inexplicable to the superior and prig- 
gish critics of the heavier weeklies. It 
was clear enough to her that for all its 
occasional crudeness and for all the au- 
thor’s lack of experience of life, it had 
its full share of the great human ap- 
peal. That very lack of experience of 
life had left him freer to write with 
the enthusiasm of youth which carries 
all before it; and behind the enthusiasm 
she recognized genuine fact 
that strengthened the appeal to her of 
the personality she had divined behind 
the work. 

She was not long in putting on her 
hat; and as she looked at her piquant, 
almost kittenish face in the glass, she 
could not help thinking that it would be 
indeed hard to find a face more exactly 
the opposite of that of the brilliant 
young author of “Hannah’s Honey- 
moon.” Its blue, smiling eyes and full, 
kissable lips were indeed a contrast to 
the dark, dreamy eyes and somewhat 
austere lips of the photograph. 

Since she was taking the review of 
“Hannah’s Honeymoon,” along with 
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other reviews and a short article, down 
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to the office of the Gadfly, the weekly 
journal for which she chiefly wrote, 
she may be pardoned for’ letting her 
thoughts dwell still on its brilliant 
young author as she walked briskly 
along. But she came into the outer 
office with a strictly businesslike air. 

Burbage, the office boy, grinned at 
her with his usual warm approval; Mr. 
Byles, the cashier, smiled upon her, 
with an approval no less warm, from 
his desk. She greeted them cheerfully, 
inquired after the baby of which Mr. 
Byles had recently become the excited 
father, and asked if Mr. Fosbrook was 
in. He was in; and, having knocked 
at his door, she entered in answer to 
an impatient, “Come in!” 

He was writing, and, without looking 
up, he raised a hand in protest against 
interruption. She sat down quietly in 
the visitor’s chair and watched him. 
From his shining eyes and exceedingly 
joyous smile, she gathered that he was 
writing one of those unamiable para- 
graphs that, on the one hand, made the 
Gadfly an influence in London, and, on 
the other, caused the writhing subjects 
with which they dealt to exhaust the 
worst depths of their vocabularies. 

By the time he had finished the para- 
graph, Mr. Fosbrook’s smile had grown 
positively honeyed. As he blotted the 
paper, he said: 

“How are you, Miss Anning? That 
will teach him to be a Glasgow iron- 
monger!” 

Ann gathered that he was speaking 
of the leader of the opposition in the 
House of Commons; and she felt sure 
that the paragraph would, if anything, 
teach him not to be a Glasgow iron- 
monger, though it certainly seemed too 
late to prevent his embarking on that 
career. But she only said sedately: 

“How do you do, Mr. Fosbrook ?’ 


The editor looked at her as if he 
found her an uncommonly pleasant 
sight. Then he said: 


“Have you any idea why the Tory 
party, the party of the English gentle- 
man, always has to get some wretched 
provincial ironmonger to lead it?” 

“Not the slightest,”’ replied Ann, smil- 
ing at him. 




















So write me an 
column and a 


“No more have [. 
article on it—about a 
half, will you?” 

“But I don’t know anything about 
politics,” Ann objected, laughing. 

“All the better. The most interesting 
articles are always written by intelli- 
gent people who know nothing of the 
subject about which they are writing. 
They take more care, and they get their 
imaginations properly to work. Be- 
sides, you really understand the fash- 
ions; and if you understand them, poli- 
tics must be an open book to you. Well, 
a column and a half; and you may be 
emotional—there!" said Mr. Fosbrook, 
in the tone of one conferring a great 
favor. 

Ann shrugged her shoulders. The 
article would take her a long while to 
write, but she had fallen a victim before 
to Mr. Fosbrook’s passion for novelty 
of point of view. She only said gloom- 
ily: 

“*You know I’m never emotional.” 

“Of course not—of course not—not 
in business. And what have you 
brought me?” 

“The article on 





‘Partners at Bridge’ 
and some reviews. One of the reviews 
is a long one—nearly a column. But 
you told me I was to use my discretion ; 
and, besides, the book’s a great success. 
It’s called ‘Hannah’s Honeymoon.’ ”’ 
“Um? You're sure it’s all right?’ 
asked Mr. Fosbrook, frowning. 
“Quite. Of course, it’s a 
book. But it’s already a big success; 


and it’s going to be a great deal bigger 


woman's 


success 

“Oh, if it’s a woman’s book, it’s all 
right. We want to give them as much 
as ever we can. There’s enough for 
men, with politics at the beginning and 
sport at the end of the paper. I want 
women to read all the middle of it. Is 
it by a man or a woman?” 

“It’s by a man—a young man,” said 
Ann. 

“The best women’s books always are 
by a man—a young man,” said Mr. 
Fosbrook firmly. “You don’t happen 


to know whether he’s good looking or 
not ?” 
“Yes; he is 


at least I think so. 
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There’s a photograph of him in the 
Bystander,” said Ann; and, to her sur- 
prise, and even more to her annoyance, 
she felt that she was blushing. 

Mr. Fosbrook’s eyes, which had been 
regarding her with gentle amiability, 
suddenly brightened with a very keen 
shrewdness, and a faint, mocking smile 
wreathed his lips, as he said: 

“Dear, dear! What is this? Has 
the insensible heart of Miss Anning 
been touched at last—and by the mere 
presentment of a young genius?” 

“A photograph in the Bystander! 
Would it touch anybody’s heart?” Ann 
asked scornfully; but she felt the flush 
deepen in her cheeks. 

“Yes; yours,” said Mr. Fosbrook 
promptly. ‘But this is indeed remark- 
able—most remarkable—after so many 
assistant editors have sighed in vain.” 

“Oh, dear, I was afraid you'd got 
started!” Ann exclaimed sadly. 

Mr. Fosbrook kept his eyes on her 
in an irritating manner, and Ann hoped 
that she would not begin to fidget under 
them. 

Then he said sharply: “I have it! 
Instead of writing me an article on the 
English gentleman's craving to be led 
by provincial ironmongers, you shall do 
me an interview with this rising young 
genius—an interview with photographs. 
So we shall kill two birds with one 
stone ; the middle of the paper will con- 
tain something truly womanly, and we 
shall at the same time smooth the course 
of true love.” * 

“Well, I’d much rather do the inter- 
view than.a silly old political article,” 
said Ann cheerfully, rising. “May I 
have some more books?” 

“Help yourself—help yourself,” said 
Mr. Fosbrook; and he turned his atten- 
tion to the report of the debate in the 
House of Commons the night before, 
which was suggesting the flaying para- 
graphs he was writing. 

Ann studied the shelf of books sent 
in for review with the eye of an ex- 
pert. She hardly bothered to read the 
titles; she read first the name of the 
publisher, then that of the author. She 
chose four of them and announced: 

“T'll take these if I may.” 

















“All right. Get Burbage to enter 
them in the book. And I say—get them 
done as soon as you can and some more, 
too. Blenkinsop has gone off to Scot- 
land, and we shall run short of reviews 
if we’re not careful. I'll look you out 
half a dozen more important books.” 

“Thank you,” said Ann, greatly 
pleased. 

More important books meant longer 
reviews and consequently more money. 
Reviewing was badly paid, but she 
found it easy work. Moreover, some 
of the books would be net, in which case 
her faithful bookseller would pay her 
two-fifths of the published price of 
them, instead of one-third. 

She bade Mr. Fosbrook good-by, and 
came out of his office in a considerable 
elation, for there were days when he 
had neither articles nor review books 
for her. But she found that she was 
most elated by the thought that she had 
done all that in her lay to boom “Han- 
nah’s Honeymoon.” 


CHAPTER II. 

In the outer office Ann gave her 
books to Burbage that he might tie 
them up for her. Then, in an eager- 
ness rather keener than usual, she set 
about arranging an interview with the 
author ‘of ‘“Hannah’s Honeymoon.” 
She rang up the offices of its publishers 
and asked them to send a photograph 
of Hargraves to the Gadfly for repro- 
duction ; then she asked for his address, 
that she might interview him. 

The junior partner, with whom 
was conferring, promised to send 
photograph at once, and gave her 
address—16 Wellington Mansions, Al- 
bemarle Street; but he went on to ex- 
press the gravest doubts as to whether 
she would succeed in getting an inter- 
view with Hargraves, since he had so 
far refused to be interviewed with un- 
bending resolution. 

“Well, I must do my best,” said Ann 
hopefully. “I suppose you’d like him 
to be interviewed ?” 

“Of course we should,” said the pub- 
lisher eagerly. “It helps enormously.” 
“Well, can you give me any pointers? 


she 
the 
the 
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Why won't he be interviewed? It isn’t 
swelled head, by any chance?’ asked 
Ann. 

“Oh, dear, no; rather the other way 
about. It’s a quite genuine objection. 
He says he wants to be judged by his 
work; and he means it.” 

“That’s all very well for him. 
what about my poor editor? Is 
Hargraves in town?” 

“Yes. He was round here this morn- 
ing. I do hope you'll be able to pull 
it off. It would be rather a scoop for 
the Gadfly,’ said the publisher ear- 
nestly. 

“I'll see what I can do. Good-by,” 
said Ann; and she hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

She was not at all cast down by the 
publisher’s unfavorable report. In the 
course of her journalistic experience 
she had come across other celebrities 
who had shrunk from the interviewer, 
and she had not failed to relieve the in- 
terview of its terrors for them. She 
certainly: would not fail with Edward 
Hargraves. At the same time, recalling 
his portrait in the Bystander, she did 
not think that she would have a quite 
easy task; his chin was certainly on 
the square side. It would be a matter 
for steady pressure. 

She hesitated as to what step to take 
first. Since Hargraves was so strongly 
averse to being interviewed, a sudden 
descent on him would assuredly be use- 
for his life 


But 
Mr. 


less. Either he would fly 
or remain obdurately dumb. It would 
be best to write and ask him for an 


interview. Then a thought struck her 
—he might have a telephone. The com- 
mencing author did not as a rule have 
a telephone, for reasons of economy ; 
but then the commencing author did 
not as a rule live at such a good and 
expensive address as Wellington Man- 
sions. She turned over the telephone 
directory with swift, expert fingers. 
Sure enough, Edward Hargraves had a 
telephone; his number was I91!I Re- 
gent. The telephone was much better 


than a letter; one could be so much 
more persuasive over it. 
She rang him up, but the girl at the 
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exchange declared that she could not 
get an answer. Plainly Edward Har- 
graves was out, and it was useless to try 
to get into touch with him at the mo- 
ment. The delay rendered her, if any- 
thing, rather keener on the interview 
than before. She would ring him up 
between half past four and five, when 
he might be in to tea, between seven 
and eight, when he should be dressing 
for dinner, and again between half past 
eleven and twelve, when he would prob- 
ably be back from his evening occupa- 
tion, whatever it might have been, with 
a view to going to bed. 

She took her books, gave Burbage 
threepence for wrapping them up for 
her, and walked back to her flat in En- 
dell Street. It is but a dingy thorough- 
fare, but convenient to the offices of the 
journals for which she chiefly worked 
—the Gadfly, in King’s Street, the Eng- 
lish Review, in Tavistock Street, and 
Heart’s-ease and the Hearth, in Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden. More- 
over, it is not an expensive neighbor- 
hood; and for thirty-five pounds a 
year Ann rented a larger, airier flat 
than she would have got for sixty 
pounds farther west or south. 

As lady journalists go, Ann was a 
rich young woman. She had eighty 
pounds a year of her own; and this 
year, the third of her journalistic ca- 
reer, upon which she had embarked at 
the age of nineteen, she expected to 
make nearly a hundred and _ forty 
pounds by her writing. It was a large 
sum for a free lance to make, for she 
was not definitely on the staff of any 
paper, but was receiving pay only for 
actual articles, reviews, and interviews. 
3ut Ann had a genuine gift for de- 
scriptive writing; she had been culti- 
vating it for three years, and was cul- 
tivating it still with sedulous care. She 
had had as good an education as can 
be got in London; and most important 
of all, she was a born observer. Natu- 
rally, therefore, she had acquired a use- 
ful working knowledge of human na- 
ture, and was as quick at getting work 
from an editor, or the salient facts from 
the person she was interviewing, as 
many a man who had been a journalist 





twice as long as she; perhaps sometimes 
a little quicker. 

She was well aware that she owed 
some of her rapid progress in her ca- 
reer to her pretty, piquant face, and 
deep-blue, heavily lashed eyes. Some- 
times they had given her the first open- 
ing which had enabled her careful, in- 
telligent work to tell; sometimes they 
had smoothed her path to valuable copy. 
On the other hand, she was quite alive 
to their drawbacks; sometimes they 
prevented her from inducing an editor 
to intrust to her some piece of really 
responsible work. Also they sometimes 
helped, sometimes hindered her by 
causing the majority of the men with 
whom she came into contact to fall in 
love with her with a singular precipi- 
tancy. At first she had found this mas- 
culine tendency flattering; but of late 
she had come to regard it as generally 
trying and frequently vexatious. She 
was too proud to make use of these 
victims to her charm; and some of them 
resented her insensibility with more or 
less bitterness. Since no single one of 
them had caught her fancy, much less 
touched her heart, she found them 
chiefly an annoyance. ‘ 

In truth, for all her piquant and al- 
luring charm, Ann was endowed with 
a delicate fastidiousness of nature which 
she had retained unweakened through 
the three years of hér struggle in the 
arena of London journalism. She did 
not shrink from men, indeed; hers was 
too full a nature. But she found the 
men she met different from the men, 
or rather the man, of her dreams, lack- 
ing in the deeper refinement that was 
her essential craving, and she held them 
aloof. Comrades they might be, but 
she refused to be drawn into deeper 
intimacy. 

And now, at the mature age of 
twenty-two and a quarter, she found 
herself strongly attracted to the un- 
known author of “Hannah’s. Honey- 
moon.” She told herself that she was 
girlish and idiotic, that if she did come 
to know him, he would prove to be 
ordinary and disappointing; but she did 
not strive to blind herself to the 
Instead 


strength of this odd attraction. 
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of getting to work at once, as she had 
. intended, on the books she had brought 
from the offices of the Gadfly, she went 
deliberately into her bedroom, brought 
back “Hannah’s Honeymoon,” and set 
about rereading it slowly with a view to 
building up yet more fully, from scat- 
tered hints and revealing passages, the 
kindred and appealing character she 
had divined behind the work. 

At half past four she laid the book 
aside and rang up the exchange. She 
found herself quivering with excitement 
as she waited, and laughed at herself 
for a little fool. None the less her 
heart gave a jump when, instead of the 
telephone girl’s peevish treble, a man’s 
deep, pleasant voice asked: 

“Who is. it?” 

“Ts that Mr. Hargraves—Mr. Ed- 
ward Hargraves?” she said. 

“Yes,” said the voice. 

“This is Miss Anning—of the Gad- 
fly. The editor has asked me to inter- 
view you.” 


“Thanks, very much. But I’m afraid 


it’s out of the question,” the voice re- 
plied in a tone of cold civility. 


“Oh, but why? .So many people are 
interested in the author of ‘Hannah's 
Honeymoon’—tens of thousands—hun- 
dreds of thousands,” said Ann, 

“It’s very nice of you to say so. But 
if they are, it’s all wrong. What they 
should be interested in is the book, if 
it’s really worth anything, because the 
best of me is in it.” 

“Yes; that’s quite true. But there 
isn’t enough of you in the book for 
them; they want more,” protested Ann. 

“Tt’s very nice of you to say so. But 
in that case they'll have to wait until I 
write another book.” 

“Oh, but think how interviews help 
the sale of the book. Each one brings 
it to the notice of dozens more people,” 
said Ann in acoaxing tone. 

“No, no. Good wine needs no bush, 
you know,” the voice answered. 

“Oh, yes, it does—nowadays. It 
needs a whole clump of trees,” pro- 
tested Ann. “An interview is just a 
nice, large, waving branch.” 

“No, no. I’m afraid it’s no use, Miss 
Anning. I have quite made up my mind 


not to be interviewed. I’m sorry. Good- 
by.” 

“Well, we'll talk about it again. I 
shan’t take this as final. Good-by,” 
said Ann. 

She hung up the receiver in unruffled 
spirits, by no means dismayed. After 
what she had heard from the publisher, 
she had not expected that an interview 
with Edward Hargraves would be ar- 
ranged at once, and this first check had 
merely strengthened her in her resolve 
to have one with him. She had some 
knowledge of what could be done with 
the recalcitrant by persistence; and, as 
a journalist, she felt it her first duty 
to be persistent. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ann awoke next morning with her 
interest in the author of ‘Hannah’s 
Honeymoon” very little abated. She 
was somewhat surprised by this, for she 
had expected the impression the book 
had made on her to be a little worn by 
a night’s sleep; it must have been deeper 
than she had supposed. 

She was careful not to ring Har- 
graves up after breakfast, for she be- 
lieved that few human beings were truly 
amiable in the morning; and an au- 
thor, with a morning’s tiresome, and 
probably painful, creative work before 
him was not likely to be among them. 

Before getting to her own work, she 
read one of the chapters of ‘‘Hannah’s 
Honeymoon” that had most attracted 
her. As she put it down, she said softly 
to herself: 

“Yes; the heart of a child.” 

She reviewed one novel and read the 
greater part of another, taking a few 
notes. Both of them seemed to her 
uncommonly insipid after ‘“Hannah’s 
Honeymoon.” Then came a knock on 
the outer door of her flat; and Mrs. 
Davis, the woman who came every 
morning to clean it and prepare her 
breakfast, brought in a cablegram. 

Ann knew that it was from Mr. Wil- 
lett, the literary editor of the New 
York Courier. She had met him in 
London the previous summer; and the 
result of the meeting had been that she 














had: done some work—well-paid work 
—for his paper. She opened the cable- 
gram eagerly and read: 

Cable interview author “Hannah’s Honey- 
moon.” VILLETT. 

“Thank you. No answer,” said Ann, 
her eyes dancing. 

This put the interviewing of Edward 
Hargraves on quite another plane, the 
really important business plane. It 
would mean at least fifty dollars; and 
it might very well mean more, for she 
suspected that Mr. Willett had not ca- 
bled to her till his regular staff at the 
London office of the paper had failed. 
In that case, success would mean not 
only the fifty dollars for the actual in- 
terview; it would mean that she had 
proved really useful to the paper, and 
she would: be intrusted with other im- 
portant work by its editors. 

She looked at her watch and found 
that it was a quarter past one. It was 
a fairly good hour to telephone. Ed- 
ward Hargraves would probably have 
stopped’ work, or be on the point of 
stopping it, to lunch; and with his 
morning’s work behind him, he should 
be in a good temper. 

She went to the telephone, rang up 
the exchange, and asked for his num- 
ber. Then came his voice, asking: 
“Yes? Who is it?” 

“Oh, good morning. Mr. Hargraves. 


It’s Miss Anning,” said Ann. “About 
that interview ?” 
“No, no: no interview!’ Edward 


Hargraves answered sharply. 

“But I’ve just had a cable from the 
States clamoring for me to interview 
you.” 

“Well, it can’t be done,” 
Hargraves firmly. 

“Oh, but, Mr. Hargraves—surely 
you wouldn't disappoint a whole conti- 
nent! Think of the waiting millions!” 
pleaded Ann in her most coaxing tone. 

“Waiting grandmothers!” scoffed Ed- 
ward Hargraves. 

‘But really you have a duty to your 
readers, you know.” Ann spoke with 
some severity. 

“Yes. My duty to my readers is not 
to pander to any desire on their part 


said Edward 
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for irrelevant and impertinent details 
about my private life; and I’m going to 
discharge it like a man. Good morn- 
ing.” And he rang off. 

Ann laughed ruefully. Edward Har- 
graves might have the heart of a child, 
but he certainly had an uncommonly 
grown-up will. Nevertheless, she was 
by no means beaten; the struggle, in- 
deed, was only beginning. Of the ulti- 
mate result of it, she had no doubt what- 
ever. A man’s will has a very poor 
chance against a woman’s; and this sec- 
ond check merely settled her in a firm 
determination to have that interview at 
any cost. She would, to begin with, 
persist with the telephone and ring him 
up again that day. 

Accordingly, at a quarter past seven, 
she went to the telephone and reached 
out to take the receiver; then she drew 
back her hand, hesitating. Should she 
make the personal appeal, or should she 
not? She gave herself a defiant little 
shake; she would! 

She rang up 1911 Regent, and Har- 
graves’ voice answered. 

“Tt’s Miss Anning, about that inter- 
view,” she explained, and she heard him 
smother an exclamation. 

“You know, it would be such a help 
to me,” she added quickly in her sweet- 
est tone. ‘Both the London and the 
New York editor will have a much 
lower opinion of me if I fail to get it.” 

“I’m sorry, but it’s a matter of prin- 
ciple,” Hargraves answered firmly; but 
she fancied that she heard a faint un- 
dertone of compunction in his voice. 

“People always say that when they’re 
being disagreeable,” she said sadly. 

“It isn’t that at all!” he protested. 
“I’m sure that, as a woman, you feel 
the value of principle even more strong- 
ly than I.” 

“Not of that principle,” 
yet more sadly. 

He seemed to hesitate; then he said: 
“T'll tell you what I'll do—I'll write you 
a testimonial to show to your editors, 
declaring that you’re the most per- 
sistent journalist in London.” 

“Now you're laughing at me. What’s 
the use of persistency without results ?”’ 


said Ann, 
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There veritable tears in Ann’s 
voice. 

“I'm very sorry. But it’s all I can 
do,” he said; but she took the contrition 


in his tone as a sign that he was weak- 


were 


ening. 

“Oh, no! You’re not sorry a bit! 
You're just  hard-hearted! Good 
night.” And she rang off. 

She smiled wickedly. “That will 
make him uncomfortable — horrid 
wretch!” she said in a tone of satisfac- 
tion. 

She reflected for some time after 


hanging up the receiver. It seemed to 
her that the time for telephonal per- 
sistence had passed and that more active 
measures must be taken. She had better 
begin by a careful and thorough recon- 
naissance of Hargraves’ rooms; and 
since she was having tea with a friend, 
Connie Despard, at the bridge club in 
Dover Street, the next afternoon, she 
could very well make that reconnais- 
sance then. She did not expect to find 
the reconnaissance easy, for it was quite 
clear that Edward Hargraves had 
fenced himself in very securely indeed 
to have balked so many experienced 
journalists. Undoubtedly he could not 
be taken by surprise. 

At half past four the next day she 
went to the Dover Street Bridge Club, 
and found Connie Despard in the mid- 
dle of a rubber. As was her habit, she 
sat down at her friend’s elbow and 
watched the play and the players with 
an observant eye. She had obtained the 
material for two or three 
bridge clubs from having tea here with 
Connie Despard. She had told Connie 
that she proposed to write them, and 
had been warmly encouraged in the task 
by that sporting young lady, who en- 
joyed the knowledge, withheld from her 
fellow members, that there was a child 
among them taking notes. None of 
them ever dreamed that Ann wrote, for 
she was careful always to wear her 
prettiest frock and hat on these visits; 
and the idle members of the club en- 
joyed a firm, but baseless, conviction 


articles on 


that only plain and dowdy women ever 
devoted themselves to intellectual pur- 
suits. 











The rubber came to an end, and the 
two girls betook themselves to an inner 
room that they might be able te talk 
freely, out of hearing of the players. 
Their tea was brought to them to a 
table in the left-hand window, from 
which there was a quite exhaustive 
view of the backs of half the houses in 
Albemarle Street. Ann, talking eager- 
ly to her friend, gazed at them for a 
while with unseeing eyes. Then, of a 
sudden, she became aware that she was 
looking at a large block of flats up the 
outside of which, with an entrance 
through a window into every story, 
rose a fire escape. 

She looked at this prospect more at- 
tentively ; then she said: 

“I say, is that block of flats Welling- 
ton Mansions, by any chance?” 

“Tt is, indeed. Why? Do you know 
anybody who lives in them?” asked 
Connie. 

“There’s somebody who lives in them 
whom I want to know—at least I’m 
commissioned by two papers to inter- 
view him. It’s Edward Hargraves, the 
author of ‘Hannah’s Honeymoon.’ He 
won't be interviewed—he's a_ perfect 
brute about it. But I’m going to do 
it in spite of him—just to show him.” 

“Oh, what fun! I wish you’d take 
me with you!” cried Connie. 

Arf shook her head gravely. 


“Tt couldn’t be done,” she said. “It'll 
be hard enough for one strange woman 
to get at him. Two would be impos 
sible.” 


“What a pity! What have you been 
doing about it so far?” 

Ann gave her the gist of the conver- 
sations over the telephone, and Con- 
nie said that it seemed pretty hopeless. 

“It does. But all the same it’s got 
to be done,” declared Ann firmly. 

They finished their tea, and, contrary 
to her usual custom, which was to go 
back with Connie into the other room 
and watch her play another rubber, 
Ann took leave of her friend at once. 

She walked briskly round into Albe- 
marle Street, and was pleased to see, 
projecting from the doorway of Well- 
ington Mansions, a board proclaiming 










































the fact that there were flats to let in 
them. 

She entered, and found that the Man- 
sions were in two sections; in the first 
were the flats from one to twenty, in 
the second the flats from twenty-one 
to forty. She asked the porter if any 
were to be let in the first section, and 
learned that flats seven, twelve, fifteen, 
and twenty were to be let, twelve and 
twenty furnished. 

Ann said that she would like to see 
them, and the porter called a boyish 
clerk from the office, who, on hearing 
what she wanted, fetched the keys, and 
bade her come with him upstairs. This 
suited Ann very well, for she was sure 
that she would never be suspected of 
journalism by this boyish clerk. 

They first examined the unfurnished 
flat seven. From its windows, Ann 
studied the fire escape from close at 
hand, but it was not till they came to 
the second floor that she began to talk 
about it. Then she said that she must 
have a flat in direct communication with 
it, since she was in such dread of an 
outbreak of fire that she would never 
be able to sleep peacefully in such a 
high building unless she knew that she 
had merely to step out of her window 
on to the fire escape. 

“Why, that’s funny, madam,” said 
the clerk. “As a rule, we can't let 
any of the end flats—twenty, sixteen, 
twelve, eight, or four—to a lady, just 
because of the fire They're 
more afraid of burglars than of fire.” 

I’m not,” said Ann firmly, rejoiced 
to hear that Edward Hargraves’ flat 
and two of the vacant were on 
the fire escape. 

Then they went into number twelve. 
Ann was pleased to find that it was 
simply furnished, and to learn that its 
tenant was away for the summer, that 
the rent of it was four guineas a week, 
that she could take possession of it as 
soon as her references had been veri- 
fied, and that, since she insisted on it, 
she might take it for a week on trial. 

They inspected flat twenty, also, but 
\nn, without any hesitation, chose flat 
twelve; she much preferred to ascend 
the fire escape to Edward Hargraves’ 
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flat—in which case her head would 
come first into view of it—than to des- 
cend it, with her ankles appearing first. 

She came down and accompanied the 
clerk to the office. She gave him the 
names of her family lawyer and of 
Connie Despard as references, and he 
promised to write to them at once. She 
came out of Wellington Mansions very 
much pleased. It looked as if, in three 
days at most, she would be able to 
storm Edward Hargraves’ stronghold 
whenever the whim took her. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ann was in the middle of her break- 
fast the next morning when Mr. Fos- 
brook rang her up from his home at 
Chiswick. 

“Are you going to Henley, by any 
chance?” he asked. 

“T hadn't made up my mind about 
it,” said Ann, 

“Well, Mrs. Arbuthnot does most of 
the Henley notes, and Harrison does 
the rest. But I can do with some— 
crisp and nasty for choice—apart from 
the fashions and the sport. If you'll 
go down, the paper will pay your ex- 
penses—you'll keep them moderate— 
and pay at the usual rate for the notes.” 

Ann accepted his offer with alacrity. 
She was very much pleased with this 
commission ; she felt that it was a trib- 
ute not so much to her capacity as to 


her originality. It seemed as if Mr. 
Fosbrook had made up his mind that 
she could do work that Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, who wrote most of the society 


notes, and Mr. Harrison, his chief sport- 
ing contributor, could not. 

She fell to considering the matter of 
a frock, and was annoyed to find that 
she had not a distinctive Henley frock. 
Then she had a happy thought. She 
had frocks and to spare for lawn ten- 
nis and actual boating; if she were to 
hire a punt and punt herself about, 
she could wear a businesslike frock. 

She bethought herself, too, that Con- 
nie Despard, who led a_ well-to-do 


bachelor life in a Jermyn Street flat, 
was going and might like to share the 
punt. 


She rang Connie up and found 
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that her suggestion came as something 
in the nature of a deliverance. In a 
moment of carelessness, Miss Despard 
had engaged herself to two young men 
for that very afternoon, and neither of 
them could, or perhaps would, change 
it to the morrow. If Ann would join 
her, she could allow both the young 
men to spend a happy afternoon in a 
punt with her. 

“T see,” said Ann. “I’m the padding 
to stop their getting their teeth into 
each other.” 

“Not quite that,” said Connie Des- 
pard, laughing. “But, if you come, 
you'll certainly make for the happiness 
of all three of us.” 

“Very well; I'll come. But you know 
how attractive I am, so it’s at your own 
risk.” 

“If both of them desert me for you, 
I shan’t shed any bitter tears,” declared 
Connie, 

“You mean that you’re absolutely 
certain of both. Well, in that case, 
they'll -bite one another through me, 
and their blood will be on your head,” 
warned Ann. 

“T must chance it,” 
blithely. 

She arranged to call for Ann on her 
way to the station, and rang off. 

Ann had two hours before her; and 
she finished reading a book and wrote 
a review of it. Then she dressed. There 
was still a little time to spare, so she 
rang up Edward Hargraves. Some- 
what to her disappointment, the ex- 
change reported him out. 

Then Connie Despard arrived with 
two young men of much the same 
height and coloring, tanned to much 
the same depth, and each of them with 
a luncheon basket from  Harrod’s. 
Neither of them was at his most cheer- 
ful, since both of them had been ex- 
pecting to enjoy a téte-a-téte with Con- 
nie Despard, and had learned only that 
morning that it was to be a party of 
four. At the sight of Ann, however, 
both faces grew much brighter. Each 
of them felt that if the other succeeded 
in absorbing the attention of Connie 
Despard, he himself would not be by 
any means in a bad case. 


Connie returned 


Before they were halfway to Hen- 
ley, it grew clear that either of them 
would be nearly as content to be with 
Ann as with Connie; and it seemed 
probable that the party would be di- 
vided into comfortably assorted pairs 
long before evening. Ann, indeed, had 
already made up her mind that Mr. 
Horace Sedgeway, who was slightly the 
taller and darker of the two, should 
spend the evening at her end of the 
punt, unless her friend showed a de- 
cided preference for him. She took no 
great interest in him, but every girl 
must take some interest in any _ per- 
sonable young man who comes her way. 
Besides, moonlit evenings in punts did 
not enter so often *into Ann’s life that 
she proposed, even if her real interest 
did lie elsewhere, to let one be wasted 
utterly. 

Mr. Horace Sedgeway and Mr. Peter 
Barrymore took it that they were to do 
all the punting; that the two girls would 
lie in graceful, careless, carefully ar- 
ranged attitudes on the cushions. Ann 
disagreed with them. During her girl- 
hood at Stratford-on-Avon, she had 
spert most of the spring, summer, and 
autumn on the river, and only at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge could you find girls 
so accomplished with an oar, a pair of 
sculls, or a punt pole. She had not put 
on a boating frock merely to compose 
herself in careful attitudes in it, and 
she insisted on punting. 

At first the two young men were full 
of kindly encouragement and instruc 
tion; then they that Ann 
could send along the punt at least as fast 
as either of them and manifestly with 
far less expenditure of muscular effort. 

It was that that made the accident so 
inexplicable—to them. 

Ann was punting away among a 
throng of boats, of all kinds and sizes, 
enjoying the tax upon her skill in steer- 
ing, when of a sudden she saw, steering 
a dinghy a few feet ahead of her—Ed- 
ward Hargraves 

In the suddenness of the meeting Ann 
not only stared at him, but it is to be 
feared that she stared at him with her 
mouth open. It is impossible to do this 
with a dignified air, and it was fortu- 
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nate that he did not see her till her lips 
were just closing. Ann saw his eyes 
brighten at the sight of her pretty face; 
and forthwith she acted with truly pro- 
fessional speed. 

She drove her pole firmly into the 
river bottom, ran along the punt—shov- 
ing for all she was worth, since she did 
not want to be rescued either by Mr. 
Sedgeway or Mr. Barrymore—drove it 
right away from her, and was left cling- 
ing to the pole, subsiding gracefully into 
the water and shrieking for help, with- 
in four feet of Edward Hargraves. 

As a dreamy, #maginative writer, he 
could not have been expected to act 
with the swiftness of a trained journal- 
ist, like Ann; but he slipped over the 
stern of the dinghy and caught her just 
as she was sinking, or to be exact—she 
could swim like a fish—letting herself 
sink, under water. 

He caught her with his right arm, and 
almost at the same instant caught hold 
of the stern of the dinghy with his left 
hand. To his relief and surprise, Ann 
did not struggle, so it was quite easy to 
hold her up. Sedgeway was already 
bringing the punt back with the second 
pole, and when it nearty touched Ann, 
Barrymore caught her wrists, and with 
a helping shove from Edward Har- 
graves, hauled her into it. 

Hargraves’ friend promptly sculled 
the dinghy into the bank, and the hero 
scrambled ashore, the water streaming 
from him and about a stone of Thames 
mud clinging to his feet and the bottom 
of his trousers. He stamped violently 
several times, shaking a good deal of it 
off, waved his hand toward the punt, 
and started at a run up the bank to the 
barge that his college had sent to the 
meeting. 

Ann sat at the end of the punt, drip- 
ping and laughing. In a great perturba- 
tion, Mr. Sedgeway and Mr. Barrymore 
by turns asked her however the acci- 
dent had happened, and expressed their 
regret that they had not seen what was 
happening and saved her. Ann con- 
tented herself with assuring them that 
the accident was the most natural thing 
in the world—as indeed it was—and 
begged them not to blame themselves 


for an occurrence that they could by no 
means have prevented. In the mean- 
time, having recovered the lost pole 
they were both of them punting as hard 
as they could to a house boat belonging 
to some friends of Connie Despard’s. 

Ann was promptly invited on board 
to be dried and dressed in fresh ap- 
parel; a simple matter, since some of 
the ladies of the party were spending 
the week on the boat. While they 
waited for her, both Mr. Sedgeway and 
Mr. Barrymore discussed the plucki- 
ness with which she had taken her duck- 
ing with a fervor that awoke in Con- 
nie Despard’s mind the gravest doubts 
as to the wisdom of throwing suscepti- 
ble young men, however deeply they 
might appear to be attached to herself, 
into the society of Ann. It was clear 
that it was, to say the least of it, dis- 
tracting. 

After a while Ann reappeared in a 
boating frock almost identical in ap- 
pearance with the one she had been 
wearing, and not so unlike it in fit. Her 
hat and coat had escaped the ducking, 
for she had taken them off to punt, so 
that she was little the worse for her 
misadventure. She thanked Connie 
Despard’s friends warmly for fitting her 
out, and made a few mental notes of 
their costumes and the decoration of 
their house boat. 

When she was once more back in the 
punt, she said to Connie: “Do you 
think they'd like a note about them- 
selves in the society pages of the Gad- 
fy?” 

“Like it ? 
Connie. 

“Then I'll try to work it. 
can,” said Ann. 

She was in two minds whether to 
wire a paragraph to the Associated 
News, recounting her rescue from the 
Thames by Edward Hargraves forth- 
with, or to let it wait for the morrow’s 
evening papers. In the end she decided 
that she could write a far more effective 
account of it at home, and that she 
would let it wait. 

Indeed, she wished to enjoy her out- 
ing with as strong a sense of freedom 


\\ hy, they'd love it!” cried 
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from responsibility as possible; and, 
though she kept her eyes open for in- 
teresting facts and details of the scene, 
she did not let the effort trouble her 
greatly. The fact most present to her 
mind was that she could still feel the 
clasp of Edward Hargraves’ arm hold- 
ing her up in the water; and it is to 
be feared that she looked far more 
earnestly for him than she did for ma- 
terial for the Gadfly. 

But she saw him no more; which 
was hardly to be wondered at, since 
the punt was continually on the move, 
and if he had returned to his dinghy, he 
was moving, also. She did not, how- 
ever, allow herself to be disappointed 
by this failure; she reckoned it all to 
the good that she had so unexpectedly 
met him that once, and that she had 
turned the meeting to such good ac- 
count. No man could refuse to see a 
young woman whom he had, to all 
seeming, saved from a watery grave. 

She continued, therefore, to enjoy the 
rest of the afternoon and the evening 
exceedingly. As she had decided, Mf. 
Horace Sedgeway spent the evening at 
one end of the punt, Connie Despard 
and Mr. Peter Barrymore at the other. 
They were not eight feet apart, yet it 
was surprising how little either pair 
caught of the other’s talk, so intimate, 
doubtless, were the confidences they 
were exchanging. But there are many 
people whom a moonlit river affects in 
that way. 

When they got back to London, the 
station was crowded, and their emulous 
escorts left them for a moment in or- 
der to seize and bring taxicabs. 

“Connie, who do you think the young 


man was who saved me?” asked Ann 
gravely. 
“T don’t know. Who?” said _ her 


friend quickly. 

“Why, it was Edward Hargraves,” 
said Ann. 

“Edw—the man you want to inter- 
view? Oh, Ann, you're a perfect little 
fiend!” exclaimed Connie, laughing. 

“Oh, no, I’m not! It was the inter- 
view. I must have that interview,” said 
Ann firmly. 














CHAPTER V. 


When Ann reached home, at about a 
quarter past eleven that night, under 
the careful escort of Mr. Horace Sedge- 
way, she found a letter awaiting her 
from the boyish clerk of Wellington 
Mansions, announcing that her refef- 
ences were satisfactory, and that she 
was at liberty to take possession of flat 
No. 12 as soon as she liked. The clerk 
had indeed shown himself a hustler to 
arrange the matter so quickly. Doubt- 
less he had realized that a lady of such 
abounding charm was a truly desirable 
tenant, and had made*haste to verify the 
references in order to secure her as 
quickly as possible. She decided to 
take up her residence in the flat on the 
morrow ; the sooner Mr. \Villett had her 
cable, the better he would be pleased. 

Then she sat down to write for the 
Associated News the paragraph re- 
counting her rescue. It was but a short 
paragraph, yet she spent a full twenty 
minutes on it before she got it quite to 
her liking. Then, after the final cor- 
rection and the final rereading, she said 
to herself id a tone of triumph: 

“There! That will help to boom 
‘Hannah’s Honeymoon,’ It'll be in a 
hundred papers before the week’s out!” 

She had been careful not give her 
name, for she had no wish in the world 
for Edward Hargraves to know, yet a 
while, that the girl he had rescued was 
the journalist who had so pestered him. 
But she had not failed to describe her- 
self as a “pretty” girl—mere accuracy 
demanded it; and it would 
unwarrantable, against all the best tra- 
ditions of English journalism, for a 
brilliant young author to rescue a girl 
who was not pretty. But, with a view 
to awakening a keener interest and sym- 
pathy in the breasts of the readers. of 
the hundred newspapers, she described 
herself as a “pretty, fragile’ girl; and 
fragile she was not. No one could be 
fragile and propel a punt along the 
reaches of the Avon or the Thames at 
the pace she could. But she felt that 
“fragile” was necessary to the para- 
graph, and used it without a qualm. 
She posted the paragraph in the pil- 
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lar box at the corner of Endell Street, 
and then went to bed in that state of 
splendid satisfaction which is enjoyed 
only by those who have done a really 
good day’s work. 

The next morning she awoke in very 
cheerful spirits, since a most important, 
and possibly exciting, day lay before 
her—the day on which she would in- 
terview Edward Hargraves. She got 
to her notes on Henley soon after 
breakfast, found herself in an excel- 
lent working mood, and wrote a column 
of the kind Mr. Fosbrook wanted in 
a few minutes over the hour. Then 
she wrote the note on the Mainwarings, 
Connie Despard’s friends who had 
dressed her afresh aiter her wetting, 
for the society pages, if Mr. Fosbrook 
would allow it to be published. 

That done, she packed in her largest 
trunk the clothes, linen, and plate that 
she would need for a week’s stay in 
the Albemarle Street flat. A smaller 
trunk would have held all she needed, 
but she packed them in the largest be- 
cause she thought it would make a bet- 
ter impression on the staff of Welling- 
ton Mansions. 

She was not going to Henley again 
that afternoon, though both Mr. 
Horace Sedgeway and Connie Despard 
had pressed her to do so. Since she 
was not concerned with the fashions, 
the fashionables, or the rowing, she had 
exhausted the meeting as a source of 
paragraphs; and she wished to lose no 
time in the ition of her cam- 
paign against Edward Hargraves. 


pre sec 


Accordingly, she took her trunk on a 
taxicab to Wellington Mansions soon 
after lunch. She was welcomed warmly 
by the boyish clerk, who helped her es- 
tablish herself in the flat. When she 
had unpacked her trunk and put away 
her belongings in drawers and the ward- 
robe, she examined carefully the fire 
escape. It was too early to ascend it 
and take a look at Edward Hargraves’ 
rooms. She could not use it before 
dark. 

She got to her work again and wrote 
for an hour. Then she strolled down 


to the Writers’ Club to tea, and on her 
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way took her reviews and her Henley 
notes to Mr. Fosbrook. 

He welcomed her cheerfully, glanced 
through the notes and a couple of the 
reviews, and said in a tone of genuine 
satisfaction: 

“You're certainly getting the note of 
the paper all right. I wish I could put 
you on to do all of our society stuff. 
You'd soon make the acquaintance of 
all the people who want to be adver- 
tised, once you were on our staff in 
that capacity ; and they'd see to it. that 
you got every chance of mixing with 
the really important people who don’t 
care whether they're advertised or not.” 

“That would be splendid,” said Ann 
gratefully and regretfully. “But, of 
course, I could never take Mrs. Arbuth- 
not’s work from her.” 

Mr. Fosbrook looked at her with very 
shrewd eyes. ‘ 

“I believe you mean that,” he said. 

“Why, of course I mean it!” said 
Ann hotly. 

“Yes; you do speak the truth,” said 
Mr. Fosbrook, in a dispassionate tone. 
“But I can tell you that you won't find 
too large a proportion of your fellow 
journalists with such scruples. They'll 
take your work from you, fast enough, 
if they can get it.” 

“Oh, that’s happened to me.” 
tone was somewhat rueful. 

“As long as you know,” said Mr. 
Fosbrook. “But on the whole you’d 
better stick to your scruples. By the 
way, are you making any advance in the 
matter of that interview with the au- 
thor of ‘Hannah’s Honeymoon’? ‘The 
editor of the Evening Standard said 
that two of his men had failed.” 

“Oh, we're getting on. Mr. Har- 
graves has already rescued me from a 
watery grave,” said Ann, smiling de- 
murely. 

“A watery 
brook. 

“Grave,” said Ann. “I fell into the 
river just against his dinghy yesterday 
afternoon, and he fished me out.” 

Mr. Fosbrook rose from his chair, 
came to her, held out his hand, and 
said solemnly : 

“Shake hands. 


Ann’s 


what?” cried Mr. Fos- 
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you, of course; I should like to kiss you. 
Shaking hands is such a poor way of 
showing one’s appreciation of capacity 
in a woman; and [ do like to emphasize 
my appreciation of capacity when I 
meet it.” 

He shook hands with her warmly. 

“Thank you,” said Ann, still dim- 
pling. “I like to be appreciated— 
though not with kisses.” 

“IT know you don’t; and it seems a 
pity,” said Mr. Fosbrook, in a tone of 
deep regret. “Well, if you weren't go- 
ing to get married, you’d go far. I 
don’t see why you shouldn’t have edited 
the Times in later life.” 

“But I’m not going to get married!” 
cried Ann. 

“Oh, yes, you are,” said Mr. Fos- 
brook, with gloomy conviction. “Just 
as you become a quite trustworthy con- 
tributor, with the exact note of the 
paper, you'll go and get married. Every 
woman who’s worth her salt gets mar- 
ried.” 

“Oh, well, I’m different,’ comforted 
Ann. 

He shook his head. 

“Besides these things, I wrote a note 
for the society pages about the people 
who dried me and lent me fresh clothes 
after my dip yesterday, if you'd let it 
go in,” Ann added, handing it to him. 
He ran his eye over it. 

“Oh, yes. That’s all right. I'll see 


to it. We must stand by people who 
stand by us. And, while I think about 
it, I want you to write me an article 
on ‘Marriage and the Professional 


Woman,’ proving, of course, that she 
has no use for it; and write two long- 
ish letters, one from a woman doctor 
and another from an actress, saying that 
she has. You'll be paid for the letters 
at the usual rates. You needn’t hurry 
over the job. I shan’t want them before 
the first August issue. It'll be our 
silly-season correspondence.” 

“Thank you,” said Ann. “And may I 
have some books ?” 

“Take any you like.” 

“Any of them?” 

“Any and all of them, if you like. 
People who have narrow escapes from 
drowning should have all the reviewing 
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they want,” he announced firmly; and 
he sat down again and fell to work on 
the article he was writing. 

With a view to the transaction later 
with her faithful bookseller, Ann ju- 
diciously chose the six most expensive 
books that she felt herself competent to 
review. She bade Mr. Fosbrook good- 
by, gave Burbage the books to wrap 
up and send by district messenger to 
her new flat, and went on to the Writ- 
ers’ Club for tea. She spent nearly an 
hour there, discussing the fashions and 
the events of the day with fellow mem- 
bers; then she walked briskly back to 
Albemarle Street, and by a quarter past 
six was at work again. 

She worked steadily, keeping an ear 
alert for a movement in the flat above, 
till nearly half past seven. She heard 
no movement; plainly, Edward Har- 
graves was out—possibly again at 
Henley. 

She was half inclined to dine at the 
restaurant of the Mansions, on the 
chance of his also dining there, but 
presently dismissed the idea, since she 
intended to take him by surprise by 
means of the fire escape, and there was 
nothing to be gained by weakening the 
effect of her sudden entry. 

Accordingly, she cooked herself an 
omelet in her new kitchen, and, with 
some bread and butter and fruit, made 


a meal. Then she got to her work 
again. 

At about a quart ist nine he 
heard voices on the stairs, and then 


] 


movements in the flat above; and, to her 
annoyance, gatherec 


t 

g | that Edward Har- 
graves had come in, indeed, but that he 
had not come in alone. This was not 
at all what she wanted; he was still 
inaccessible. 

But the fact that other people were 
with him did not prevent her from tele- 
phoning to him; and, since she had it 
in mind to give him one more chance 
of yielding gracefully to her desire be- 
fore she used the fire escape, at about 
a quarter to ten she rang him up. 

When he learned who it was, he ex- 
claimed: “Oh, bother!” 

“Aren't you going to yield gracefully, 

















and let me have that interview?” she 
asked. 

“No, I’m not!” he returned sharply. 

“But what is the use of struggling 
against destiny?” she asked, in a pity- 
ing tone. 

“There’s no destiny about it, 
said, 

“Oh, isn’t there? Well, I want you 
to get it clearly into your head that I’m 
going to have that interview whether 
you like it or not,’ announced Ann 
mockingly. 

“Oh, are you? We'll 
that!” he said, and rang off. 

Ann laughed mischievously. 


” 


he 


see about 


CHAPTER VI. 


Edward Hargraves had indeed spent 
the afternoon at Henley, with his 
father, the Dean of Milchester, his 
mother, and his friend, Mr. William 
Lloyd, more appropriately known to an 
extensive circle, or, rather, to exten- 
sive circles, of friends as “Billy.” They 
had returned to London for dinner, and, 
in spite of Mr. William Lloyd’s sugges- 
tion that they should go to a “jolly lit- 
tle place in Soho”—Edward was sure 
it could be no place for a dean of the 
Church of England, especially since his 
father was wearing his clerical clothes 
—they had dined heartily and heavily 
on true English food at Simpson’s. 
Then they had come to Wellington 
Mansions, for Mrs. Hargraves was 
somewhat tired by the afternoon on the 
river. Mr. William Lloyd had proposed 
to take the dean to the Cabaret Thea- 
ter Club for an hour; and, in spite of 
Edward’s efforts to prevent the expedi- 
tion, the dean had accepted the offer. 
He had said loftily: 

“A modern churchman, my dear boy 
—a modern churchman has to be a man 
of the world.” Edward got a sharp 
picture of his father being a man of 
the world at Milchester. “It is quite 
inconceivable that a club, any kind of 
club, could do me any harm. I will, 
therefore, extend my knowledge of 
modern London by accompanying—er 
—Billy.” 
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He always spoke of Mr. William 
Lloyd as “er—Billy.” To a man of his 
irreproachable dignity it was difficult 
to utter such a common word as “Billy.” 

“Oh, it’s really all right, Ned,” said 
Mr. William Lloyd cheerfully. “It isn’t 
really French. It’s only what the Eng- 
lish always get for their money.” 

With that cryptic statement, Edward 
had to be content; and since it was no 
use going to the Cabaret Club directly 
after dinner, unless Frank Harris were 
speaking there, they had come back to 
Wellington Mansions that the dean 
might have half an hour’s rest before 
setting out on his exploration of mod- 
ern London. Later, he would again re- 
turn to the Mansionssto sleep, for he 
had taken flat No. 19, on the floor 
above, for the fortnight he and his wife 
were spending in London. 

On their arrival at Edward’s flat, the 
dean promptly settled himself in the 
most comfortable easy-chair, while Mrs. 
Hargraves went into Edward’s bedroom 
and began to rummage about for gar- 
ments to mend. The dean folded his 
hands on the second and third buttons 
of his ample waistcoat and closed his 
eyes, and the two young men fell into 
a discussion of the comparative merits 
of the Leander and Trinity crews. In 
the middle of it, Mrs. Hargraves came 
back, bearing a handful of socks, with 
a smile of content at her discovery on 
her fine, distinguished face. 

There could be no doubt that Ed- 
ward’s brains had come to him through 
his mother. The dean was everything 
that a dean should be, tall, portly, big- 
nosed, and benevolent. But the face 
of Mrs. Hargraves, with its finely cut 
features, keen, observant eyes, broad 
brow, and sensitive lips, was the face of 
a woman with whom the rulers of na- 
tions take counsel whenever they can 
find her. It was said among their 
friends that the dean owed his deanery 
to her, and that even though she was 
shut away in the close of Milchester 
Cathedral, the sleepiest, most old-fash- 
ioned close in England, she would yet 
make him a bishop. 

*The discussion came to an end, and 
Mrs. Hargraves asked sadly: 
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“My dear boy, where do you buy 
your socks?” 

“Oh, anywhere, mater—wherever | 
see socks that please me. I wish you 
wouldn’t bother about darning them,”’ 
said Edward. “I can always buy new 


ones.” 
“Extravagant boy.” murmured his 
mother. “but darning is really very 


good for women; it soothes them, and 
helps them to bear up.” 

“I’m always very firm with my socks 
when they go back on me like that. I 
drown them,” said Mr. William Lloyd. 

“Drown them—er—Billy?” —ex- 
claimed the dean. 

“Yes, sir. The Thames flows at the 
bottom, more er less, of the King’s 
Bench Walk; and when I| go forth into 
the world, I throw the faithless socks 
into it,” explained Mr. William Lloyd. 

“Ha! <A curious practice—a_ very 
curious practice,” said the dean softly, 
and he closed his eyes. 

Mr. William Lloyd was an artist who 
devoted most of his time and talent to 
black and white, and thereby earned a 
somewhat scanty livelihood. He was 
a young man of the liveliest spirits, 
and he led an uncommonly rackety life. 
Many mothers would have disapproved 
of him as a friend for their sons, but 
Mrs. Hargraves did not. She was quite 
sure that there was no real vice in him, 
and she had a strong feeling that fre- 
quent contact with his careless and vol- 
atile temperament was very good for 
Edward, and that their friendship had 
arisen from a deep-rooted craving in 
her son’s nature for this irresponsible 
brightness. She had a fear lest Ed- 
ward's innate seriousness might degen- 
erate into a cramping priggishness, and 
she considered the society of Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd an excellent corrective of 
any such tendency. 

It is to be feared that, with a moth- 
er’s selfishness, she gave very little 
thought to the advantage or disadvan- 
tage to Mr. William Lloyd of associa- 
tion with Edward. But, as a matter of 
fact, it was beneficial. Very often, in 


his wilder moments, the thought of Ed- 
ward’s disapproval acted as a useful re- 
straint on him. 
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There was a pause, then Mr. William 
Lloyd said: ‘Besides, I have no one to 
darn my socks.” 

“You mean you've got too many,” 
said Edward, in a tone of cold disap- 
proval. 

It was, indeed, a fact that at Mr. 
William Lloyd’s rooms, in the Temple, 
Edward had met a number of young 
ladies, many of them startling and all 
of a very independent spirit, of whom 
he could not approve, and from whom 
he shrank with an almost constitutional 
distaste. They were, indeed, very dif- 
ferent from the quiet, demure, and sim- 
ple girls whom he had known for so 
many years in the close of Milchester 
Cathedral. 

Mr. William Lloyd, 
chuckled contentedly : 

“T see. You think that they’re so 
busy falling over one another in their 
eagerness to get my socks mended that 
the thread always gets broken. But it 
isn’t so. Most of them don’t know 
how to sew, and the rest have a soul 
above it.” 

A gentle, but uncommonly firm, snore 
from the dean interrupted them. 

“Dear, dear! This is perfectly dis- 
graceful!” said Mrs. Hargraves, but not 
loud enough to wake him. 

Mr. William Lloyd sprang to Ed- 
ward's desk, seized a sheet of paper, 
and sprang to the side of the table that 
gave the best view of the sleeping dig 
nitary. 

“Don’t 
ture that 
time!” he cried; and his eyes shone and 
his whimsical face was all alight as he 
fell to work. 

Mrs. Hargraves laughed gently; she 
always humored Mr. William Lloyd. 

“Capture it if you can,” she said. 
“But on no account publish it.” 

Then the telephone on Edward’s desk 
rang, and he went to it. 

He put his ear to it, said, “Who is 
it?” scowled, and cried: “Oh, bother!” 

“It’s that girl again!” said Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd cheerfully. 

“What girl?” asked Mrs. Hargraves 
quickly. 

“An interviewer—awfully keen on 


unabashed, 


noise! I must cap 


The chance of a life 


make a 
1 


snore! 
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He thinks it’s on the book. 


Edward. 
But he won't see her.’ 


“It’s foolish of him not to,” said 
Mrs. Hargraves. 

“There's no destiny about it,” 
Edward into the telephone. 

“It is,” said Mr. William Lloyd. “It’s 
bad business—especially in these days 
when business and glory are so closely 
connected.” 

“Oh, are you? We'll see about that!” 
said Edward to the telephone in a tone 
of extreme irritation. 

He rang off, and turned to them with 
an exclamation: 

“Of all the cheek! 

“What does she want now?” 
William Lloyd inquired calmly. 

“She says that she'll get that inter- 
view whether I like it or not!” said 
Edward indignantly. 

“Then she probably will. You're not 
a. cabinet minister, surrounded _ by 
squadrons of detectives,” said Mrs. 
Hargraves, smiling. “Why don’t you 
ask her to come here, and get it over? 
It would have been much the simplest 
thing to do.” 

“Yes; and we could have helped. We 
could have given her lots of pointers 
—lots,” said Mr. William Lloyd. 

“Thank you,” said Edward grimly. 
“It would be bad enough without that. 
Besides, I’ve given her the entirely rea- 
sonable grounds on which I object to 
the whole system of prying into the de- 
tails of the artist’s private life.” 

“The reasonable grounds? Why 
didn’t you tell her that you'd got a 
squint? She’d have understood that,” 
said Mr. William Lloyd, with the cyn- 
icism that comes of living in the Tem- 
ple. 

“It would certainly have been more 
intelligent, though you haven't any 
squint,” Mrs. Hargraves agreed sadly. 
“Who is she?” 

“A Miss Anning,” said Edward. 

“T believe she’s ‘A. A,’ of the Gad- 
fly; and, if she ‘s, you ought to let 
her have the interview just out of grat- 
itude for that ripping review’ she’s just 
given the book.” 

“Oh, where is it? 

2 


said 


Of all the cheek !” 
Mr. 


I haven't seen 


that one. 
your women?” 
eagerly. 

“Rather! Produce it, Ned. Don’t 
keep your mother waiting for the in- 
tellectual feast,” said Mr. William 
Lloyd. 

“Oh, it will keep,” said Edward, with 
some reluctance. 

“No, it won't,” objected Mrs. Har- 
graves quickly. 

“You're right. It’s quite sour al- 
ready,’ said Mr. William Lloyd play- 
fully. 

“T like to hear both good and bad,” 
said Mrs. Hargraves. 

“Oh, | don’t mind a slating. A good 
literary slating on points of construc- 
tion and style is really helpful,” said 
Edward, crossing the room to his desk. 
“But when a critic impugns my ac- 
curacy 

“About women!” 
William Lloyd. 

“But surely they always do in the 
case of a first novel—by a male novel- 
ist?” Mrs. Hargraves suggested. 

“Yes; but—in my case * Edward 
began. 

“They're quite right. You don’t know 
anything about women,” declared Mr. 
William Lloyd, with the firmness of 
complete conviction. 

“Thank you,” said Edward bitterly. 

“Don’t mention it, my dear chap.” 

“But what does she say?” asked Mrs. 
Hargraves. 

“It’s probably a he,” said Edward, 
taking a copy of the Gadfly from his 
“This is the kind of thing: 


Does it say anything about 
asked Mrs. Hargraves 





interjected Mr. 





desk. 

“Mr. Hargraves’ methods of description 
are admirable and so is his characterization, 
as fam as his men are concerned. But like 
most of our younger novelists, he fails ut- 
terly in his handling of women. Indeed, it 
is quite clear that he knows nothing of 
women below the age of forty » 

“Virtuous Edward!” put in Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd, in a tone of warm ap- 
proval. 

“It’s certainly true,” said Mrs. Har- 
graves, with a.sigh. 

“Oh, come; that’s a bit thick, moth- 
er!” protested Edward. 

“T should have said it was a bit thin. 
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But no matter,” said Mr. William Lloyd 
amiably. d 
“Go on. What else does she say?” 
said Mrs. Hargraves. 
“Oh, she goes on going for me for 
a bit: P 
“Mr. Hargraves’ description of a passion- 
ate kiss displays an equal poverty of experi- 
ence and imagination——’ 
“Harsh—very harsh!” 
liam Lloyd. 
“Oh, Edward! 
that you never altered that kiss?” 


said Mr. Wil- 


Do you mean to say 
cried 


Mrs. Hargraves. 

“I suppose I didn’t,” said Edward 
gloomily. 

“Well, I’m only a_ black-and-white 


artist, working in a medium that every- 
body says is much inferior to the writ- 
ten word, but if I couldn’t get a kiss 
better than that, I'd chuck art and 
become a photographer—an_ itinerant 
photographer,” said Mr. William Lloyd 
virtuously. 

‘Hannah’s Honeymoon’ was de- 
lightful in parts; and the reviewer is 


perfectly right: the characters of the 
men—Hannah’s father and the old 
farmer—were excellent,” said Mrs. 


Hargraves thoughtfully. “Well, I sup- 


pose you'll learn about women some 
day. You'll never write a good novel 


” 





if you don’t. ‘The only thing 
She stopped. 
“Well, what is the only thing 
Edward, after a pause. 
“I’m so afré uid that the 
may teach you 


?”’ asked 


W rong woman 


CHAPTER VII. 

There was a pause after Mrs. Har- 
graves had given expression to her 
fear; then Mr. William Lloyd observed 
no less thoughtfully : 

“T never thought of that. 
a good deal in it.” 

“T’m not a child, 


But there’s 


” said Edward stiffly. 
“Oh, no; not at all,” cried Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd, with a readiness a trifle 
suspicious. ‘But the important thing 
is, you’ve got me to look after you; 
and I’m really labeled—though you 
don’t notice it—'minxes beware!’ ” 
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“Yes; J can see it,’ said Mrs. Har- 
graves quickly. 

“Really! If you think I want a pro- 
tector began Edward, with some 
heat. 

“A protector? At your age? At 
twenty-eight ? Heavens, what an idea!” 
cried Mr. William Lloyd, with splen- 
did vehemence; and, forgetting for the 








moment that she was the wife of a 
dean, he closed one eye at Mrs. Har- 
graves. 

“Absurd!” she agreed gravely. “But 
what else does the reviewer say? 

“Oh, he goes on Let’s see.” 


Edward raised the Gadfly to his eyes. 
“OR; 
“The author of ‘Hannah's 
just a very clever child - 
Mr. William Lloyd coughed with a 
sudden loudness that awoke the dean 
in the middle of a gentle snore. 


yes. 


Honeymoon’ is 





“who has by some freak of nature been 
able to observe life with much of the analytic 
power of a philosopher, and to write about 
it with the optimistic inexperience of youth. 
Mr. Hargraves will go a long way. But he 
should not go alone ‘i 

“T am here!’ announced Mr. William 
Lloyd; and he struck himself violently 
on the chest. 

“Tt was a woman who wrote it, and 
a clever woman, too,” said Mrs. Har- 
graves. 

“Probably some wretched bluestock- 
ing,” said Edward, with cold scorn; and 
he strolled across to Mr. William Lloyd, 
had been trying to capture the 
all the time they had been talk- 


who 
snore 
ing. 

The dean took up the Evening News 
from the table and ran his eye down ‘ts 
columns. 

“T like ‘A. 
graves. 

“By Jove, Billy has captured your 
snore, sir!” said + peor to his father. 

“My snore! I never snore!’ the 
dean exclaimed edt 

“All the same, Billy’s got it down in 
black and white,” said Edward. 

“No! Has he? I must see.” The 
dean fitted’ his glasses to his nose, and 
held out his hand, laughing gently. 

Mr. William Lloyd hesitated ; 


A.,’” said Mrs. Har- 


then, 




















with an expressionless face, he handed 
the drawing to the dean. 

As his eyes fell on it, the laughter 
of the dean ceased abruptly, and his 
eyes opened wider. 

“Do I really look like that—er—re- 
markable ” he began, in a doubtful 
tone. 

“The snore does. It was the snore I 
was drawing,” Mr. William Lloyd ex- 
plained diplomatically. 

“Um—very interesting—very inter- 
esting,” said the dean, somewhat coldly. 

“It’s yours, sir. I beg you'll keep 
it,’ said Mr. William Lloyd, with a 
generous air. 

“No, thank you—er—Billy. I won't 
rob you of it,” said the dean stiffly. 
“And yet—on second thoughts—yes— 
I will accept it,” he added quickly. 

“Committed to oblivion,” murmured 
Mr. William Lloyd sadly. 

“And what were you all talking 
about ?” asked the dean amiably, as he 
put down the drawing and took up the 
Evening News again. 

“We were telling Edward that he 
knows very little about women,” said 
Mrs. Hargraves. 

“Ah, there’s plenty of time—plenty 
of time,” said the dean. 

“Tf something doesn’t happen to en- 
lighten me before I start my next 
novel,” cried Edward impatiently, “I 
shall chuck fiction and take to politics.” 

“The same thing, only better paid; 
four hundred a year,” said Mr. William 
Lloyd. 

“Ah, if you’d only be guided by me, 
my dear boy,” said the dean, “and get 
engaged to some nice girl, like i. 

“Yes, yes, I know—Evangeline,” in- 
terrupted Edward, going to the mantel- 
piece and taking from it a photograph 
of a nice-looking girl of the true Eng- 
lish type, with very regular features 
and a sedate, dullish air. 

“Well, why not, Edward? She's 
amiable and thoroughly—thoroughly 
domesticated. You've been friends 
since you were quite little. And she’d 
be so safe—so very safe,” said Mrs. 
Hargraves. 

“But I’ve told you dear people so 
often that I’m not in love with Evan- 
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geline,” objected Edward, putting down 
the photograph on the mantelpiece. 

Mrs. Hargraves sighed. 

“It’s no use your sighing, mater,” 
said Edward. “I’ve never yet met a 
woman who 

“Yes; that’s just it. You are in such 
a dangerous state. And, after all, 
Evangeline is the kind of a girl who 
doesn’t want much romance; she'll 
marry and be happy on very little.” 

“T suppose I’m much the same,” said 
Edward thoughtfully. 

“T shouldn’t bet on that,” said Mr. 
William Lloyd. 

“Oh, she is so suitable!” said Mrs. 
Hargraves. 

“Nor on that,” said Mr. 
Lloyd. ' 

“God bless my soul! What’s this?” 
cried the dean. “You never told us that 
you’d rescued a young woman at Hen- 
ley.” 

“Rescued a young woman?” cried 
Mrs. Hargraves. 

“Oh, there wasn’t any rescuing,” Ed- 
ward explained, with some impatience. 
“It was only a little duffer of a girl 
trying to punt; and she and the punt 
parted company. I saved her a com- 
plete ducking, that was all.” 





William 





“All—all? Hark to the hero!” cried 
Mr. William Lloyd. “It was thrilling 
—fearfully thrilling! The beautiful 


maiden’s pole stuck in the mud and 
lifted her out of the punt; and there 
she was crying, ‘Help! Help!’ and sub- 
siding slowly into the water—a really 
pretty girl, mark you!” 





“Was she?” asked Edward. 
“Was she? Insensible block! And 
then the gallant young hero sprang 


overboard, seized her in his powerful 
grip, and, with the help of our dinghy, 
held her above the devouring waters of 
the Thames.” 

“And now I suppose there’s going to 
be a fuss about it. I do wish people 
wouldn’t make a fuss about nothing,” 
growled Edward. 

“Nothing? I do wish it had been my 
rescue. She was a topping girl!” cried 
Mr. William Lloyd, with enthusiasm. 
“And Edward got away without letting 
the poor young thing thank him. She’d 
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have been pining for her deliverer and 
never known who he was. So I’m glad 
they’ve got it in the papers. Edward 
said they wouldn’t. But I was sure 
they would.” 

“And what does the 
asked Mrs. Hargraves. 

The dean cleared his throat and read 
in his most impressive tones: 


bE 


paper say! 


“Heroic novelist.” 


“Heroic grandmother !” 
ward. 


“Mr. Edward Hargraves, the brilliant 
young writer, whose first novel has been one 
of the most widely discussed books of the 
season, performed a skillful rescue at Hen- 
ley yesterday afternoon. A pretty, fragile 
young lady, who was punting a heavy punt, 
drove her pole too deeply into the river bot- 
tom, with the result that, in trying to extri- 
cate it, she and the punt parted company. 
She was left clinging to the pole and sink- 
ing slowly into the water. But before she 
was quite submerged, Mr. Hargraves sprang 
to her help from a dinghy, and, swimming 
powerfully, held her up till she was drawn 
safely into the punt from which she had 
fallen. Mr. Hargraves then swam to the 
bank amid the hearty plaudits of those who 
had witnessed his gallant action.” 


growled Ed- 


“Gallant rot!” growled Edward. 

“Now, I consider it creditable—very 
creditable. It showed presence of mind 
and—er—resource—yes, resource,” ap- 
proved the dean. 

“And have you really nv» idea who the 
girl was?” asked Mrs. Hargraves. 

“Not the slightest. All the same, I 
don’t believe she was fragile. She felt 
quite plump to me—not fat, you know, 
but just plump.” 

“Marvelous powers of observation! 
But you're certainly bucking up, old 
chap,” said Mr. William Lloyd. 

“But if she was in his arms 

“She was in his right arm,” corrected 
Mr. William Lloyd. 

“Well, in his right arm, he could 
hardly have helped observing whether 
she was plump or thin,” said the dean. 

“That's true,’ assented Mr. William 
Lloyd. He took out his watch. “But 
I think, sir, that if we’re going to the 
Cabaret Club, we ought to be starting. 
There is a legend that at about half 
past eleven it grows rowdy.” 

“Yes, yes. We'll go at 


” 


once. It’s 


my duty as a modern churchman to see 
the world. But there is a mean in all 
things. And rowdiness—well—er— 
rowdiness is chiefly an attribute of un- 
derbred young men; it has no value as 
er—er—a social experience,” said the 
dean. 

“Rather 
Lloyd. 

“Mind you take care of him, Billy,” 
Mrs. Hargraves cautioned. 

“IT think perhaps I'd better go along 
with you, after all,” said Edward. 

“No. I don’t want to go to bed yet. 
I want you to stay and talk to me, Ed- 
ward. I’m sure that your father will 
be quite safe with Billy,” said Mrs. 
Hargraves. 

“Oh, I'll take every 
said Mr. William Lloyd, 
confidence. 

“For goodness’ sake, be careful whom 
you introduce him to, Billy—not that 
red- haired girl with the large mouth, at 
any rate,” said Edward. 

“Really—really, any one went think 
that I cannot be trusted alone in Lon- 
don!” the dean exclaimed, with some 
heat. “I am the proper person to de- 
cide to whom I will be introduced and 
to whom I will not.” 

“Oh, of course—of course! But Billy 
has such queer friends,” said Edward. 

“My dear boy, do remember that I 
knew the world before you were born.” 
The dean spoke a little pompously. 
Then, turning to Mrs. Hargraves, he 
added: “I take it you'll go to bed early, 
my dear. You've had a tiring day.” 

“Yes. I'll just have a little talk with 
Edward, and then I'll go to bed,” she 
promised. 

Good! T’ll -look in .and 
night as : go upstairs, Edward. 
silly.” 

Mr. w illiam Lloyd allowed him to 
get out of the door; then he said in 
a low voice: 

“He’ll be quite safe with me, Mrs. 
Hargraves. There’s no gilding and no 
vice in the Cabaret Club, and the pic- 
tures on the wall are cubist. It’s only 
what the English always get for their 
money. Good night!” 


not!” agreed Mr. William 


responsibility,” 
with cheerful 


say good 
Come 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


When the door had closed behind 
Mr. William Lloyd and the dean, and 
their voices were dying away ,on the 
staircase, Edward began: 

“It’s exactly like Billy to take the 
pater to the Cabaret Club.” 

“And it’s exactly like your father to 
go,” said Mrs. Hargraves. “But I’m 
glad they’ve gone, for I’ve been want- 
ing to have a talk with you for a long 
time.” 

“What about?” asked Edward, some- 
what surprised by her serious air and 
tone. 

“About what we’ve just been discuss- 
ing—your insensibility to women. A 
parson’s wife is peculiarly placed, and, 
however much a woman of the world 
she may be, she must not show it.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Edward. 

“Your father is one of the best of 
men, but he’s narrow-minded. He can’t 
help it. He’s told me so—often.” 

“Well, he’s of his generation—isn’t 
he?” said Edward, putting forward the 
best defense he could think of. 

“Yes. But a big man—a big novelist 
—mustn’t be of his generation; he must 
be able to rise above it—to get ahead 
of it. And I know—I’m sure—that 
somewhere in your nature is that big- 
ness. I get glimpses of it—in your 
writing sometimes and in your talk. 
But it seems stuck, somehow— it doesn’t 
get expression. I’m afraid—dreadfully 
afraid that you're growing like your 
father—narrow-minded. And I can't 
stand it.” Mrs. Hargraves spoke very 
earnestly. 

“T wonder,” said Edward dreamily. 

“I’m getting sure of it; and I’m get- 
ting sure, too, that it is bound up with 
this insensibility of yours. You've been 
twenty-eight years in the world, and 
you haven’t even made a beginning of 
understanding women.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Edward patiently. 

“Oh, why don’t you break out and— 
and——” 

“What?” asked Edward, as she hesi- 
tated. 





effort—flirt—kiss 


“Make an 


some- 





body! Find some nice, live girl who 
wants to be kissed!” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Edward 
heavily. 

“But can’t you see—to put it on the 
lowest grounds—that you can’t make 
even a popular success as a novelist 
without a greater knowledge of women. 
Novels are written about women for 
women.” 

“Women—young women—do_ bore 
me so!’ Edward almost wailed. 

“Because you've only known the girl 
of the cathedral town—the Milchester 
girl. But surely in London you might 
have met some other types.” 

“Oh, I have! Billy’s seen to that, 
all right!’ 

“And did none of them appeal to 
you?” 

“Not one,” said Edward firmly. 

Mrs. Hargraves shook her head. 

“Of course it’s just cowardice,” she 
said, in a somewhat hopeless tone. 
“You've been afraid of the sex all 
your life. Even as a little boy, I’ve 
noticed it in you. If only you’d been 
blessed with sisters—or with more 
cheek! But it’s really time you made 
an effort.” 

“It takes up so much time,” said Ed- 
ward gloomily, and he dropped heavily 
into an easy-chair. 

“Yes, but it isn’t time wasted—never. 
A woman’s man always succeeds in the 
world.” 

She looked at him in anxious appeal. 

He shook his head. ‘You're wrong 
about my being afraid of women,” he 
said. “I’m not. As a matter of fact, 
I’ve tried to flirt—tried hard—and I 
can’t. Billy bullied me into making the 
effort; he said what you've just said 
about a knowledge of women being part 
of a novelist’s equipment. I tried to 
flirt with a little girl in a restaurant he 
knew, and I made a howling mess of it. 
At the end of a week she positively 
loathed me.” 

“Poor Edward!” 

“And, of course, I didn’t stick at one 
effort. I made another a little while 
ago to see whether girls had improved 
at all. Billy and I took a couple of 
them on the river at Richmond. It was 














about the most boring experience I’ve 
ever had—conversation all giggly.” 

“Were they pretty girls?” asked Mrs. 
Hargraves earnestly. 

“Oh, I suppose so—in a fluffy, 
way.” 

“Oh, my poor, dear boy!” she cried. 

“But I’m not afraid of them. You're 
wrong there. They don’t appeal to me.” 

“Tt sounds as if—as if you were not 
quite grown up, or else just asleep,” 
she said slowly. 

Edward sat up straighter in the easy- 
chair, and his eyes brightened. 

3y Jove! I wonder,” he said. 

“That would be rather jolly, wouldn't 
nr 

He rose, crossed the room to the 
mirror in the charmingly carved gilt 
frame that hung on the opposite wall, 
surveyed himself, smiling, and said: 

‘The sleeping beauty—waiting for 
the princess.” 

Mrs. Hargraves laughed. 

“But I want you to find her,” she ob- 
jected. ‘And, after all, the princesses 
do not seek the princes te 

“Shaw says they do,” 
ward. 

“And I’m so afraid that, while you’re 
waiting, you'll turn into a prig; and 
then it will be too late. Oh, you must 
make an effort!” 

“Wanted, a princess—wanted, a prin- 
” chanted Edward, walking up and 
front of the mirror with a 
puckering his brow. 


frilly 








interjected Ed- 


cess, 
down in 
thoughtful frown 


His mother watched him anxiously. 

Suddenly he smote his thigh and 
cried: “I’ve got it!” 

“What?” asked Mrs. Hargraves. 


“Evangeline shall be the princess!” 
“Evangeline?” repeated Mrs. Har- 





graves, somewhat blankly. 

“Yes. I'll ask Evangeline to marry 
me. She shall do the awakening. 
There! Does that please you?” 

“T—I—don't Oh, it’s not a bad 
idea,” said Mrs. Hargraves, in a tone 
somewhat lacking in enthusiasm. “But 


you don’t love Evangeline.” 
“No; that will come afterward. I 

shall tell her I don’t.” ‘ 
“But you like her, don’t you?” 

“Oh, rather. She's always amiable. 
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I certainly don’t know any girl I like 
better.” 

“And you're such old friends; and 
she’s always been so fond of you,” said 
Mrs. Hargraves, in an easier tone. 

“Has she?” 

“Yes. And, after all, she’s one of 
those girls who always make successful 
wives even when they’re merely mar- 
rying for marrying’s sake,” went on 
Mrs. Hargraves, in a tone of growing 
content. The arrangement was begin- 
ning to appear more and more satisfac- 
tory to her. Evangeline would come 
between her and Edward less than any 
one she could think of. 


“Ves; she won't be at all intrusive, 
and she’s always awfully clean and 
tidy,” said Edward. 


“She'll accept you. And bear in mind 
that even if you don’t love her you've 
got to be interested in her.” 

“Of course. And I shall be inter- 
ested in the whole business. The awak- 
ening will be extremely interesting— 
psychologically,” said Edward eagerly. 

“Ah—the awakening!” murmured 
Mrs. Hargraves, in a doubtful tone. 

The telephone bell rang, and Edward 
went to it. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

Holding the receiver to his ear, he 
stepped back and spoke to his mother. 

‘Talk of the dev—I mean the prin- 
cess, and she’s bound to appear. It’s 
Evangeline!” 

“Really?” exclaimed Mrs, Hargraves. 

He stepped back to the telephone. 
“Ves,” he said, “they came up yester- 
day. . . . Oh, we all went to Hen- 
ley this afternoon. Oh, gallant 
rescue? It wasn’t anything of the kind. 
I just kept her from getting her hair 
wet. . . . No, I don’t know her 
name. I don’t want to. . . Yes, 
she'll certainly know mine now—thanks 
to those idiotic newspapers. . . . 
Not she! Why should she write? 

But there was nothing to be gr ateful 
for!” 

“She seems deeply interested in your 
heroic action,” said his mother. 

“Heroic grandmother!” Edward in- 
terjected. “What? Yes, do. 
When will you come? .. . 
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To-morrow afternoon—right you are! 
i ¢, Se a ee 8 se 
Yes, the mater will be here. . . . 
Oh, yes, it will be quite all right.” 

“She certainly is careful of the pro- 
prieties,”’ said Mrs. Hargraves. Then 
of a sudden a whimsical smile wreathed 
her lips, and she added quickly: “‘Why 
don’t you propose to her at once?” 

“Good Lord! Over the telephone! 

. . It’s all right. I wasn’t speak- 
ing to you, but to the mater.” 

“But it will be so much easier for 
you over the telephone,” persisted his 
mother, still smiling mischievously. 

“IT suppose it will,’ agreed Edward, 
somewhat nervously. 

“Yes; let me speak to her first,” said 
Mrs. Hargraves. 

“Don’t ring off. The mater wants to 
speak to you,” said Edward into the 
telephone, and he handed the receiver 
to his mother. 

“How are you, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Hargraves into the telephone. “Oh, we 
had quite a pleasant journey. . . . 
Yes; very well. . . Edward is 
going to x 

“Oh, come! You were joking, ma- 
ter—joking!”’ cried Edward nervously. 








< ask you something,” went on 
Mrs. Hargraves, without heeding his ap- 
peal. “‘Yes—now. . . Oh, he'll 
tell you himself. . . . I do hope 


you'll say day. 


y yes—some 
Good-by !” 


“You've gone and done it now!” 
groaned Edward. 

“Oh, no, I haven’t—not really,” she 
said, holding the receiver. Edward 


took it, and she added: “I'll just put 
your socks away.” 

“You ought to stand by and help me 
out,” wailed Edward. 

“Oh, I can’t propose for you. It 
isn’t done,” said Mrs. Hargraves, laugh- 
ing. 

She went into the bedroom—being 
careful, however, to leave the door open 
and stood beside the chest of draw- 
ers, smiling at Edward’s. perturbed face. 
It was like his simplicity to imagine 
that you could propose, with any hope 
of a favorable answer, to a girl at the 
other end of a telephone; but an initial 





rebuff would do him, no harm what- 
ever. Indeed, it would heighten con- 
siderably his interest in Evangeline. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Are you still there, Evangeline?” 
asked Edward, and his voice did not 
ring at all assured. 

“Yes, I’m here,” came the answer, in 
a clear, rather .hard voice. 

“Good—I'm glad you’re there,” said 
Edward, and he looked round the room 
rather wildly—as if he were seeking 
help rather than inspiration. 

“Well? What is it?” asked Evange- 
line. 

“What's what?” 
ring for time. 

“What is it you were going to ask 
me?” 

“I’m just going to tell you 
gan Edward, and paused again. 

“Well?” said Evangeline patiently. 

“Look here, Evangeline! I’m think- 
ing of getting married—some day.” 

“You're feeling worried? Why?” 
asked Evangeline. 

“Not worried—married!” cried Ed- 
ward. 

“Did you say married? You're get- 
ting rather indistinct,” said Evangeline. 

“Yes, married—m-a-r-r-i-e-d!" cried 
Edward, almost in a shout. “I want to 
get married; and you and I have known 
one another—I say, you and I have 
known one another for a long while. 
What do you think about it ?” 

“Think about what?” asked Evange- 
line, in a tone of some perplexity. 

“Marriage,” said Edward. 

There was a pause. 

“Are you there?” asked Edward. 

“Yes, yes, I’m here,” Evangeline an- 
swered, in a tone of some hesitation. 
“B-b-but are you—are you—/proposing, 
Edward ?” 

“Yes, of course I am.” 

“Are you in earnest?” Evangeline in- 
quired, in a tone of deep incredulity. 

“Of course I’m in earnest. I think 
we shall get on splendidly together.” 

“This is rather sudden. But I always 
knew you would.” Evangeline spoke as 
coyly as the instrument would permit. 


said Edward, spar- 


” be- 
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“Oh, you did, did you? 
ward, somewhat taken aback. 

“Yes, a girl always does—only you're 
so shy.” 

Edward had a vague sense of having 
heard the words a thousand times. He 
laughed nervously. 

“Yes, I am shy,” he agreed. 

“Well, Edward, of course we shall 
have to talk it over’—her voice had 
grown very coy, indeed—*but I will!” 

“You will? Thank you very much. 
I mean, thank you for keeping me out 
of suspense,” said Edward, somewhat 
incoherently. 

Mrs. Hargraves gasped. ‘Little fool!” 
she muttered. 

She was, indeed, taken aback. She 
had never for a moment dreamed that 
the matter would be settled with this 
swiftness; her suggestion of the tele- 
phone had been the merest jest. At the 
moment she did not know whether to 
be glad or sorry. From many points of 
view, Evangeline was an_ excellent 
match, but 

“Well, no; not exactly—not that pas- 
sionate kind of thing,” said Edward at 
the telephone. “But I respect you aw- 


said Ed- 











fully; and we've always been such 
friends—and I want you to Oh, 
well, it’s settled, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Evangeline. “And I 


prefer you like that. I always feel that 
that passionate kind of thing—the kind 
of thing you read about in books—isn’t 
quite nice.” 

“No—quite so—quite so,” Edward 
assented, in a tone of warm approval. 
He felt that to be passionate would be 
a severe strain on Evangeline. 

“But it’s difficult to explain over the 
telephone, isn’t it? I shall see you to- 
morrow,” said Evangeline. 

“Yes; and I’m so glad it’s all set- 
tled,” said Edward. ‘Well, good night 
—er—er—dear.” 

“And what about your mother, Ed- 
ward?” 

“Oh, the mater will be delighted—and 
so will the pater. It was he who sug- 
gested it first.” 

“And you’ve 





forgotten something 


else, Edward,” said Evangeline shyly. 
“What's that?” 





“The ring,” she almost whispered. 

“Of. course. I was forgetting the 
ring. But you'll have to choose that 
yourself—something with diamonds in, 
I suppose.” 


“Oh, not diamonds, Edward. I al- 
ways think they’re so American, Sap- 





sapphires are so sweet.” 


phires 
sapphires. Good night— 


“All right 
er—er—dear.” 

“Good night. I shall see you to- 
morrow,” Evangeline chirped. 

“Yes; about four.” 

“Wouldn't you like me to come round 
in the morning? It wouldn’t quite do 
for you to come here. People would 
wonder, perhaps, as our engagement 
hasn’t been formally announced.” 

Edward hesitated ; then he said firm- 
ly: “No, I can’t in the morning. I've 
got to see my agent.” 

“Very well—at four. 
dear,” she cooed. 

“Good night—er—er—dear,” 
Edward. 

He rang off and looked round the 
room with a rather dazed air. 

Mrs. Hargraves came quickly out of 
the bedroom. 

“Well?” she inquired. 

“She’s done it!’ said Edward faintly. 

“Done what?” asked his mother. 

“Accepted me,” said Edward, and he 
rubbed his hands feebly together. 

Disquieted as she was, Mrs. Har- 
graves could not help smiling at his 
perturbed face; he looked so utterly 
uncertain whether he was standing on 
his head or his heels. 

“T congratulate you,” she said, with- 





Good night, 





said 


out showing the faintest sign of her 
own perturbation. 
“Tt seems a bit sudden,” said Ed- 


ward doubtfully. 
“Oh, I don’t know. I think a woman 
ought to know her own mind.” 
“VYes—yes,” agreed Edward, without 


enthusiasm. 
“And why shouldn’t the course of 
true love run smooth for once?” she 


added cheerfully. 
“Perhaps it’s running smooth because 
it isn’t true love,” murmured Edward. 
“Oh, that’s all right—that’s coming 
she said quickly and 


’ 


—you said so,” 
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with cheerful decision, though her heart 
sank again. “Besides, it isn't often that 
a novelist marries his own heroine. 
Evangeline is very like Hannah, you 
know.” 

“T suppose she is,” said Edward, still 
without enthusiasm. “The funny thing 
is she seemed to be expecting it.” 

“Yes, yes; a woman's intuition,” Mrs. 
Hargraves explained hastily. 

“Um—do they always expect—l 
mean Well, never mind. I’ve gone 
and done it now, old darling,” said Ed- 
ward more cheerfully. 

His cheerfulness was the natural sig- 
nal for his mother’s hidden disquiet to 
find expression. Tears suddenly filled 
her eyes, and her voice broke as she 
said : 

“Oh, my dear, I wish you knew a 
little more!” 

“Why, mater, darling, whatever’s the 
matter? Why are you crying?” He put 
his arm around her and kissed her. 

“Never ask a woman that!” she cried. 

“Why ever not?” asked Edward. 

“Oh, bless the boy! Because she can’t 
always tell you,” she said, recovering 
herself and smiling through her tears. 

She drew herself away from him, and 
sat down again in her easy-chair. 

“After all, dear, I’m much easier in 
mind about you. Evangeline’s better 
than no one.” She spoke in the tone of 
one trying to comfort herself. 





“I should jolly well think so!" said 
Edward, with firm conviction. Then, 
with less conviction, he added: ‘“Evan- 


geline’s the awakening princess.” 

Mrs. Hargraves had in the depths of 
her heart the liveliest doubt that Evan- 
geline was the awakening princess, and 
she regretted having suggested the tele- 
phone to Edward. But she told her- 
self firmly that he was safer; that this 
engagement at least put him out of the 
reach of the wrong woman she had so 
feared. 

He whistled two or three bars, with- 
out enthusiasm, of the wedding march 
from ‘‘Lohengrin.” 

“Oh, don’t do that! 
lucky!” she cried. 

“Il suppose I shall have to clear out 


That’s so un- 





25 
of this. It’s a jolly little flat.” He 
spoke regretfully. 

“Oh, yes; it’s much too small. Be- 


sides, with your income and Evange- 
line’s, you'll be able to afford a nice 
house in a nice neighborhood. After 
all, she has always that thousand a 
year. What was that?” 

“What ?” * 

“IT thought I heard a noise—outside 
the window. I never feel safe with 
these fire escapes.” 

Edward went to the 
looked out. 

“It’s nothing,” he said. “You'd feel 
a lot more nervous without it.” 

“My dear boy, I may be old-fash- 
ioned, but I’d far rather risk being 
burned than being burgled.” 

“Oh, nobody’s going to burgle you. 
Your flat’s not on the fire escape, you 
know.” 

“And I think I'll be getting up to it. 
All that excitement and fresh air have 
made me quite sleepy.” Shé smoth- 
ered a yawn. 

“Well, perhaps an early night would 
be good for you. You'll be fresher for 
to-morrow. Come along,’ said Ed- 
ward, opening the door. 

He escorted her up to her flat, made 
sure that she had everything that she 
wanted, bade her good night, and left 
her. 

Ann had had a restless hour of it, and 
the delay had grown almost unbearable. 
On hearing Mr. William Lloyd and the 
dean come down the stairs, she had 
thought that her hour had come, and 
had slipped quickly out of her window 
onto the fire escape, only to hear the 
murmur of the voices of Edward and 
his mother. She had returned discon- 
solately to her flat, opened the outer 
door of it, and tried to settle down to 
one of the books she was reviewing. 
It was no use; she kept looking from 
it to the watch on her wrist. She had 
made up her mind that she would have 
the interview with Edward’ Hargraves 
before eleven o'clock; and she saw the 
minute hand pass ten, the quarter past, 
and then the half hour, and could still 
hear the murmur in the sitting room 
Then, at a few minutes past 


window and 


abov e. 
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the half hour, she heard the outer door 
of Edward Hargraves’ flat shut. 

Her heart leaped in her, she sprang 
to her feet, ran to the window, and 
listened. The flat above was silent. 
She ran back to the little mirror over 
the mantel, dabbed at her hair, and 
shook out her skirt. Then she slipped 
out of the window, and, with her heart 
beating quickly, began to ascend the 
fire escape. 

She went up it slowly, for it was in- 
clined to creak, and she did not at all 
wish to be found by Edward Hargraves 
on the fire escape and to have to climb 
the rest of it, somewhat awkwardly, un- 
ler his astonished eye. To her relief, she 
did not hear a sound in the flat. Her 
head came above the window sill, and 
she could see most of the room. But 
she could not see the novelist. He must 
be in the corner on her right. She went 
on, set a foot on the sill, crouched, 
and then, with a little scream, sprang 
into the room, and, with her skirts 
raised a little, ran across it. 

The room was empty. 

When she found that she was alone, 
she dropped her skirts, with a little 
laugh, and looked curiously about her. 
Her eyebrows rose a little as she sur- 
veyed the room. Sixteen Wellington 
Mansions had seemed to her an un- 
commonly good address for a com- 
mencing novelist; the luxury of the flat 
assured her that its tenant was a man 
of means as well as of taste. 

Then she turned to his desk, the most 
intimate piece of furniture in the room, 
and the photographs of the dean and of 
Mrs. Hargraves caught her eye. 

A short consideration of the portrait 
of the dean sufficed her. She dismissed 


it with a gentle, patronizing: ‘Dear 
old parson!” 
3ut at Mrs. Hargraves’ face she 


looked long and earnestly. 

“What a fine face!’ she said, under 
her breath, almost tenderly. “He—he 
must be all right if he takes after her!” 

Then she caught sight of Evange- 
line’s portrait on the mantelpiece, went 
to it quickly, and almost snatched it 
from its place. She had not expected 
to find the portrait of a girl in the sit- 
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ting room of the author of “Hannah's 
Honeymoon.” 

She looked at it as earnestly as she 
had looked at the portrait of Mrs. Har- 
graves; but, quite without knowing it, 
she was scowling. Then she put it back 
firmly in its place, and said, slowly and 
with the deepest contempt: 

**Papa—potatoes—poultry—prunes— 
and prisms! So that’s where he got his 
Hannah!” 

She heard a dismal whistling on the 
stairs, dashed for the window, and 
slipped neatly out as the dismal whis- 
tling sounded in the hall. 


CHAPTER X. 

Edward came into the room whistling 
dismally one of the dirges in common 
use at funerals of Highlanders; Ann 
thought that it was “The Land of the 
Leal.” It seemed a mournful tune for 
the lips of a rising young novelist; and, 
since the publisher's statement of ac- 
counts could not possibly have come in 
yet, she wondered what could be the 
cause of his depression. 

It did not find expression only in 
his whistling. He had sat down in an 
easy-chair facing her, and, while he 
filled a pipe with listless fingers, he 
stared, frowning, straight in front of 
him with a gloomy preoccupation that 
changed presently to a childlike rue- 
fulness that made her want to comfort 
him. She had an excellent view of his 
face, for he was looking, with unsee- 
ing eyes, straight at her; and she made 
up her mind not only that he was bet 
ter looking than his photograph, but 
also that she might, as she had sus- 
pected, with perfect confidence inter- 
view him in his flat at one o'clock in 
the morning if need were. 

When she had looked her fill, she 
screamed—not very loudly—sprang 
through the window, and _ screamed 
again. 

Edward sprang to his feet. “Good- 
ness!” he cried. ‘“What’s the matter?” 

“A mouse! A horrid mouse! It 
chased me out of my room and up the 
fire escape!” cried Ann. “Oh, I hear 
it coming!” 











. 





She ran to the couch, jumped onto 
it, and twisted her skirt tightly round 
her, in full confidence that if she were 
—as she thought likely—displaying her 
ankles, they were everything that could 
be desired in the way. of slenderness, 
and rose above uncommonly small feet. 

Edward Hargraves looked at her 
flushed face, shining eyes, and parted 
lips as she panted and appeared to re- 
cover herself. 

“It’s all right,’ he said firmly. 
“You're safe here. If it enters this 
room, I kill it on the spot!” 

He picked up the poker and bran- 
dished it as an earnest of his dauntless 
resolution, a little surprised himself at 
the ease with which he rose to the sit- 
uation. 

“B-b-but—you might m-m-miss it!” 
panted Ann. 

“T never miss a mouse,’ said Ed- 
ward firmly, and he went to the window 
and peered out. 

“Ha! There he goes! He’s not com- 
ing up at all; he’s going down again; 
he’s nearly reached the bottom,” he an- 
nounced untruthfully. 

He desired to reassure her. 

“Little beast!” said Ann, jumping off 
the couch. 

He turned and faced her. 

“I’m awfully sorry, disturbing you 
like this,” apologized Ann, in a con- 
trite tone. “But, you see, I had to.” 

“Of course you had!” said Edward, 
with a warmth of assent that surprised 
himself. . “We all know how dangerous 
the bite of a mouse is.” 

“There wasn’t any mouse,” 
defiantly. 

“No mouse?” cried Edward. 

“No. I’m the interviewer.” 

“Good Lord!” said Edward. 

“And I couldn't possibly come 
through that window in cold blood, 
could I? I had to have that mouse.” 
Her tone was appealing. 

“TJ—thought there was something 
familiar about your voice,” said Ed- 
ward faintly. 

“You've heard it often enough. But 
that was your fault.” There was a sud- 
den note of injury in Ann’s voice. 
*“Oh—er—well—I told you—it was 


said Ann 


ANN 
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a matter of principle. Besides, 1—er 





—er—I didn’t know you ‘were—er—er 
—like this,” stammered Edward nerv- 
ously. 


“Why not? What’s the matter with 
my voice?” asked Ann quickly. 

“Nothing—nothing ! It’s—er— 
charming—quite all right!” cried Ed- 
ward, 

“I believe you were trying to make 
out that I had a horrid voice,” said 
Ann, in a tone of cold suspicion. 

“Nothing of the kind!” protested 
Edward. 

“And besides the interview, there 
was another thing I had to see you 
about,” Ann continued. 

“Another thing?” 

“Yes; about Henley.” 

“What about Henley?” asked Ed- 
ward, in a tone of surprise. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t 
know?” cried Ann, surprised in her 
turn. “Perhaps if you were to throw 
a bucket of water over me you'd know 
me again.” 

“Good Lord! Do you mean to say 
that you're that girl, too—the girl in 
the punt?” 

“Yes. At least, I'm the girl who was 
out of the punt. And I do want to 
thank you for pulling me out of the 
river.” 

“Oh, it was nothing!’ protested Ed- 
ward quickly. 

“Nothing!” cried Ann, once more in 
an injured tone. 

“For me, I mean! Nothing for me 
to do!” explained Edward. “But, of 
course, it was awful for you—perfectly 
awful. And I.was very glad to be able 
to help.” 

“I am very much obliged to you,” 
said Ann, in a grateful tone. She 
paused and added: “I suppose I looked 
awfully funny at the top of that pole?” 

“No, I didn’t see. I just jumped for 
you,” said Edward. 

“Yes, you were splendidly quick. 
Perhaps it was just as well.” She 
laughed gently at the picture of herself 
that rose before her mind. 

A sudden look of dark suspicion 
came over Edward's face. 

“Look here!” he said, in the excited 
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tones of a discoverer. “I don't believe 
it was an accident!” 

_“What?” asked Ann, with a guileless 
air. 

“That pole business.”’ 

“Oh! You'll be saying next that I'd 
drop my handkerchief!” cried Ann, in 
a tone of deeply scandalized reproach. 

“No, that’s just what you wouldn’t 
do. You wouldn’t drop your handker- 
chief, but you would throw yourself 
into a river.” Edward still spoke in 
the tones of a discoverer. 

“Now, that’s the acutest thing you've 
ever said about a woman!” cried Ann, 
in accents of the liveliest surprise. 
“You are improving. How did you 
know that ?” 

“T don’t know—intuition, I suppose.” 

“Yes, | was quite right; you will go 
a long way—with luck,” said Ann, in a 
tone of thoughtful conviction. 

“Oh, by Jove! You are ‘A. A.,’ of 
the Gadfly! And you did write that re- 
view !” cried Edward. 

“It’s always possible. 
you very angry?” 

“Angry? No—not at all. But it’s 
just nonsense your saying | know noth- 
ing of women—absolute nonsense!” 

“Perhaps—perhaps,” sdid Ann calm- 
ly, and she sat down on the couch. 
“Have you ever been on a_honey- 
moon ?” 

“Good Lord, no!” 

“T’m glad of that.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because in that case there’s 
excuse for your ignorance.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Edward, with 
some heat. 

“But there’s no excuse for your writ- 
ing about a thing like a honeymoon if 
you’ve never tried it,” added Ann 
firmly. 

“Why ever not? An author has to 
draw on his invention sometimes,” said 
Edward, with a somewhat pontificial 
air, 

“Not about a honeymoon. It’s a 
beautiful, sacred thing, a honeymoon; 
and for any one who hasn’t been on 
one and doesn’t really understand it 
to write about it—why—why, it’s van- 
dalism—just vandalism!” 


Did it make 





some 





“I thought you said you were Miss 
Anning, over the telephone. I didn't 
gather you were married,’ said Ed- 
ward, in a tone of dissatisfaction. 

“I’m not,” Ann assured him hastily, 
flushing a little. 

“Then how do you know about hon- 
eymoons ?” 

“Oh, | just do know—every woman 
knows! Why, a honeymoon is just as 
sacred and wonderful to me as a very 
beautiful new baby!” She sprang up 
suddenly and pointed a menacing fin- 
ger at him. “Now, don’t you ever dare 
to describe a baby till you've thor- 
oughly mastered all its lovely points!” 
she cried vehemently. 

“No, no, certainly 
promised readily. 

“You're quite capable of it—you 
know you are,” she said firmly, but with 
less vehemence, sinking back onto the 
couch again. ‘Remember you've really 
spoiled Hannah’s honeymoon; you're 
not to spoil her baby, too.” 

“I won't,” said Edward, in a tone 
that inspired trust. He observed that 
she used a scent he did not know, a 
delicate, subtle, seductive scent: 

She looked at him earnestly, with 
searching eyes, for perhaps a minute 
and a half; then she said: 

“You're almost exactly what I ex- 
pected from your book.” 

“Thanks awfully,” 
gloomily. ‘You don’t 
much of it.” 

“But I do! In parts it’s perfectly de 
lightful!” cried Ann. “Why do you 
write so well and so badly?” 

Edward sat down in the easy-chair 
facing her and shook his head. 

“It's really extraordinary,” she went 
on, frowning deeply. “And where on 
earth did you pick up that mass of mud- 
dled information about women?” 

“I’m really beginning to think that 
there is something in what you said in 
your review. I don’t know very much 
about women,” said Edward more 
gloomily. 

“Tt’s self-evident,” said Ann, in a tone 
of settled conviction. “But what both- 
ers me is how you managed to reach 
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years of maturity in such appalling ig- 
norance.” 

“Well,.I seem to have done it—some- 
how.” 

“Have you—have you—ever kissed a 
girl?” she asked, flushing a little. 

**T—well—er F 

“No; you haven’t. It’s no good your 
saying you have. I wouldn't believe 
you,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“Why, because you described a kiss 
—in ‘Hannah’s Honeymoon.’ Let’s see! 
How did it go—yes: ‘His lips touched 
her cheek for one brief moment; and 
he knew that he had always loved her 
—would always love her.’ It’s—it’s ab- 
surd!” 

“Why, what’s wrong with it?” 

“A 
ish! How could a peck like that re- 
veal to a man a whole lifetime of love?” 
she cried scornfully. 

“T don’t quite see,” 
the tone of a seeker. 

“Why, don’t you see that it was a 
long kiss that was wanted—a real, long, 
thrilling kiss—not a peck! A peck like 
that could reveal nothing at all!” 

“Couldn’t it, now?” asked Edward in 
the tone of one suddenly enlightened. 

“No, baby; it couldn't.” 

She paused, looking at him with a 
gently protective air; then she added: 

“But all the same I rather like you 
for it.” 

“Do you, now?” said Edward, in a 
more cheerful tone. “Why?” 

“Never mind,” she said, and flushed. 

They were silent, gazing at each 
other. Edward was looking at her as 
if he was beginning really to see her. 
The flush deepened in her cheeks, and 
she said hastily: 

“Another point that struck me: you 
make Hannah recover from a flood of 
tears before she’s had time to enjoy 
half of it. She couldn’t possibly have 














said Edward, in 


stopped—not when she was in that state 
—in less than ten minutes.” 
“Well, I’m certainly learning,” said 
Edward, is a tone of satisfaction. 
“You'd have learned ever so much 
more, ever so much quicker, if ever 
you'd been engaged.” 


a peck like that! Why it’s child-. 


“But I am engaged,” announced Ed- 
ward, with no great cheerfulness. 

“You are?” Ann exclaimed, some- 
what blankly. 

“Yes; I got engaged to-night.” 

“Oh, then you’d already learned all 
I’ve been telling you about kissing,” 
said Ann coldly. 

“No, I hadn't. 
kissing.” 

‘ “There wasn’t any kissing?” Ann 
spoke in a tone of stupefaction. 

“No. You. see, there couldn't be. 
We got engaged over the telephone,” 
Edward explained. 

“The telephone! Oh—my—good- 
ness!” gasped Ann; and she began to 
laugh, and laughed, and laughed. 

Edward gazed at her in a bewilder- 
ment that presently changed to resent- 
ment. 

At last she checked herself, and al- 
most on the instant her face grew indig- 
nant. 

“Do you mean to say you chucked 
away the finest, sweetest moment of 
your life on a beastly old telephone?” 
she said sternly. 

“Well—er—yes. I suppose—now 
you come to speak of it—I did,” said 
Edward sheepishly. 

“And did she—the girl—let you do 
it?” 

“Well, I suppose it was my fault.” 

“You mean it was all on the spur of 
the moment?” probed Ann, in the tone 
of an inquisitor. 

“Exactly.” 

“But she did accept you?” 

~ 

“Oh, you poor boy! You. have gone 
and done it!” she cried, with genuine 
compassion. 

“What on earth do you mean?” he 
said somewhat stiffly. 

“You mean it’s no business of mine. 
Well, it isn’t. But, oh, can’t you 
see No; I’ve said too much al- 
ready.” 

“Tell me. Can’t I see what?’ he de- 


There wasn’t any 





‘manded imperatively. 


“A girl who'd say ‘yes’ over a tele- 
phone, unless she was dying—oh! 
What is she like?” said Ann, in a hope- 
less tone. 
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“She’s—she’s Well, here’s her 
photograph—you can see for yourself.” 
He sprang up and handed it to her from 
the mantelpiece. 

She looked-at it carefully, shifting it 
this way and that. 

“Yes,” she said. “She’s got all five: 
‘Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and 
prisms.’ You poor boy, you have gone 
and done it! You'll write bad novels 
all your life now. Where does she 
live?” 

“She But why on earth should 
I tell you?” said Edward in some irri- 
tation. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t, if you'd rather 
not,” said Ann carelessly. “Only I 
should have liked’—she looked at him 
in an odd fashion that made his heart 
quicken its beat—‘‘I should have liked 
to help a—a—a promising writer to get 
on to the right way.” 

“But what could you do?” 

“Nothing—unless, perhaps, I knew 
the facts,” said Ann slowly. 

“Oh, well, she’s a canon’s daughter 
—of Milchester—where we come from. 
I’ve known her all my life 

“That may be an excuse, and again 
it mayn’t,” said Ann judicially. 

“Tt’s rather narrowing, of course— 
Milchester. But she’s an awfully nice 
girl, you know—thoroughly English.” 
Edward spoke with moderate warmth. 

“Of course she is.” Ann made a 
queer face at Evangeline’s portrait. 
“And you're in love with her?” 

“Oh, well—I don’t—I wouldn't go 
so far as to say that,” said Edward 
quickly, without pausing to think. For 
some inexplicable reason, he was be- 
ginning to find Ann very unloosening 
to his tongue. 

“You don’t?” cried Ann, and there 
was a sudden bright flush on her face. 
“Then why—why on earth did you pro- 
pose to her over that telephone ?”’ 

“Oh, well—er Edward paused, 
looking somewhat sheepish; then he 
came out with it frankly: “Well, to tell 
you the honest truth, it was my moth- 
er ss 




















cried Ann. 
finest woman I 


“Your mother ?” 
YY es: 


She’s_ the 


know, mind you.” There was a chal- 
lenge in his voice. 

“I’m sure she is. You'd be bound 
to have a very nice, clever mother,” 
said Ann, in the tone of one dispas- 
sionately stating a scientific fact. 

“She’s very clever,” he said. “Well, 
she’d been going for me about the book, 
saying very much the same as you— 
that 1 don’t know anything about wom- 
en; and I thought I’d better get en- 
gaged and start learning ‘a 

Ann laughed. “Oh, that’s perfectly 
lovely!” she cried. “The artist sacri- 
ficing himself to the cause of art!” 

“It wasn’t exactly that,” protested 
Edward, smiling. “Only we agreed that 
I wanted waking up—that I—er—was 
a kind of—er—sleeping beauty. And 
I looked round for a princess—to wake 
me, you know.” 

“Oh, how delightful!” cried Ann, 
laughing again. 

“And there was Evangeline, don’t 
you know?” 

“And you dashed to the telephone.” 

“Well, no. My mother suggested the 
telephone.” 

“Your mother must be a perfect dear, 
to pull your leg like that!” Ann ex- 
claimed, with enthusiasm. “But don’t 
you see what you’ve gone and done? 
You've gone and asked a—a. sleeping 
beauty to wake you up. This girl”—she 
tapped the photograph against her knee 
—‘can’t help you. She’s asleep herself. 
And, what’s more, she always will be!” 

“Oh, come! She’s quite a nice girl,” 
protested Edward. 

“Yes; but you don’t want a nice girl. 
You want—you want a live girl. I—I 
—almost said you wanted a _ hussy,” 
said Ann, giving herself a little shake. 

“Well, now, I think that’s just what 
my mother was afraid of. She was 
afraid that I might get mixed up with 
the wrong woman.” 

“Light at last! That explains Evan- 








geline!” cried Ann joyfully. “Evan- 
geline is the safe haven. Oh, the un- 
scrupulousness of mothers!” She 


paused, thoughtful; then she added: 
“But all the same, it wouldn’t be the 
safe haven. Some day—you'd burst 
out—you’d be sure to. And all the 




















while she’d have been no use to you— 
ever.” 

“Well, I’ve done it—anyhow,” said 
Edward firmly. 

“And you'll stick to it?’ 

“Of course.” 

“And Evangeline’ will stick to it. 
There’s no doubt about that,” Ann went 
on, with thoughtful conviction. “Oh, 
it’s so silly!” 

“Oh, come! It'll work out all right,” 
said Edward, in a tone that did not ring 
with hope. 

“Work out all right, when you go 
and marry a girl who was born to marry 
a curate? Later on, when you get your 
wings really going—when. you get on to 
something really big—you’ll get jerky 
and nervy; and your—your Evangeline 
won’t have the slightest notion how to 
help you; and you'll want understand- 
ing and sympathy so badly that you'll 
positively cry.” 

“Men don’t cry,” said Edward 
stoutly. 

“You will,” said Ann, with discour- 
aging conviction. “And it is such a 
shame that your work is going to be all 
spoiled !” 

“My work? But what about me?” 
said Edward ruefully. 

“You poor boy!” said Ann, and her 
blue eyes rested on him very gently. 

He found them very beautiful eyes. 

“You're very kind and sympathetic,” 
he sighed. 

“Something ought to be done; it 
ought really,” she said, frowning in her 
effort to hit on a plan. 

“There’s no doubt that you’re teach- 
ing me things about women.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said Ann, a lit- 
tle impatiently, still cudgeling her 
brains. 

There was silence, during which he 
watched her intent face with steady 
eyes. Presently he said: 

“What a delightful scent that is you 
use !”’ 

Ann seemed to awake from her 
thoughtfulness. She smiled at him. 

“Oh, that scent?” she said. “It’s my 
one extravagance. It costs me a guinea 
a bottle; and it’s not a large bottle, 
either.” 


asked Ann. 
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“Well, if it’s your only extravagance, 
it’s a very jolly one. What’s it called?” 

“Oh, dear, no! You'd, go and give 
some to your Evangeline!” said Ann. 

“Oh, no, I shouldn’t,” Edward pro- 
tested. ‘I don’t believe she uses scent 
at all. I never noticed it.” 

“Sweet, English girl! Well, she 
won't ever use this,” scoffed Ann. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Edward, start- 
ing to his feet and pulling out his watch. 

“What's the matter?” 

“The time—I had forgotten all about 
it. Suppose the pater comes and finds 
you here?” 

“Oh, joy—oh, rapture!” Ann spoke 
with supreme carelessness. 

“Or suppose the mater came down 
for something?” 

“Oh, she’d be extremely relieved— 
she’d just love it,” said Ann, smiling at 
him. 

“T really believe she would,” said Ed- 
ward thoughtfully. 

“There! You see, you can learn 
about women, if you get the chance,” 
cried Ann in a tone of triumph. 

“With you for teacher,” added Ed- 
ward, in warmer accents. 

“And what do you suppose your 
Evangeline would think if she could see 
us?” 

“Goodness knows!” 

“IT know,” said Ann, with decision. 
“She’s be shocked—just ignorantly 
shocked. That’s what a girl who'd say 
‘yes’ over a telephone would be. She’d 
jump to conclusions like a very active 
kangaroo.” 

“I’m afraid you're right,” said Ed 
ward gloomily. 

“You certainly are learning about 
womgn” said Ann complacently. 

“Yes; I am—thanks to you.” 

Ann rose. 

“Well, I must be going,” she said. 

“Oh, no—not just yet,” protested 
Edward. “My father won’t be back yet 
a while; and I want to go on learning.” 

“T must. I want to write your inter- 
view while you’re fresh in my mind,” 
said Ann. 

“Good heavens! You’re never going 
to write os 
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“But of course I am.” Ann smiled 
at him mischievously. “It’s been a most 
interesting: Fe 

There came the sound of a hearty 
sneeze from the landing and the sound 
of a footfall in the hall. 

“Good Lord! It’s the pater!” cried 
Edward. 

“Goodness!” cried Ann. 

he window was in front of her, 
right across the room; on her left was 
a door. She made one spring to it. 

“Tt’s my bedroom!” gasped Edward. 

Ann wrenched open the door, sprang 
inside, and shut it quietly behind her, 
as the dean entered the sitting room. 





CHAPTER XI. 


entered, benevolent and 


The dean 
beaming. 

“Hullo! Did you have a good time?” 
asked Edward quickly. “Would you 
like a whisky and soda?” 

He went hastily to the cupboard in 
which he kept them. The churchman 
of the world failed to observe his 
strained tones and perturbed air. He 
said: 

“Thank you, my dear boy; I should. 
London is a very thirsty place.” 

He sat down on the couch on which 
Ann had been sitting and beamed 
firmly. , 

“And how did you like the Cabaret 
Club?” asked Edward, setting the 
whisky and soda on the table, keeping 
his guilty face turned away from his 
father as he did so. 

“Well, it was curious—very curious,” 
said the dean in measured tones. “The 
pictures on the wall are cubist.” 

“And did you like them?” 

“Well, not very much,” said the dean 
thoughtfully. “They seemed to me very 
easy to do. In fact, with a little prac- 
tice, I could do them myself.” 

“I’m sure you could,” said Edward, 
pouring out the whisky. 

“There was one of a man being 
hanged.” 

“A very cheery sight at supper,” said 
Edward, handing his father the whisky 
and soda. 
“Yes, yes. 


But also it was a very 
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crude and immature work of art,” said 
the dean. 

“And what were the people like?” 

“Oh, they were quiet—quite quiet at 
first. They listened to the singing quite 
quietly. They were all sober,” added 
the dean, with an air of judicial im- 
partiality. 

“Was the singing good?” continued 
Edward, firmly keeping the talk going. 

“It was in German. Er—er—Billy 
said that they dealt with life in the 
raw,” said the dean. “But I don’t un- 
derstand German.” 

“Were their voices good?” Edward 
persisted. 

“Well, they were rather harsh.” 

“Raw life in German rendered by 
harsh voices? Well, I don’t wonder 
you came away.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that—it wasn’t that,” 
the dean explained hastily. “It was a 
young lady—at least she had the accent 
and intonation of a lady. She—er—she 
wanted to dance on the table.” 

“And didn’t she?” 

“No—no. Her friends dissuaded her. 
But I thought I had better go; and— 
er—er—Billy agreed with me. He said 
that it might be growing rowdy. So he 
put me into a taxi. I think he went 
back.” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” said Edward. 

The dean sniffed, and then he sniffed 
again. 

Suddenly Edward remembered the 
great event that had happened that 
evening. 

“You'll be interested to hear, sir, that 
I’m engaged to Evangeline,” he an- 
nounced brusquely and a trifle stiffly. 

“God bless my soul! You don’t say 
so?” exclaimed the dean, rising quickly, 
and coming to him. “My warmest con- 
gratulations, my dear boy—my warmest 
congratulations !”’ 

He seized Edward’s hand and shook 
it warmly. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Edward, with- 
out any great enthusiasm, and his hand 
was limp in his father’s grasp. 

“T’m indeed thankful—and I’m sure 
your mother is thankful, too—for this 
sudden and hardly expected fulfillment 























of our dearest wishes,” the dean went 
on. 

“T thought you said, before you went 
out with Billy, that there was plenty 
of time,” said Edward, somewhat 
glumly. 

“Did I? Ah, yes; to be sure I did. 
But I’m pleased—very pleased—that it 
has been settled so soon. Did you go 
round and see Evangeline?” 

“No; I asked her over the telephone,” 
Edward explained gloomily. 

“Excellent—excellent!"’ approved the 
dean. “What should we do without 
these recent inventions of science?” 

“Ves—of course,” said Edward, still 
more gloomily, thinking how differently 
the same thing struck different people. 

“Evangeline is a girl with a thous—— 
[ mean in a thousand,” said the dean, 
with firm emphasis. 

“She is,” agreed Edward. 

“And her income with yours But 
there, I must not expatiate on these 
loaves and fishes—they are there; suf- 
fice it to know they are there—in the 
face of love’s young dream.” 

“But it isn’t quite that. I’m afraid 
I don’t love Evangeline in quite the— 
the—conventional sense,’ Edward put 
in hastily. 

“Oh, that’s all right—that’s quite all 
right. JI and your mother, too, quite 
appreciate your difficulties—difficulties 
inherited possibly from myself. Be- 
tween ourselyes—entirely between our- 


loved 





elves—I never your mother in 
quite the conventional sense. But look 
at the result és 

Edward smiled faintly, a somewhat 
wry simile. 

“Harmony — complete harmony, 


based on common sense and daily inter- 
course,” continued the dean, warming to 
his subject. 

““T wonder- Edward began. 

But the dean cut him short, saying in 
his best pulpit voice: 

“Intimacy—intimacy, my dear boy, is 
the soil for a common-sense marriage. 
In intimacy the little seed of love takes 
root slowly and surely. In intimacy it 
burgeons and blossoms forth like a 
grain of mustard seed.” 
“Yes, sir. But—but you said all that 
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last Sunday,” said Edward reproach- 
fully. 

“Did 1? Did I, now? Well, I sup- 
pose I had you in mind at the time,” 
said the dean. “But there; it’s late to 
be discussing the ethics of love and mar- 
riage. We'll postpone the discussion 
till you and Evangeline have grown a 
little more intimate. Now, I must be 
going to bed.” 

He finished his whisky and soda, set 
the glass down on the table, sniffed, 
and said: ‘Dear me! What a delicious 
perfume there is in this room!” 

“Ts there?” 

“Yes; delicious. I never noticed it 
before I went out.” He sniffed again. 

“Tt must be that new hair wash I’m 
trying,” said Edward deceitfully. 

“Hair wash? My dear boy, I must 
try it. It’s delicious. Could you let 
me have a little? I suffer from a slight 
dryness of the scalp,” said the dean ea- 
gerly; and he took a step toward the 
door of the bedroom. 

Edward headed him off firmly. 

“I’m afraid it’s no use for that, sir,” 
he said, still deceitfully. “It’s used— 
to—to correct the moisture of the scalp 
—to dry it.” 


“That's a pity—a great pity. Such 
a delicious fragrance! Well, good 
night, my boy—good night.” 

“Good night, sir,” said Edward, in a 


tone of relief, as he got his father over 
the threshold of the sitting room. 

\t the outer door of the flat the dean 
paused to ask: “You're quite sure that 


that +7 \ } ] madiuce da 
f ~ ( ~ ( ce 


warned 
“Quite sure juite,” said Edward 
with decision. 

‘A pity—a great pity! I must get 
your dear mother to try it first. Good 
night, my boy, good night.” 

Edward watched him halfway up the 
stairs; then, with a deep sigh of relief, 
he shut the door. The latch could not 
be opened from the outside; but that 
was not enough for him. He stooped 
and shot the bolt at the bottom of the 
door. 

Then he went briskly back to the sit- 
ting room. As he entered it, Ann 


opened the bedroom door and faced him, 
smiling. 








“That was a shave!” he said in a low 
voice. 

“However came you to leave the door 
of your flat open?” 

“Carelessness—sheer carelessness! 
And, of course, I never expected a visi- 
tor by the fire escape. I’m awfully sorry 
if it gave you a shock.” He spoke peni- 
tently. 

“Oh, no; it didn’t give me any shock. 
In fact, it was most useful. I got a lot 
of copy I should never have had other- 
wise,’ said Ann amiably; and _ she 
smiled as she sank down into her old 
position on the couch. 

“Copy?” repeated Edward faintly. 

“Yes; English author’s bedroom. It’s 
the kind of thing they love in the States, 
you know.” She pulled out a little 
notebook, and, consulting it, continued: 
*“Doesn’t use a comb. Doesn't use 
hair wash. Doesn’t get his clothes 
pressed often enough.’ There’s a large 
clothes-pressing industry in the States, 
you know.” 

“No, I don’t!” growled Edward. 

“Well, there is,” said Ann amiably, 
and from her notebook she read on: 
* *Boots very badly cleaned.’ You don’t 
do it yourself by any chance?” 

“Certainly not!” snapped Edward. 

“Bootblacking is an art in the 
States,” said Ann, smiling sweetly at 


him. She read on: “* ‘Doesn't wear 
sleeping suit.’ I say, you must look 


sweet in that flannelette nighty!”’ 
“Look here! This is outrageous!” 
cried the fuming Edward 


4 
‘Not outrage 


Ss 


ous cactly— fash- 
Ann, with unimpaired 
sweetness. “I like you when | 
flash. But don’t get letting them flash 
at your sweet English Prunes and 
Prisms, or you'll catch it.” 

“Don’t you think you'd Letter be go- 
ing?” Edward inquired, with cold, al- 
most bitter, politeness. 

“You asked me to stay yourself!” 
cried Ann indignantly. “And you cer- 
tainly would wear sleeping suits if I 
married you!” 

“Don't 


ioned,” said 
your eyes 


be indelicate!” said Edward, 


with some heat, and he blushed. 
“Evangeline probably won’t mind 
began Edward. 


, 


“Well, I’m— 
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“But that flannelette nighty 


“It’s not flannelette—it’s flannel!” 
burst out Edward, with yet greater 
heat. 


“Well, fannel nighty—is really an im- 
mense discovery. It makes the real, 
human appeal to the feminine heart. It 
will sell an extra two thousand copies 
of ‘Hannah's Honeymoon’ at least. It 





will be in scores of papers in the 
States 49 

“Damn the States!” cried Edward 
fervently. 

“Oh, hush! And the poor States 


craving for my interview with you,” 
reproached Ann. 

“T say, you’re not really going to put 
all those ridiculous details in?” said Ed- 
ward, in a less violent tone. 

“But of course I am!” cried Ann. 
“Tt’s business—business for you as well 
as for me. I’m a woman; you can’t ex- 
pect me to be sentimental in business.” 

“You are a woman! There’s no doubt 
about that,”’ said Edward bitterly. 

Ann clapped her hands. “You're be- 
ginning to see it!” she cried in a tone 
of the liveliest delight. 

Edward gazed at her in a gloomy 
perplexity. 

They were silent a little while. Ann 
put her notebook into her wrist bag, 
took from it a long scent bottle, which 
she hid in the palm of her hand, let a 
few drops trickle from it on to the 
cushion, and said very seriously: 

“What you said about my being in- 


delicate—you don’t really mean that? 
You don’t think I don’t know what 
true delicacy is?” 

Her appealing eyes seemed to have 


grown larger, and the corners of her 
lips drooped a little. 

Her sudden pathetic air smote Ed- 
ward's heart, and he cried: 

“Oh, no—no! I spoke in a hurry.” 
She looked at him gravely, earnestly. 
“T tell you what—I should like you to 
meet my mother,” he added impulsively. 

“And I should like to meet her—very 
much,” said Ann. 

“Well, can’t you come in to-morrow 
afternoon ?” 

“Tt would be nice. But—shouldn’t I 
want explaining, rather?” 

















“Explaining? No. Send up your 
card-and ask for an interview. My 
father and my mother, too, would be 
ever so pleased to see me interviewed.” 

“I suppose they would,” said Ann 
thoughtfully. “And their feeling like 
that about you makes it all the more 
odd that they should have let you go 
and tie yourself up with Evangeline.” 

“Oh, Evangeline’s all right.” There 
was no great warmth in his tone, how- 
ever. 


“Perhaps, but not for you. Is she 
going to be here to-morrow ?” 

“Ses,” 

“Then I will certainly come,” said 


Ann quickly. “I should iove to see the 
girl you’re—you’re not going to marry.” 

“Not going to marry?” exclaimed 
Edward in some astonishment. 

“No; not if all the resources of mod- 
ern journalism have to be strained to 
save you,” announced Ann with de- 
cision. “But I must be going.” 

She went briskly to the window. 

“Wait—wait a minute,” said Edward 
quickly. “Why are you so eager to do 
this for me?” 

Ann stepped through the window and 
leaned in, smiling. 

“Oh, there’s the interests of litera- 
ture. Besides——” She stopped and 
smiled a provoking smile. 

“Yes? 


gerly. 





Besides?” asked Edward ea- 


“Oh, well, some people have all the 


luck—I may marry -you myself!’ 
She vanished, laughing 
CHAPTER XII. 


Edward dashed to the window and 
looked down the fire escape in time to 
see Ann vanish into the window of her 
flat. She did not look up. He walked 
slowly to the middle of the room and 
looked around it with a somewhat dazed 
air. Then he walked slowly to the man- 
telpiece, and, taking up a favorite pipe, 
filled it slowly, staring the while with 
unseeing eyes at the portrait of Evan- 
geline. 

He lighted the pipe, looked around 
the room again, and sighed. He had 
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made the sudden discovery that a bache- 
lor’s is a lonely lot. 

*Then he frowned. He had remem- 
bered that Evangeline was about to 
ameliorate his lonely lot. 

He began to pace up and down the 
room, wearing a very gloomy air. Sud- 
denly he sniffed; the air of gloom light- 
ened for a little and he almost smiled. 
Then the gloom settled down on him 
darker than ever. He mixed himself a 
whisky and soda, and drank it funereal- 
ly. He finished it, knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, and strode, rather than 
walked, into his bedroom. It seemed 
to him that it, too, was fragrant with 
the presence of Ann. It is not im- 
probable that she had spared a little of 
her scent for it also. But even that did 
not lighten his gloom; he went to sleep 
sulkily. 

Ann entered her flat flushed and 
smiling. Then the smile faded, and she 
stood reflecting with a faint air of doubt 
on her face. Perhaps she had gone too 


far in her last sentence. 
Presently she gave herself a little 
shake and smiled again defiantly. It 


had been her deliberate purpose to dis- 
turb Edward’s peaceful spirit, and she 
had disturbed it. 

She sat down in an easy-chair to 
think it over at her ease; and she 
thought it over, smiling at first, and then 
frowning. She had not been disap- 
pointed by the interview. She had per- 
ceived the potentialities of Edward's 

i and though 
he had been at a disadvantage through- 
out their meeting, it had not at all weak- 
ened her belief in him, while it had 
deepened her belief that he was un- 
awakened to life and love. 

Moreover, he had an even finer face 
than his photograph had _ promised; 
naturally it had not given the full value 
of his eyes. Now that she had seen him 
and talked with him, she was surer 
than ever that, with the right woman to 
help develop his deeper and more in- 
tense emotions, he would grow into an 
uncommonly fine man, doing the fine 
work that is really valuable to the 
world. 


mind and spirit in his book; 
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Over these considerations she had 
smiled, faint, musing smiles of pleasant 
reminiscence. It was at this point that 
she began to frown. His life was not 
destined to be intensified and heightened 
by the right woman; here he was about 
to be yoked with the ideal narrow- 
minded, unpleasant wife of the curate 
of a country parish! 

In the picture she had earlier made in 
her mind of the author of “Hannah’s 
Honeymoon” and his _ environment, 
there had been no Evangeline. The 
book had given her so strong a sense of 
the author’s aloofness from women that 
to find him thus preémpted had been 
something of a shock. It could not be, 
she told herself with considerable em- 
phasis, that she wanted him herself, 
since she had made his acquaintance 
only a few minutes before learning that 
he was engaged to be married, so that 
there had been no chance at all for any 
deeper interest in him to awaken in her. 
This made it all the more remarkable 
that her impersonal irritation at this 
unfortunate engagement should be so 
violent. 

She thought of Evangeline’s thin, un- 
kissable lips and pointed, obstinate chin 
with the liveliest bitterness. How a 
girl like that would blunt his finer in- 
stincts! How she would blight the finer 
aspirations of his soul! Probably, with 
her, he would never awaken at all, and 
the world would be an everlasting loser 
by his sleep. A girl who would accept 
a man over the telephone! Ann’s lips 
curled in an ineffable scorn, and then 
she scowled darkly. Why, it was treach- 
ery to their sex! 

Yet, after all, that was not without 
its bright side. Even though she was 
so plainly the ideal stockish curate’s 
wife, she could not really care for Ed- 
ward, to accept him like that! If she 
had, she must have put him off till he 
could ask her face to face. And that 
was a good thing; it made his rescue 
entirely justifiable. However fond of 
him Evangeline might have been, he 
would still have had to be rescued from 
her. It was so much to the good that 
only her vanity and not her deeper feel- 
ings would be hurt. Indeed, it was very 


unlikely that she had any deeper feel- 
ings. He should be rescued! 

She heaved a deep sigh of relief at 
having finally made up her mind that 
he should be rescued; and the decision 
that she was the person to rescue him 
followed immediately. But the frown 
did not lift at once from her face; she 
was considering the extreme difficulty 
of the rescue. For all that, it was plain 
that Evangeline could not care—really 
care—for him, she did not look at all 
the kind of girl to let him go without a 
violent struggle. Assuredly, it would be 
no use to go to her and try to make 
clear to her the grounds on which she 
must let him go—that she would merely 
be a hindrance to him, cramping his de- 
velopment. Probably it would be im- 
possible to make her understand; and 
if she were made to understand, it was 
far from unlikely that she would con- 
sider the cramping of his finer, more 
generous instincts a truly laudable proc- 
ess. It was plain, indeed, that his res- 
cue could be effected only by heroic 
measures. 

Ann sat on frowning for a while, as 
heroic measure after measure suggested 
itself, only to be rejected. She could 
not discover the right one. Altogether, 
she had given a good half. hour to the 
sad case of Edward when she gave her- 
self a little shake, rose, and went brisk- 
ly to the writing table. The sooner she 
wrote and dispatched that interview, the 
better. 

It would have done very 
it next morning; but 


well to 
write it and cable it 
Ann did not do her work like that. She 
knew that the American editor liked 
things doing forthwith; to get that in- 
terview written and dispatched that 
night would be counted unto her as 
efficiency. They would value her for 
hustling for the paper. Besides, she did 
not wish to take any chances. Edward 
Hargraves had been surprised into that 
interview ; it was possible that he might 
be surprised into another, and that one 
reach New York within a few hours 
of her own, and so the Courier would 
lose the scoop. It was, indeed, only a 
little scoop; but scoops are scoops. 

She worked at it slowly, carefully— 

















sometimes smiling as the happy phrase 
came to her, sometimes frowning in her 
effort to find the happy phrase—for 
more than an hour. In the end she 
had it very much to her liking—quite 
as much to her liking as she had any 
right to expect. She folded it, slipped 
it into an envelope, and rose with a sigh 
of content. She put on a hat, hurried 
down the stairs, and bade the night 
porter of the Mansions whistle her a 
taxicab. 

He regarded her with manifest sur- 
prise, for he was hardly used to young 
and pretty tenants of the flats dashing 
out into London at one o’clock in the 
morning. Ann did not miss his sur- 
prise ; and since, when the taxicab came, 
he went down the steps and opened the 
door for her, she was careful to raise 
her voice as she told the chauffeur to 
drive to the office of the New York 
Courier in Fleet Street. The porter re- 
turned to his chair in the hall with his 
mind at ease. 

Along the empty streets the taxicab 
took her to the office of the New York 
Courier in a little more than five min- 
utes. Ann paid the driver and mounted 
the stairs in the cheerful spirit of one 
who knows that she will be welcome to 
an editor. Had it been earlier in the 
evening, she would have cabled the in- 
terview herself; but her instructions 
were that after the rush hours she was 
to take anything that was to be cabled 
to the office itself, to be sent over the 
paper’s private wire 


The office boy recognized her with a 
wide-mouthed smile, and made haste to 
take in her name to Mr. Limasson, the 


London editor; and he called through 
the door to her to come in. She went 
in briskly. Mr. Limasson, a man of 
forty-five, wearing the worn and weary 
air that comes from years of dyspepsia, 
greeted her with a faint cheerfulness. 

“T’ve brought the interview with Ed- 
ward Hargraves,” she explained, “the 
author of ‘Hannah’s Honeymoon.’ Mr. 
Willett cabled me to get it and cable 
it out. I only got it late this evening, 
and I’ve only just written it up; so I 
brought it to the office to be sent over 
your own wire.” 
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You’ve got that inter- 
view, have you?” cried Mr. Limasson, 
and his face brightened as he pressed 
the button that summoned the telegraph 


“By Jove! 


operator. ‘Well, there’s no doubt about 
it: Angels rush in where fools are fain 
to tread.” 

He enjoyed a reputation for being 
epigrammatic, and missed few oppor- 
tunities for showing how well he de- 
served it. 

“That’s a very nice way of putting 
it,” said Ann, smiling at him. 

“No: it’s the cold, cold truth,’ he 
said. 

The telegraph operator bustled in, 
and Mr. Limasson handed him the in- 
terview. 

“Send this off at once, Mr. Jenkins, 
please,” he ordered. 

“And may I have the copy back when 
you've done with it? It will save mea 
lot of trouble when I write it for the 
Gadfly,” said Ann, who never did her 
work twice over if she could help it. 

“Certainly. Post it off to Miss An- 
ning as soon as you’ve dispatched it, 
Mr. Jenkins.” 

Mr. Jenkins hurried out of the room 
with the manuscript; and Mr. Limas- 
son continued : 

“Parkins and Harrington will both 
be pretty sick at your wiping their eye 
like this. They’ve both had a shot at 
that interview and missed it.” 


“Oh, I had the luck,” said Ann 
quickly, for she always stood by a col- 
league. 

“You made the You 





got at Hargrave I 
“Not till he'd saved me 
ing at Henley.” 

“Oh, that was you, was it?” said Mr. 
Limasson quickly. ‘*We cabled that out 
earlier in the evening.” 

“Yes; it was I,” said Ann. “And if 
he’d saved Mr. Parkins or Mr. Harring- 
ton from drowning, one of them would 
have got an interview with him.” 

“Yes; but they never gave him the 
chance.” 

“Well, don’t scold them too severely,” 
said Ann, smiling at him 

“T shan’t scold them. 


from drown 


I shall just let 
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the anguish of having their eyes wiped 
sink in. But I’m very. much obliged to 
you for getting us this interview; and 
I'll cable them to feature it under your 
name in our literary pages.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Ann warmly. 

“Not at all. We must do all we can 
for contributors who are ready to 
drown for the paper. That rescue 
wasn’t a real accident, I'll swear.” 

“Well, perhaps it might have been 
avoided if Mr. Hargraves hadn’t been 
handy,” said Ann demurely. 

“IT knew it,” said Mr. Limasson, 
pleased with his discernment. ‘Well, 
next time I want something difficult 
done, I shall know where to go.” 

Ann thanked him again, and took 
leave of him. She went out into Fleet 
Street, pleased with her success, and a 
taxicab carried her quickly back to her 
flat. The night porter was yet more 
relieved by her returning so soon. 

She made herself a cup of chocolate, 
and over it considered carefully again 
the character of Evangeline. The 
longer she considered, the plainer it 
grew that the methods of the liberator 
would have to be heroic. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Edward awoke in a mood of mingled 
exhilaration and oppression to which he 
was quite unused; and since, as a rising 
young novelist, he was naturally inter- 
ested keenly in his emotions, he 
his most earnest atten- 


own 
gave this mood 
tion. Life had certainly 
more significant and important for him 
since the night before; he was very 
clearly aware of that. It made the op- 
pression on- his spirit all the more re- 
markable. After careful consideration 
of the strange phenomenon, he was 
forced to the painful conclusion that it 
was the result of his engagement to 
Evangeline. 

He did not go to the length of dis- 
covering the source of his exhilaration 
in his meeting with Ann; as an en- 
gaged man, he could not permit himself 
such a depth of introspection. It was 
enough to know that he was greatly dis- 


grown tar 


turbed in spirit, and that the disturbance 
was not wholly unpleasant. 

The faint fragrance of the subtle and 
seductive perfume Ann used hung still 
on the air of his bedroom, and he found 
it pleasantly troubling. Also, he could 
not but ascribe to its stimulation the ex- 
traordinary vividness with which her 
charming and piquant face kept rising 
before his mind. When, after making 
his toilet, he came into his sitting room, 
he found that there also it lingered on 
the air. While it increased his new in- 
terest in life, it did nothing, subtle as it 
was, to soothe his disturbed spirit. 

After breakfast he found himself 
hesitating about lighting his pipe, lest 
the smoke should destroy this fragrant 
witness to the presence of Ann. He 
found it really difficult to make up his 
mind about it, till in the end he had to 
take himself severely to task for his 
sentimentality; since Evangeline was 
not the object of it, it was utterly out 
of place in her betrothed. He lighted 
his pipe with a gloomy resignation. 

Doubtless it was the admirable view 
of the backs of the buildings in Dover 
Street that caused him to sit by the 
open window to smoke it; and from the 
persistence with which he kept looking 
down the fire escape, it was plain that 
he found its structure of the most fas- 
cinating interest. 

He saw nothing of Ann, and he was 
somewhat surprised by the fact, for he 
had expected her to lean out of her 
window when she took her morning 
view of the prospect from it. Yet there 
was really no reason for surprise, as 
she was still sleeping. In the matter 
of sleep she was very strict with her- 
self; she made a point of always sleep- 
ing for eight hours, no matter at what 
time she went to bed. Since she had 
gone to bed at two, it was her duty 
to sleep till ten. The result of this 
severity was that she not only looked 
fresh and unjaded always, but that she 
always came to her work with her brain 
fresh and unjaded. 

When his pipe came to an end, Ed- 
ward heaved a sigh and rose. He looked 
at his desk with considerable disfavor; 
he resented its obvious, almost blatant, 














invitation to him to come to work. At 
the moment his mind was full of mat- 
ters far more important than work. 
None the less, he did go to it and sit 
down, but only for two minutes, while 
he made out a short list. If he went 
shopping without having made a list of 
what he wanted, he so often forgot to 
buy the most important thing of all. 

He then looked out of the win- 
dow, sighed, went to his bedroom, and 
put on his shoes. He then looked out 
of the window of his sitting room. 

He went upstairs to the flat in which 
his father and mother were staying, to 
bid them good morning. He tound them 
at breakfast, and sat down in an easy- 
chair. The dean, forgetting that Ed- 
ward’s engagement was a purely com- 
mon-sense affair, rallied him gently on 
his disturbed slumbers and_ pleasant 
dreams. Edward received the rallying 
gloomily, but, for the resi, he showed 
himself in very good spirits, and took 
part cheerfully in the discussion of their 
plans for the day. 

They decided that they would go to 
the Tate Gallery in the morning, lunch 
at Prince’s, and spend an hour at the 
Academy before coming to tea with him. 
Edward agreed to lunch with them at 
Prince’s, but excused himself from 
going with them to the Academy on the 
ground that he would be making the 
preparations for tea. He tried to hide 
from himself the fact that his refusal 
was based on the hope that if he were 
in his rooms, he omething 
of Ann before tea. 

That arranged, he took his leave of 


might see 


them till lunch time He left his 
mother somewhat puzzled. She had 
expected confidently to find him in a 


diffident and subdued mood that morn- 
ing, after the plunge he had taken the 
night before; but here he was, excited 
and alert, wearing an air of pleasant ex- 
pectancy. When her bewilderment had 
worn off a little, she was pleased to find 


that she had been wrong in her ex- 


pectation, and to perceive that, so far 
from depressing him, his engagement to 
Evangeline was having a really bracing 
effect on him. 

Edward 


went back to his flat and 
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looked out of the sitting-room window. 
Then he sighed, took his hat and cane, 
and set forth to shop. 

He did not go down by the lift, but 
by the stairs, slowly. On the floor be- 
low his own he stopped at the head of 
the stairs to untie his shoe laces and tie 
them up again more neatly. For all he 
gained by it he might as well have gone 
straight down by the lift. No Ann ap- 
peared, and he heard no sound of any 
one moving in her flat. This was still 
not surprising, as it was only ten min- 
utes to ten. 

He came out of Wellington Mansions 
reluctantly and took a taxicab to the 
Army and Navy Stores. As a church- 
man, his father had naturally dealt there 
since their foundation, and Edward had 
simply and without thought followed in 
his footsteps. In less than five min- 
utes he had bought a worthy trouser 
press. He found that it could not be 
delivered at \Vellington Mansions till 
the afternoon; he decided, therefore, to 
take it with him. He was longer in 
finding silk sleeping suits of the exact 
colors that suited him best; and when 
he had bought them, he had an uneasy 
feeling that, as Ann had suggested, they 
would be wasted on Evangeline. This 
feeling set him to wondering whether 
Ann had been serious in saying that she 
proposed to break off the engagement, 
and whether she was likely to succeed 
in the attempt. 

He told himself with considerable se- 
verity that he would permit nothing of 
the kind 

These matters seemed to him fraught 
with such extreme importance that he 
stopped in front of a counter loaded 
with expensive fancy articles, to con- 
sider them; and gradually his air grew 
gloomy and a trifle distracted. It was 
this that awoke the suspicion of one 
of the leading, but thick-nosed, detec- 
tives of the establishment. 

When, having come to the virtuous 
resolve not to permit Ann to rob Evan- 
geline of him, Edward roused himself 
from his abstraction and took his way 
to the hosiery department, the detective 
followed him with the gait of a sleuth- 
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hound and an air of carefully subdued 
eagerness. 

His suspicions were deepened by 
Edward's utter failure to find matching 
socks and ties of sufficient delicacy of 
hue to suit his suddenly fastidious taste. 
There were ties of hues he could bear 
and socks of hues he could bear, but 
the hues were not the same. The detec- 
tive found his exacting demands sus- 
picious indeed, and watched him with 
the eyes of a lynx in the instant ex- 
pectation of seeing him pocket a tie or 
a pair of socks. His suspicions were 
not allayed by Edward's purchase of 
a stout comb in another department. 

Accordingly, he came down in the 
lift with the suspect and accompanied 
him to the department in which per- 
fumes were sold. There Edward’s per- 
tinacity in his search for the perfume 
to which Ann had introduced him, and 
even more his failure to find it, deep- 
ened his suspicions yet more ; every mo- 
nent he expected him to pocket a bottle 
of eau de Cologne. Edward, however, 
continued to disappoint him. None the 
less, the detective accompanied him to 
the door of the stores, and was deeply 
bewildered by his departure with no 
more of the company’s property than a 
comb and a large parcel for which he 
had manifestly paid. 

Edward returned straight to his flat 
with the trouser press, went straight 
to his sitting-room window, and looked 
Seeing and hearing 
interested him, he 


earnestly out of it. 
nothing that greatly 
put three pairs of trousers in the press 
and screwed it very tight. Then he felt 
that after the tiresome labor of shopping 
he needed a pipe, and he sat at the 
window to smoke it. The smoke made 
him cough a good deal, and he whistled, 
with no conspicuous attention to har- 
mony, parts of three tunes. But he saw 
and heard nothing of Ann, 

He went to his agent’s in a disap- 
pointed spirit, and, to the agent’s sur- 
prise, took a gloomy view of his future 
as a novelist. The agent was used 
rather to clients who took too roseate 
views of their futures as novelists. 

On his way back to Wellington Man- 
sions, Edward stopped his taxicab at 





the bottom of Bond Street and walked 
up it with a coldly resolute air. Here 
he was successful in finding matching 
ties and socks of the delicate hues his 
new fastidiousness demanded. 

Encouraged by this success, he es- 
sayed once more to find the perfume. 
But in this, though he made a careful 
examination of the wares of two shops, 
he failed. 

He found the lift somewhat slow in 
reaching his landing, and hurried from 
it, swiftly and with a quickly beating 
heart, to the window of his sitting room. 
A brief glance at the prospect assured 
him that there had been no grounds for 
his impatience. He screwed the trouser 
press tighter, viciously. 

When, however, he unpacked his new 
ties and socks, their delicate and satis- 
fying hues soothed him somewhat. He 
put on the prettiest tie and the socks 


that matched it, and was still more 
soothed. 
It was only half past twelve. There 


was still an hour before he need start 
for Prince’s, and he came reluctantly to 
the conclusion that there was no valid 
reason why he should not do some 
work. He sat down to it with admirable 
firmness, and found that, so far as his 
work went, the sense of stimulation 
with which he had awakened that 
morning still persisted; his ideas were 
flowing uncommonly freely. At the 
same time he did not get on with it very 
fast; he was so often interrupted by 
the necessity for looking out of the 
window. 

At a quarter past one there came a 
ring at the door of his flat, and, opening 
it, he found Mr. William Lloyd on the 
threshold. 

“T came to see if you were going out 
to lunch,” said Mr. William Lloyd. 
“Business brought me to what is vul- 
garly known as the West End, and it 
was but a step to your lift.” 


“I’m lunching with my people at 
Prince’s. You’d better ‘come along,” 
said Edward. 

“Prince’s? Me? In these clothes? 
I am an honest British artist dressed 


for honest work, not for reveling early 
in the afternoon in luxurious cosmopoli- 


























tan restaurants,” said Mr. William 
Lloyd with a very virtuous air. 

Then of a sudden his eyes brightened 
and grew keen as he looked at Edward 
more closely. He took him firmly by 
the arm, led him into his sitting room 
into a good light near the window, and 
looked at him again. Then he said: 

“A new tie—socks to match it—oh, 
is this bohemian, I ask!—and worse 
still, a new light in the eye! I hold a 
changed man in my hand.” He shook 
Edward gently. ‘What have you been 
doing ? Surely—surely—you have never 
been going it!” 

Edward as a rule bore patiently with 
the peculiar ways of Mr. William 
Lloyd, but to-day he said rather impa- 
tiently : 

“Don’t talk rot!” 

“Rot? Rot? You are changed,” said 
Mr. William Lloyd with unabated firm- 
ness. “You might deceive the eye of 
am honest British artist, but not the eye 
of a man of the world. Out with it, 
brave boy! What have you been do- 
ing?” 

Edward saw no reason to conceal his 
changed estate from his friend. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I’m en- 
gaged to be married,” he said. 

“Engaged to be married!” cried Mr. 
William Lloyd, for once shaken from 
his worldly serenity. “By Jove, this is 
sudden !” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

“Engagements are generally sudden, 
aren't they ?”’ Edward coldly 

“Many are, but not as sudden as this. 
At ten o’clock last night your heart was 
entirely unaffected ; nay more, you were 
the ingenuus puer, ignorant of women, 
deaf, blind, and dumb—especially dumb 
—to their charms. Fifteen hours later 
I find you giving yourself distinct airs 
on the strength of being engaged to be 
married, Sudden? Nothing could be 
more sudden. Deducting the requisite 
eight hours for sleep and another for 
your toilet and breakfast, you have per- 
formed a whole successful wooing in 
six hours,” said Mr. William Lloyd, 
with a cold mathematical precision that 
Edward found somewhat grating. 
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“Oh, if you look at it like that!” he 
said. 

“But of course I look at it like that 
—gasping with amazement. How did 
you do it in the time?” 

With any one else, Edward would 
have been uncommonly short, but from 
Mr. William Lloyd he had no secrets. 
Indeed, so close was their friendship, 
that they practically took it in turns to 
act as each other’s mentor. 

“Well, it was really quite natural,” 
he said. “After you and the governor 
had gone off cabareting last night, the 
mater and I had a long talk. It all 
sprang out of your absurd fancy that 
I knew nothing about women.” 

“Not so absurd, neither,” said Mr. 


William Lloyd, ungrammatical, but 
calm. 

“And the result of it was that I pro- 
posed.” 


“When ?” 

“Then, of course—last night.” 

“But who to?’ asked Mr. William 
Lloyd, perplexed, and still ungrammati- 
cal. 

“To Evangeline, of course—Evange- 
line Lipscombe,” said Edward, with 
some impatience. 

“But how on earth did she come to 
blow in at that hour of the night?” 

“Oh, well—she didn’t blow in ex- 
actly.” Edward hesitated as he was as- 
sailed by sudden doubt about the way 
in which Mr. William Lloyd would, as 
an expert in affairs of the heart, re- 
ceive the account of his proposal by 
telephone. 

“Oh, you went straight off to her,” 
said Mr. William Lloyd, the perplexed 
frown clearing from his brow. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Oh, you went this morning?” 

“No; I haven’t exactly—seen her at 
all,” said Edward, still halting in his 
painful tale. 

“Oh, you’ve been humbugging all the 
time. Well, I’m bound to admit you’ve 
had me fairly. But it was rather a 
shock all the same. After all my grand 
passions, my heart isn’t ss 

“I’m not humbugging! I am en- 
gaged!” cried Edward. “I—I—used 
the telephone.” 
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A look of blank amazement filled the 
mobile face of Mr. William Lloyd. 

“You—used—the telephone—to pro- 
pose?” he asked faintly. 

“Yes, I did,” said Edward 
loudly. 

“Oh, you amateurs!” said Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd in a tone of deep feeling. 

“Oh, well, hang it all! We've known 
one another all our lives!” protested 
Edward. 

“And she accepted you ?” 

“Yes.” 

Mr. William Lloyd shook himself, 
drew himself up to his full height, 
plainly pulled himself together with an 
effort, and said: 

“Well, I congratulate you. 
you'll be very happy.” 

His tone lacked warmth and _ hope, 
and he sat heavily down on the couch. 

“You don’t seem a bit pleased about 
it really. I never knew such people as 
you and the mater. You keep urging 
me to acquire a knowledge of women, 
and when I set about taking the proper 
steps to do it, you turn as glum as 
mutes.”” Edward spoke with consider- 
able indignation. 

“Glum? I’m not glum. I’m merry 
and bright. Ha! ha!” said Mr. William 
Lloyd, laughing a hollow laugh. 

With an injured air, Edward drew a 
mashie from his bag of golf clubs in 
the corner and a piece of wash leather 
from the pouch of the bag, and began 
to polish it. 


rather 


I hope 


Mr. William Lloyd sniffed: then he 
sniffed again 
“So she’s been round to see you al- 


ready this morning. That’s very nice of 
her,” he said, in an ingratiating tone. 

“No, she hasn't,” replied Edward 
carelessly. 

Mr. William Lloyd looked puzzled; 
then he took a cushion from behind 
him and sniffed at it. 

The industrious Edward raised his 
head from his task and saw what his 
friend was doing. He stopped rubbing 
his mashie, his jaw dropped, and a 


guilty blush mantled his cheeks. 

To blush under the eagle eye of Mr. 
William Lloyd was fatal. 
stant he was all alertness. 


On the in- 
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“This is jolly scent,” he observed, in 
silken tones. 

“Scent? Wh-wh-what scent?” stam- 
mered Edward, and his tone was guilt- 
ier than his blush. 

“Who’s been paying you a visit?” 
added Mr. William Lloyd, and his tones 
were even silkier. 

“Who’s been paying me a visit?” re- 
peated Edward, sparring heavily for 
time. 

“Yes, dear friend—a visit,” persisted 
Mr. William Lloyd, and a grim and cal- 
lous smile wreathed his lips. 

“Oh, that—it’s hair wash,” said Ed- 
ward with a sudden brazenness. 

“Hair wash? I don't think!’ He 
rose and added in a tone of the coldest 
virtue: “But Heaven forbid that | 
should pry! The secrets of my friends 
are sacred from my curiosity.” 

“Oh, don’t be an ass!” said Edward. 

He rose, dropped the mashie back 
into the bag, and walked to the hearth- 
rug with a very thoughtful air. He 
was used to unburdening his soul to his 
friend, and he was feeling that he was 
in a situation rather beyond his han- 
dling, that he really needed the advice 
of an expert in affairs of the heart. 

“Oh, well, I think I’d better tell you 
about it, for it looks as if I may want 





your advice and help,” he said. “Only 
you'll keep it to yourself? There’s no 
harm in it. of course, but still a 

“Oh, T’ll keep it to myself. You 
know I always do.” 

Mr. William Llovd spoke calmly, 
though never in his life had his curi- 
osity been so keenly on edge That Ed- 
ward—the reserved, ascetic Edward— 


should have a secret in which a woman 
was concerned, passed all expectation. 

“T did have a visitor,” said Edward. 
“And it is her scent. When I came 
back, after seeing the mater upstairs to 
her flat, IT found her here.” 

“Last night ?” 

“Ves,” 

“T always said that there was too 
much gilding about the halls of these 
Mansions,” said Mr. William Lloyd 
sadly. 

“Oh, it was nothing of that kind; you 
can get that out of your head once for 
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all,” said Edward in a tone that carried 
conviction. 

“T see. Well, I suppose you'd left 
the door of your flat open?” said Mr. 
William Lloyd, accepting the statement. 

“No. She came through the win- 
dow.” 

“But this is Shakespearian! Juliet 
and Romeo!” cried Mr. William Lloyd, 
with enthusiasm. 

“No; nothing of the kind. She'd 
come up by the fire escape.” 

“Oh, I see—you sent her down again 
at once—like a good boy,” said Mr. 
William Lloyd, with less enthusiasm. 

“Well, no, I didn’t.” 

“Good for you! But, I say—wait a 
minute—surely this didn’t happen after 
you got engaged?” There was a touch 
of anxiety in Mr. William Lloyd's tone. 

“Yes, it did,’ Edward answered, 
somewhat uncomfortably. 

“Oh, Edward! Edward! And this is 
the man who has again and again re- 
proached me for not forever sticking to 
the same girl. But there—it’s always 
the way with women; it never rains 
but what it pours. For months your 
heart is empty; and then in about a 
week you have five or six of them nes- 
tling in it a 

“Oh, dry up! You're getting it all 
wrong,” interrupted Edward sharply. 
“This was the girl who wanted the in- 
terview—for the Gadfly and the Amer- 
ican paper—and that was her way of 
getting it—and really it was an extraor- 
dinary coincidence.” 

“T don’t see any 








coincidence. [t 


must have been carefully worked out 
beforehand,” said Mr. William Lloyd, 
in a tone which showed that he had 


lost a good deal of his interest in the 
fair visitant. 

“No, that wasn’t the coincidence; the 
coincidence was that she was the girl 
I lugged out of the Thames yesterday.” 

Mr. William Lloyd sprang up from 
the couch with the resiliency of the 
best gutta-percha. 

“That girl!” he cried, as he seized 
Edward’s hand and wrung it warmly. 
“Oh, what a thing it is to have a friend 
like you, Edward! You'll introduce 
me to her! To-day! To-morrow at the 


latest!) And how providential it is that 
you’re engaged to be married! Why, 
I might have found myself hopelessly 
up against a rising novelist as a rival! 
And now you're comfortably and hap- 
pily out of the way!” 

Edward, as he withdrew his hand 
abruptly from the warm clasp of his 
friend, looked neither comfortable nor 
happy. Indeed, it was no exaggeration 
to say that he glowered on the trans- 
ported Mr. William Lloyd. 

“You'll meet her this afternoon at 
tea,” he growled. 

“Shall 1?” cried Mr. William Lloyd, 
in a ravished tone. 

“Yes,” growled Edward. 

Mr. William Lloyd executed a short, 
graceful dance, which he had acquired 
during his study of art on the Conti- 
nent. It was, perhaps, a little out of 
keeping with his usual sedate bearing, 
but it was pretty and expressive. It 
did not, however, smooth the gloomy 
frown from Edward’s brow. 

Mr. William Lloyd stopped before 
the little mirror in the overmantel, 
straightened his tie, and regarded his 
mobile face with quiet approval. 

“It is fortunate that you’re engaged 
to be married,” he repeated. ‘Who 
knows but what, if you had _ been 
brought into contact with her, even your 
insensible heart might have been 
touched.” 

He turned and gazed at Edward with 
grateful eyes. But as they rested on 
the frowning countenance of his friend, 
his expression slowly changed, first to 
a look of slight bewilderment, then to 
one of the liveliest understanding. 

He whistled a short, extremely ex- 
pressive whistle, which he had acquired 
during his study of art on the Conti- 
nent, and said: 

“Oh—I see—I see! 
been going it, rather. 
derstand.” 

“Understand what?” asked Edward 
shortly ; and for no reason in the world 
that he could think of, he began to 
blush. 

“That it has been touched already,” 
said Mr. William Lloyd firmly. 

“Don’t be an infernal ass!” 


I’m afraid I’ve 
But I didn’t un- 


’ 


Edward 
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spoke with considerable heat. 
could it be? I’d just got engaged 

“Over the telephone,” interjected Mr. 
William Lloyd coldly. 

“Oh, nonsense!” 

“Well, what was it you said you 
might want my advice and help about?” 

“Oh, well—as a matter of fact—lI did 
have a longish talk with the—er—with 
Miss Anning,” said Edward, in a halt- 
ing fashion. ‘And I’m bound to say 
that I found her uncommonly interest- 
ing.” 

“That was an advance—a distinct ad- 
vance for you; and interest is akin to 
love,” said Mr. William Lloyd in non- 
committal tones. 

“Don’t talk rot!” growled Edward. 
“And also I found her really instruc- 
tive——”’ 

“Not instructive; there is no such 
thing as an imstructive woman nowa- 
days,” Mr. William Lloyd put in quick- 


“y low 





ly. * Destructive—constructive—ob- 
structive, if you like; but instructive 
never.” 


“But that’s just what she was,” Ed- 
ward insisted stubbornly. “I was really 
beginning to learn something about 
women.” 

“You were?” 

“Yes; and I’m beginning to see that 
I ought to have started seriously to 
learn about them earlier,” said Edward 
earnestly. 

“Look here —you did not tell her that 


you were engaged to Miss Lipscombe: 
asked Mr. William Lloyd quickly. 

“Ves” 

“At the beginning or the 
interview ?”’ 

“Oh, quite at the beginning.” 

“Did she say anything about it? 

“Oh, yes; she said a good deal about 
it. She seemed to think that Evangeline 
would not stimulate me to work my 
best. She seemed to take rather a dis- 
like to her. She seemed to attach such 
a lot of importance to her accepting me 
over the telephone,” said Edward. 

“She did, did she? I say, old man, 
you seem to have got pretty intimate in 
the time.” 

“Well—I suppose we did—rather. 
But the awkward thing—I mean—er— 


end of the 


” 


the thing that might be awkward is 
that she talked about rescuing me.” 

“Rescuing you?” 

“Yes; from the engagement.” 

“T say! You must have made an im- 
pression!” cried Mr. William Lloyd. 

“Oh, it wasn’t for my sake; it was 
for my work,” Edward explained 
quickly. “She's very much interested 
in my work.” 

Mr. William Lloyd looked at him 
earnestly. “Oh, yes; your work—your 
work, of course,” he said. 

“Oh, it was. I don't really think she 
was humbugging me.” 

“No woman would dream of hum- 
bugging you,” said Mr. William Lloyd 


quickly. “Did you say that she was 
coming to tea this afternoon?” 

“Yes. I thought it would interest 
my mother to meet her. And once 


more, for no reason in the world, Ed- 
ward found himself blushing. 

“Of course—of course,” Mr. William 
Lloyd assented readily. “And is Miss 
Lipscombe coming to tea this afternoon 
by any chance?” 

“Of course she is.” 

“Ah! And | you told her 
all about Miss Anning’s visit when you 
went to see her this morning?” said Mr. 
William Lloyd; and his eyes grew very 
round and innocent. 

“IT didn’t go to see her this morning; 
and | shouldn't think of telling her 


suppose 


about Miss Anning’s visit,” said Id 
ward quickly. ‘What does she know 
about newspaper work? She wouldn't 
understand at all.” 

“You're losing cullelessness 
You are beginning to learn about wom 


en,” said Mr. William Lloyd, in an ap- 
proving tone. He paused and added 
thoughtfully : “With anything like luck, 
we ought to have the tea party of a 


lifetime.” “ 
CHAPTER XV. 
Ann awoke in a fine exhilaration, 
which for a while was unalloyed. She 


careful not to examine 
She did not ascribe 
Edward 


was somewhat 
closely its source. 
it at all to her interview with 
Hargraves the night before; she pre- 
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ferred to take it as a matter of course, 
the natural result of the bright summer 
morning. 

But her exhilaration did not main- 
tain its fine height.. Presently a qualm 
of misgiving troubled her content. Sup- 
pose—suppose that in the cold—or, to 
be exact, warm—light of day Edward 
Hargraves, considering her action of 
the night before, found that it was be- 
yond the limits of journalism—that it 
was forward—unmaidenly ? 

It was some time before she reas- 
sured herself, coming to the conviction 
that he was of a fineness really to un- 
derstand the keenness of her fellow 
craftswoman’s interest in his work, and 
consequently, in him as the creator of 
that work. No; he would not so mis- 
conceive her. If he did—well, he was 
not the man she took him for; it would 
not matter what he thought about her. 
She had no use for a man who lacked 
the finer appreciation. 

She regained her untroubled content. 

It was not till the middle of breakfast 
that she gave any thought to the trouble- 
some matter of his engagement to 
Evangeline. But once having begun to 
consider it, she gave it most of her at- 
tention till she settled down to her work. 
But ponder the entanglement as she 
might, she could devise no feasible plan 
of rescuing him from it; and she grew 
impatient indeed with herself for her 


failure. The only thing that grew 
clearer and clearer was that Edward 
himself would never stir a tep t free 
himself, that Evangeline was not of a 
disposition lightly to loose her hold on 


1.1 


the prey she had probably 
ing for years, and that therefore her 
method of tearing them apart would 
have to be heroic indeed. 

Soon after breakfast she settled down 
to work. The copy of her interview 
had been returned to her from the office 
of the New York Courier, and she set 
about altering it, or rather rewriting it, 
for the Gadfly. She was rather more 


1 
been hunt- 


than half an hour doing it, for she 
had to remove a good deal of the bright- 
ness of tone with which she had dealt 
with the matter; it would have ruffled 
the sedate sensibilities of the English 


reader. In the English version. there 
was no mention whatever of the flannel 
nightshirt. 

When she had finished it, she went 
to her window and gazed out on the 
backs of the houses in Dover Street. 
The sunniness of the morning was very 
tempting, and she came to the conclu- 
sion that she would enjoy the stroll to 
the office of the Gadfly. There was no 
doubt that Mr. Fosbrook would be glad 
to have the interview as soon as possi- 
ble; and it would show greater zeal if 
she hurried to him with it than if she 
sent it to him by a district messenger. 
She could do her reviewing later in the 
day, or in the evening, at an hour when 
it would be less pleasant to be out of 
doors. 

She put on a pretty walking frock 
and hat, went to the door of the flat, 
and paused. After a little hesitation, 
she went back to the window of her 
sitting room and looked up at the fire 
escape to Edward’s window, just one 
brief glance. She felt that so much in- 
terest was his due. Unfortunately he 
could not profit by her kind thoughtful- 
ness, for at the moment he was cruelly 
harrying a department of the Army and 
Navy Stores in his endeavor to find a 
certain perfume. 

She was a little disappointed, though 
she had by no means been expecting 
Edward to be spending his morning on 
the lookout for her. None the less, she 
enjoyed her stroll along Piccadilly to the 
office of the Gadfly. She found Mr. 
Fosbrook in, looking through some con- 
tributions, with a blue pencil in his 
hand. He was very much pleased to 
receive the interview, and congratulated 
Ann warmly on her having succeeded 
where older, more expert journalists 
had failed. Unlike many editors, he 
made it his practice to give the suc- 
cessful efforts of his staff their fullest 
meed of praise; he found that appre- 
ciation increased their energy. Ann 
had come prepared to take advantage of 
the satisfaction that the receipt of the 
interview should induce in him, and sug- 
gested two articles to him. He commis- 
sioned both of them almost with en- 
thusiasm, and she returned home in tri- 
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umph, and at once began to write one of 
them. 

Now and again she paused in her 
writing, and a deeper frown furrowed 
her brow. The question of the rescue 
of Edward from his Evangeline was 
troubling her. It was a pressing ques- 
tion; she felt that she must break off 
the engagement before it had time to 
solidify, so to speak. If it became a 
firmly established fact—she could by 
no means regard an engagement ar- 
ranged over the telephone as a firmly 
established fact—she would not only 
find Evangeline harder to shake loose, 
but Edward, too, would feel yet more 
bound to maintain it. 

She was not by any means at a loss 
for ideas for breaking off the engage- 
ment, but they all had the same weak- 
ness; they were not feasible—at any 
rate in London in the twentieth century. 
It was at lunch that the fairly feasible 
plan occurred to her. At first she dis- 
missed it after a short consideration; 
it was too heroic. But it kept returning 
to her mind, for, unlike-the others, it 
was feasible, though its successful exe- 
cution demanded considerable luck. At 
last it presented itself to her as the only 
chance, and she made up her mind to 
try it. 

Yet even then she hesitated a while 
before she set about it. She knew that 
Edward was out, for all through her 
work and thought she had had her ears 
alert for a sound in the flat above. It 


was past half past three when, in an 
access of desperation, ith teet] il 1 
flushed, face, he went to her wardrobe 
and came away from it with a small 
bundle. She went to her window, took 


a glance around, slipped out of it, and 
ran up the fire escape. 

Edward had left his window wide 
open, so that she had only to slip 
through it. Once in his room, she ex- 
amined it swiftly with the eye of an 
expert strategist, and then got to work. 
Under a chair in the left-hand corner, 
and well in the shadow, she set a pair 
of very small slippers. She believed 
that a man might be in the room for 
twelve hours and never notice them, but 
she was sure that no woman could be 


in the room twelve minutes without 
their leaping at her eyes. 

Then she turned her attention to the 
couch. She took up a cushion and put 
under it a pair of silk stockings. She 
was careful to plump the cushion out 
before she put it back on top of them. 
Under the cushion at the other end of 
it she put a lace blouse, a Paris model, 
very flimsy and dainty. She looked 
around the room and chose an easy- 
chair in the corner. Under the cushion 
on it she put the last garment, a lace 
nightgown as flimsy and dainty as the 
blouse. As she set the plumped-out 
cushion down on it, she said under her 
breath: 

“There—if that won’t break off an 
engagement, nothing will!” 

She went to the window, stopped at 
it, and looked around. Surely she had 
got the couch smooth enough and the 
cushions neatly enough plumped out. 
Her fear was lest Mrs. Hargraves 
should come before Evangeline and in- 
sist on tidying the room against the 
coming of Edward's guests. That was 
the bad luck she feared that would ruin 
her plan. 

Well, she had done all that in her 
lay to break the engagement; the rest 
was in the hands of Fortune. She 
slipped through the window and down 
the fire escape. Once more in her flat, 
she betook herself to her bedroom and 
began to make her toilet for the party. 


She was saved from her work being 

undone by any further tidying of [Ed 
1° j 1 1 

ward s ting or ) T at 

after lunch the dean and Mr Har- 

graves paid their visit to the Academy. 

Edward went with them; but at twenty 


minutes to four he left them to buy 
cakes for tea. He was unusually pro- 
fuse, even lavish in his purchases; and 
he excused himself to himself on the 
ground that it was an occasion, his en- 
gagement tea. He did not for a moment 
admit to himself that he would not 
have been nearly so careful in his 
choice of cakes and sweets if Evange- 
line only had been coming, and not Ann 
as well. 

Owing to his delay over these pur- 
chases, he did not reach his rooms till 
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three minutes to four, and then he was 
far too busy—putting his kettle on the 
stove, setting out the tea things, and 
arranging the cakes and sweets—to 
have any time for tidying his flat and 
discovering Ann’s preparations. As it 
was, he was so pressed for time that he 
welcomed warmly Mr. William Lloyd, 
who arrived at ten minutes past four, 
and set him to watching the kettle. 

Mr. William Lloyd went gravely into 
the kitchen. 

“I do it because you ask me,” he said, 
in a depressed tone, “but it is merely 
sacrificing myself on the altar of friend- 
ship; a watched kettle never boils.” 

“Oh, yes. it does—if you give it 
time,” said Edward impatiently. 

“Favorite of Fortune!’’ said Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd. 

He whistled softly, gazing gloomily at 
the kettle. 

“Sing, pretty creature—sing!” he 
murmured. Then he turned to Ed- 
ward. “I say, have you seen any more 
of your fire-escape beauty ?” 

“No of course I haven’t. I’ve been 
out. And if I hadn’t, I shouldn’t have 
seen her. She’s not at all that kind of 
girl,” said Edward sharply. 

“Isn’t she, now?” said Mr. William 
Lloyd in a somewhat provoking tone. 
“It’s surprising how quickly you men 
of genius divine a person’s character.” 

Edward said nothing, but changed 
the position of the marrons glacés. 

“By the way—you told me how she 
came—how did she go? I suppose you 
let her out of your front door?” said 
Mr. William Lloyd, in the tone of one 
making polite conversation. 

“Well, I didn’t. She went the way 
she came—through the window and 
down the fire escape.” 

“How far down the fire escape?” 
asked Mr. William Lloyd, still care- 
lessly, 

“To the next floor,” said Edward, 
carefully moving the marrons glacés to 
another place. 

“Favorite of Fortune!” said 
William Lloyd, with a deep sigh. 

Edward stopped arranging the sweets 
and, with a heightened color, glared 


Mr. 


down the short passage and through 
the kitchen door at his mournful friend. 

“T wish you wouldn’t be an ass,” he 
said, in a tone of decision. “I’ve told 
you I’m engaged to Miss Lipscombe. 
What on earth can it matter to me 
whether Miss Anning is my neighbor, 
or whether she lives at the other end 
of London?” 

“Nothing, dear boy—nothing at all,” 
agreed Mr. William Lloyd, with alac- 
rity. “But why did you look down the 
fire escape to see how far she went?” 

“Oh, hang ; 

A rat-tat-tat on the door of the flat 
cut Edward’s heated protest short. In 
a milder, eager tone, he said: 

“There she is!” 

“Yes. But which 
Mr. William Lloyd. 

Edward looked at himself in the 
glass in the overmantel, set straight the 
tie that matched his socks, went on 
light feet to the door of his flat, and 
threw it open hospitably wide. 


4 


It was Evangeline. 





of them?” said 


CHAPTER XVI. 

At the sight of Evangeline, Edward's 
face did not fall. It grew, perhaps, a 
trifle blank, but most certainly it did 
not fall. 


“How—how—are you?” he said, 
with something of an effort. 
“How are you, Edward?” returned 


Evangeline, in a slight confusion. 

They looked at each other awkward- 
ly, not meeting each other’s eyes, but 
raising their gaze to the height of each 
other’s chins. 

Then he said, with sufficient hearti- 
ness: “Come on in.” 

Evangeline walked down the passage 
into the sitting room; but when she 
found only Mr. William Lloyd waiting 
to welcome her, she stopped short and 
said uncomfortably : 

“Oh, I made sure Mrs. Hargraves 
and the dean would be already here.” 

Her words and attitude of somewhat 
excessive propriety jarred on Edward 
as they certainly would not have jarred 
on him on the afternoon of the day be- 
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fore. The words “prunes and prisms” 
suddenly came into his mind. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he said quickly. 
“Billy's here to chaperon us.” 

Mr. William Lloyd came forward, 
and, shaking hands with her, said in a 
very good imitation of truthful 4c- 
cents: 

“T’'ve heard the news, Miss Lips- 
combe, and I congratulate you both. 
Edward’s a—a—very lucky fellow—a 
—a—regular favorite of Fortune, don’t 
you know?” ‘ 

“Thank you,” said Evangeline calmly, 
and in the tone of one receiving her 
mere due. 

Her calmness displeased Mr. William 
Lloyd; he would have preferred her to 
show a little confusion, to flush faintly. 
Evangeline had never appealed to him; 
he saw now, quite suddenly, that if Ed- 
ward married her, their old friendship 
was at an end. She would never allow 
Edward to be the friend of a man of 
whom she had a righteous disapproval. 
He saw, too, with the same sudden 
clearness, that there were many other 
things she would not allow Edward, 
most of them things good for him. It 
seemed to him that his friend’s fate was 
written in her small, thin-lipped mouth 
and pointed chin. He felt sorry for 
him. 

“Sit on the couch, won’t you?” in- 


vited Edward. 

“No; you know I always prefer a 
straight-backed chair,” said Evangeline ; 
and she sat down in one, and folded 
her hands in her lap. 

She look« d, to the fast-] Lund ing eye 


of Mr. William Lloyd, the very model 

of small, self-satisfied smugness; and 

his sorrow for his friend increased. 
There came an awkward pause. Ed- 


ward did not know what to say to set 
the conversation going; Evangeline was 
leaving the starting of it to him; Mr. 
William Lloyd was too busy sorrowing 
over the fate of his unfortunate friend 
to start it. The silence was growing 
oppressive. 

Mr. William Lloyd awoke suddenly 
to its oppression. It was clear that he 
was the third who is no company. 

“T'll run upstairs and tell Mrs. Har- 


graves you're here, Miss Lipscombe,” 
he said briskly, and went briskly out of 
the room. 

“Oh, no——” Evangeline began. 

But Mr. William Lloyd shut the door 
firmly on her protest, and was gone. 

The silence persisted. Edward found 
himself practically paralyzed by a hor- 
rid discomfort. He looked at Evangeline 
hard, but helplessly; he found some- 
thing repellent in her calm, smug self- 
satisfaction. She was plainly waiting 
for him to begin a conversation appro- 
priate to the situation, and he could find 
no beginning. He cursed Mr. William 
Lloyd, well under his breath, for de- 
serting him. 

Then he had a sudden inspiration ; he 
said: 

“\Von’t you take off your 

Then he realized that she was wear- 
ing no cloak or jacket over her summer 
frock, and was silent in confusion. 

“T haven’t anything to take off,” she 
said. “| rather wish I had brought a 
wrap or something. It’s quite chilly for 
the time of year, don’t you think?” 

“It is. Ill shut the window,” said 
Edward, almost dashing to it in his re- 
lief at finding the conversation at last 
started. 

“No, no! Don’t shut it! I’d much 
rather feel cold than sit in a room with 
the window shut,” cried Evangeline. 

Edward left the window and came 





to the hearthrug. The silence fell 
again. 
line broke it with a sniff ; the 
| ff o 
\ udde dread as ailed Ed vard 
Kdward, do you use scent?” shi 
asked, in a tone of incredulous disap- 
proval. 


“No—yes—of course—sometimes— 
when it’s very good,” he stammered. 

“T don’t use it, and I don’t like it. 
You'd better know it at once,” she said, 
in a tone that sounded almost vinegarish 
to him 

“VYes—yes -of course—I'll make a 
note of it,” he promised. 


There came another silence, even 
more awkward. He looked at Evange- 
line and wondered how it was that, 


when they had been mere friends, he 
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had always been able to talk to her with 
utter ease, while now that they were 
united in this’ closer and dearer rela- 
tion, he found himself so miserably 
tongue-tied. 

With some impatience, he bade him- 
self be a man and a lover. He bade 
himself embrace his betrothed as both 
custom and nature demanded. But it 
was no use; he only stood still on the 
hearthrug. What was worse, as he 
gazed at her, his betrothed seemed to 
him to assume a more and more formi- 
dable, almost sinister, air. 

The silence was now 

Evangeline broke it. 
scious air, she said: 

“TI suppose you're feeling very shy 


terrible. 
With a 


con- 


now.” 

Then she simpered with a dreadful 
erchness. It was her way of being what 
she believed to be perfectly sweet. 

With a nervous shudder, Edward 
said faintly: 

“Oh—ah—yes—now you come to 
speak of it—I believe I am. It’s—it’s 
—the first occasion on which we've been 
together since—since we got engaged.” 

“Yes; and fancy your proposing over 
the telephone! That was up to date!” 

Edward was conscious of a consid- 
erable shock; then he realized that dif- 
ferent people have indeed different 
ways of looking at things. 

“Oh—yes—I’m—I’m—very glad you 
think so,” he said, with a complete lack 
of anything like gladness in his tone. 

The silence was falling again, when, 
once more with the dreadful archness 
Evangeline said: 

“Don’t you think you ought to kiss 
me?” 

“Oh—er—yes! Of course! I was 
just going to,” said Edward manfully, 
and manfully he strode from the 
hearthrug to her side. 

She drew up her veil slowly, but com- 
placently. 

He felt that he was indeed learning 
about women, and that it was a very 
painful business. 

She bent her head to one side, expos 
ing her cheek. Edward set his teeth, 
and manfully impressed on it the peck 
that had revealed a world of love to 


4 


the hero of “Hannah’s Honeymoon.” 
It did not reveal a world of love to him. 
Indeed, it left him cold; he did not 
burn to repeat the passionate opera- 
tion. 

“T only let you do it because it’s usual 
when, one is engaged,” she said firmly, 
drawing down her veil as a safety cur- 
tain. 

It seemed to Edward a cheering way 
of putting it. 


“Of course—of course,” he said 
gloomily. 
“Yes,” she went on. “I’m so glad 


you’ve been quite honest with me— 
about your feelings, 1 mean. I’m so 
glad that you’re like me—that you don't 
believe in love—the silly sort of thing 
one reads about in books.” 

“Oh—ah—quite so,” agreed Edward, 
without enthusiasm. 

“Your book is wrong in places about 
women; but you're perfectly right, I’m 
convinced, in the love scenes.” 

Edward was once more conscious of 
shock. He said in a startled tone: 
“But everybody says that that’s just 
where the book’s weak!” 

“They're wrong—quite wrong,” 
Evangeline declared firmly, with an air 

“T like the calm, sensi- 
ble way you make Hannah _ behave. 
And I| think’”—she simpered sweetly— 
“T may have helped you without your 
knowing it.” 

“Perhaps you did 
conscious Of a 








of superiority. 


said Edward, and 
sudden 
had cre 


he was access 
of dislike of the 
ated such pains 

‘And I do think tt was 
you to write about a honeymoon as 
you did; and that part about a 
where they got engaged, | did like that: 
‘His lips touched her cheek for one 
brief moment,’ it began.” With her 
forefinger, she touched her veil above 
the place where he had administered 
the passionate peck. “It is so true,” 
she added. 

“Do you think so?” 
flabbergasted. 

“Yes; it shows me so clearly that you 


‘ ‘ 
neroine he 
VW ith 


so clever of 


kiss 


cried Edward, 


have genius.” 
Edward ought to have felt flattered; 
he felt that he ought to feel flattered. 
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Genius is a large word. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he had felt far more flat- 
tered when, the night before, Ann had 
expressed the opinion that he had the 
makings of an understander of women 
in him. 

“Oh, genius?” he said doubtfully. 

“Yes, genius,” repeated Evangeline 
firmly. “A genius can always write 
brilliantly about any subject, no mat- 
ter how inexperienced he happens to 
be. I think it was quite wonderful 
the way you got it so right.” 

‘But was it right?” questioned Ed- 
ward. 

“Of course it was right,” said Evan- 
geline, with the final conviction. 

“But how on earth do you know?” 

“Oh, well—ah—yes; I mean it 
sounded right,” said Evangeline, in 
some confusion. “And—and—how did 
you know?” 

“Oh, 7 made it all up,” said Edward 
cheerfully. 

“I’m glad of that.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because if I thought you’d written 
‘Hannah’s Honeymoon’ from your own 
actual experience, I might have been 
jealous.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t think you have 
any cause for jealousy—about ‘Han- 
nah’s Honeymoon,’”’ he said, and won- 
dered why he had added the qualifying 
phrase. 

There was a pause; then Evangeline 
turned suddenly primer than ever. 

“It has always seemed to me that a 
really good woman should be as jealous 
of a man’s past as of his present,” she 








said, in a severe, didactic tone. 

“Oh, does it?’ said Edward, in a non- 
committal voice, for it seemed to him a 
proposition that needed consideration. 

“Yes, it does. A good wife should 
always be jealous, Edward.” 

The sentiment offended deeply Ed- 
ward’s sense of the fitness of things. 

“That sounds a trifle mid-Victorian,” 
he said coldly. 

“It’s nothing of the kind. I have al- 
ways been brought up to believe that 
real love is never free from jealousy.” 
She spoke with considerable heat. 

“And I was just beginning to fancy 
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it was free from everything but love,” 
said Edward dreamily. 

“T hope you're not becoming senti- 
mental, Edward,” said Evangeline, in 
the vinegarish tone he had observed 
before. “What I liked so much about 
‘Hannah’s Honeymoon’ was that Han- 
nah : 

Edward suddenly awoke. 

“Oh, hang Hannah!” he said. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Evangeline felt that the very air of 
the room was thrilling with horror. 
Edward had blasphemed his heroine, 
Hannah, of “Hannah’s Honeymoon,” 
one of the most truly English and sat- 
isfactory heroines she had found in re- 
cent novels! 

“I’m afraid London isn’t doing you 
any good, Edward,” she said, in scared, 
reproachful tones. ‘You are changed.” 

Edward, somewhat surprised himself 
by his sudden firmness in the matter 
of his heroine, said, with an air of one 
suddenly revealed to himself: , 

“T do believe I am changing.” 

“Yes, you must be. But what a good 
thing it is that an author can work 
anywhere! You'll be soon your old 
self, if we settle down in Milchester.” 

“Milchester?” repeated Edward 
blankly. “You don’t suppose any one 
could write in Milchester?” 

“It’s the ideal place!” protested 
Evangeline, raising her voice. “So 
peace ful—so serene.” 

“Tt’s an excellent place, if you’re writ- 
ing about mangel-wurzel, but I’m not,” 
said Edward, with some shortness. 

Evangeline raised her voice yet 
higher. “But I’m sure it would be ever 
so much better for you than London— 
so much less unsettling!” 

Their further progress toward the 
complete lovers’ quarrel was cut short 
by the sound of voices in the hall; 
and Mrs. Hargraves entered, followed 
by the dean and Mr. William Lloyd. 
She crossed the room to Evangeline, 
kissed her, and said: 

“My dear child, I’m sorry I wasn’t 
here when you came. We are so pleased 


















with Edward’s news. It has made us 
so happy.” - 

“I’m so glad,” said Evangeline. 

The dean took her hand and shook it 
firmly, saying with his most pastoral air 
and in a tone of sonorous solemnity : 

“My dear—God bless you! I am 
overjoyed to think that Edward has 
such a suitable helpmeet—a—er—Ruth 
to any—er—LBoaz.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Evan- 
geline, firmly looking her sweetest. 

“It's a great thing for Edward—a 
great thing,” said Mr. William Lloyd, 
emulating the dean’s solemnity. “He 
will now begin to understand women, 
and write about them accurately.” 

Evangeline looked at Mr. William 
Lloyd with a very ,cold, despiteful eye. 

“IT think he does, Mr. Lloyd,” she 
said, in freezing accents. 

“Ah, you wait and see, Miss Lips- 
combe. In a few months—a very few 
months—he’ll be writing very differ- 
ently about them,” declared Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd, unabashed and unfrozen. 

“I’ve no desire for him to write dif- 
ferently.”” Evangeline spoke icily. 

“Of course you haven't,” returned 
Mr. William Lloyd warmly; and he 
added cryptically: ‘It all helps.” 

“And you'll teach him so many things 
only a nice girl can teach him,” said 
Mrs. Hargraves. She caught the cold 
eye of Mr. William Lloyd. It hushed 
her, and she looked a little guilty. 

“T do trust your dear father will be 
delighted—er—Evangeline,.” said the 
dean 

“I’m sure he'll be quite p 








leased,” said 


Evangeline. ‘“‘Aunt was when I told 
her last night.” 
“Was she?” said Mrs. Hargraves, 


somewhat dryly. “But about that tea, 


Edward. Is your kettle boiling any- 
where? I’m dying for my tea. The 
Academy does make one so thirsty.” 

“T’ll make it at once,” said Edward; 
and he went to his kitchen. 

The dean went on to talk of the 
pleasure the news would afford their 
friends at Milchester. And then tne 
unexpected happened. Ann had been 
certain that Mrs. Hargraves or Evange- 
line would espy the slippers; but Mr. 
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William Lloyd demonstrated his claim 
to more than masculine acumen by es- 
pying them first. 

His eyes rested carelessly on them at 
first, then interest dawned in them. 
Then he looked earnestly at the com- 
fortable, middle-aged boots of Mrs. 
Hargraves, and the interest in his eyes 
deepened. He went across the room to 
them briskly, picked them up, and ex- 
amined them carefully. 

His eyes suddenly shone with all the 
triumphant ardor of the discoverer; he 
came forward, holding them out, and 
said in a somewhat excited tone: 

“Has any one been leaving their 
slippers about ?” 

Evangeline gazed at them and Mrs. 
Hargraves gazed at them; then they 
looked at each other, then back at the 
slippers. Their eyes were wide open. 

*They’te a girl’s,” said Evangeline. 

“Yes, there’s no doubt about that,” 
said Mr. William Lloyd, with a cheer- 
fulness that seemed somewhat mis- 
placed. 

Evangeline gave him a look of the 
coldest dislike, took the slippers from 
him, passed one to Mrs. Hargraves, 
and examined the other. 

“They're a girl's. How extraordi- 
nary!’ exclaimed Mrs. Hargraves, in a 
tone of unaffected amazement. 

Edward entered, bearing the teapot. 

“These slippers, Ned?” said Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd, in a kindly voice, waving 
his hand toward them. 

Edward gazed at the slippers in some 
ering a small portion of 
the teapot as he did 


perplexity, wat 
his carpet from 
so. 

‘“T suppose they’re yours, mother,” he 
said. 

“They don’t look to me exactly your 
size, my dear,” observed the dean, who 
had a good view of the slippers, since 
he was sitting beside his wife on the 
couch. 

“No, they certainly aren’t my _ slip- 
pers,” said Mrs. Hargraves. “I! don't 
wear threes,”’ she added sadly. 

“But whose slippers can they be, if 
they're not yours?” asked the innocent 
Edward, in a tone that assured her at 
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any rate that he really knew nothing 
about them. 

“My dear boy, how on earth can I 
tell you?” she answered, laughing. 

She looked suspiciously at Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd, but he wore an air of equal 
innocence ; and, like most women, Mrs. 
Hargraves did know innocence when 
she saw it. 

“It’s a very small 
Evangeline darkly. 

“Very small, indeed—very small, in- 
deed,” said the dean, taking the slipper 
from Mrs. Hargraves. ‘It’s almost 
Chinese.” 

“No, 
gloomily. 

“Now, that’s really very interesting. 
You can recognize an American foot, 
can you?” asked the dean, 

“No, the shoe,” said Evangeline, even 
more gloomily. 

There was a silence. They all gazed 
at the fatal slippers with more or less 
interest and perplexity; and Edward 
watered another part of his carpet from 
the teapot he still held in-his hand. 

Then a knocking on the door of the 
flat broke the tension. Edward set 
down the teapot on the tray and went to 
the door. He opened it, to find Ann, 
radiant and ravishing in her prettiest 
frock, standing at his threshold. She 
smiled at him; and he smiled at her, a 
most gratifying smile, and held out his 
hand. She put hers into it, and, as he 
took it, the party in the sitting room 
heard a delightful voice Say: 

“This is Mr. Hargraves’ flat, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, it’s my flat,” said Edward. 

“You're the author of ‘Hannah’s 
Honeymoon’ ?” 

Tek. 

“Well, my name’s Anning. I thought 
I would call and see you personally 
about that interview you’ve refused so 
eften over the telephone.” 

“Oh—ah—that interview 

“Bring Miss Anning in at once, Ed- 
ward,” cried Mrs. Hargraves, from the 
sitting room. ‘We can’t have you keep- 
ing all the delights of London to your- 
self. We never see an interviewer at 


foot, too,” said 


American,” said Evangeline 


” 


Milchester, though there is a legend that 
the bishop saw one once.” 

“Come in—come in!” said Edward, in 
his most hospitable tone, and Ann 
walked down the passage into the sit- 
ting room. 

Edward introduced her to his moth- 
er, and Mrs. Hargraves said: 

“How do you do, Miss Anning? 
You don’t know how interested we 
country people are in all these London 
mysteries.” 

“I’m so pleased to meet the mother 
of so interesting an author,” said Ann. 

“Let me introduce you—Miss Lips- 
comibe—my husband—Mr. Lloyd.” 

The dean came forward hurriedly, 
setting down the slipper on the couch. 

“Charmed, my dear young lady— 
charmed to make your acquaintance,” 
he said, with an impressed air. “My 
son is indeed honored.” And he shook 
hands with her warmly. 

“Miss Lipscombe is my future daugh- 
ter-in-law, Miss Anning,” said Mrs. 
Hargraves. 

“But how interesting!” said Ann; 
and, turning to Evangeline, she added: 
“Aren't you very proud of him?” 

“Of course,” said Evangeline stiffly. 

She resented Ann’s frock, and hat, 
and parasol, and gloves, and shoes, and 
the way she wore them; she resented 
her complexion, and hair, and eyes, and 
everything that was hers. Till this in- 
truder came, she had been manifestly 
the most attractive and important per 
son in the gathering; and now, of a 
sudden, she was feeling that her nose 
was being put out of joint. 

“\Von’t you sit down, Miss Anning? 
I’m sure you'd like some tea before 
you do your interviewing. It must be 
exhausting work,” said Mrs. Har- 
graves. 

“Thank you, I should,” said Ann, and 
she sat down. 

She sat down on the end of the couch 
from which the dean had just risen, 
and consequently she sat down on the 
slipper. 

She sprang up, exclaiming: ‘What- 
ever am [ sitting on? A slipper!” 

“A most mysterious slipper,” said 
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Mrs. Hargraves. “Just before you 
came in é 

“Won't you pour out the tea, moth- 
er?” Edward interrupted hastily. 

“No; as a parson’s wife, I have to 
pour out more than enough tea when 
I'm at home. This is my holiday. Be- 
sides, it is Evangeline’s duty to pour 
it out here.” 

Evangeline rose, bridling a little, and 
went to the tea table. 

“About that slipper?” asked Ann. 

Edward made a dash at the cakes and 
almost thrust two dishes of them at her. 

“Oh, just before you came in, Mr. 
Lloyd discovered a pair of slippers un- 
der that chair in the corner r 

“Some cake, mother ?” interposed Ed- 
ward sternly. 

Mrs. Hargraves took a cake, and 
went on in the most unconcerned fash- 
ion: 

“And nobody knows whose slippers 
they are. Edward doesn't and Mr. 


Lloyd doesn’t, and I’m sure | don’t; and 
I don’t see how my husband can unless 
he brought them back from the Cab- 


aret Theater Club last night.” 

“Oh, but this is most interesting! 
What a headline it would make in the 
American interview: ‘The Mysterious 
Slipper’!” cried Ann. 

“You wouldn't be so 
Anning,” said Edward. 

“Unkind? Why, it would sell the 
book like anything.” 

“Now, how could a slipper sell a 
book ?” asked the dean, with a puzzled 


unkind, Miss 


air 

“Oh, you sell books by making peo- 
ple read about them,” Ann explained. 
“If they read that a mysterious slipper 
is found in an author’s room, they nat- 
urally discuss the mystery and its so- 
lution with their friends; and so more 
and more people come to hear of him.” 

“T think it’s rather vulgar,” said 
Evangeline, with cold superiority. 

“Vulgar? Why, there’s nothing vul- 
gar in a slipper. Besides, it’s an unac- 
countable American slipper in an Eng- 
lish author’s rooms. So far from it’s 
being vulgar, it seems to me quite out 
of the common. I’m sure that most 


English authors could account for every 
slipper in their possession.” 

“T think, Miss Anning, it might be as 
well if you suppressed this circum- 
stance,” said Mrs. Hargraves pleas- 
antly. “After all, Miss Lipscombe’s 
friends do live at Milchester; and, as 
you doubtless know, Milchester is a 
cathedral town.” 

“Of course I won't mention it, if 
you'd rather not,” said Ann readily. 
“In journalism one is so apt to forget 
the cathedral towns.” 

“T have feared for a long time that 
that was happening,” said the dean, with 
pained solemnity. 

Ann turned and arranged the cushion 
behind her more comfortably. In doing 
so, she managed to uncover the blouse 
for two or three seconds. 

They were enough for the eagle eye 
of Mr. William Lloyd. He said 
suavely : 

“Pardon me, Miss Anning. I think 
you are crushing something under that 
cushion.” 

Ann moved forward, and he picked 
up the cushion. 

“Why, whatever's this?” 
Hargraves. 

Ann picked up the blouse and held 
it out. 

“It’s a blouse—a very pretty blouse,” 
she said. 

“Good 


cried Mrs. 


Har- 
from 


heavens!” cried Mrs. 
graves; and she took the blouse 
Ann 

“Tt’s a 
geline, in a 
ness. 


“its a 


[-van- 


stern 


woman's blouse!” said 
tone of the coldest 


French blouse,” said Mrs 
Hargraves. 
“A French 
slippers—the 
‘hands across the 


and American 

cordiale and 
sea’ all at one go. 
This is catholicity!” exclaimed Mr. 
William Lloyd. “But you must look 
charming in that blouse, Ned.” 

“What does it mean, Edward?” de- 
manded Evangeline, in a terrible, almost 
wifely, voice. 

“It’s really most 
murmured the dean. 

“Most!” said Evangeline. 

“My dear Edward, you haven’t been 


blouse 
entente 


extraordinary !” 
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buying Evangeline’s trousseau, by any 
chance?” Mrs. Hargraves asked, laugh- 
ing. 

“Of course I haven't!” said the be- 
wildered Edward, with some heat. 

“T was never so tempted in my life!” 
cried Ann, and she laughed, too. 

“Tempted ?” asked Mrs. Hargraves. 

“Tempted? What do you mean?” 
snapped Evangeline. 

“Just think of the copy I can't use! 
It’s worth at least two hundred and 
fifty dollars.” Ann spoke plaintively. 

“T can’t see any joke in this at all, 
Miss Anning!” cried Evangeline furi- 
ously. “You appear to forget that I’m 
engaged to Mr. Hargraves!” 

“I wish I could forget it, with all 
this copy simply throwing itself at me,” 
said Ann sadly. 

Mrs. Hargraves turned and raised the 
cushion behind her, disclosing the 
stockings. 

“Another 
Lloyd. 

Mrs. Hargraves took up the stock- 
ings, replaced the cushion, and sank 
down against it, laughing uncontrolla- 
bly. 

“My dear Edward, an enemy has 
done this thing!’’ she murmured. 

“But what is it?” said the dean, tak- 
ing the stockings from her. ‘Stock- 
ings! What on earth——” 

“They are stockings!” cried Evange- 
line, in the tone of an accusing angel. 

“Do say that they're Bulgarian! 
Keep up the catholicity,” pleaded Mr. 
William Lloyd 

*They’re French—French, and silk,” 
announced Ann, bending down to look 
at them. 

Evangeline turned fiercely on Mr. 
William Lloyd. “If this is a practical 
joke of yours, Mr. Lloyd, let me tell 
you that it’s in the worst possible 
taste !’’ she cried. 

“This is the joke of a genius; and 
I'm not a genius in jokes—only in 
black and white,” said Mr. William 
Lloyd. 

“On your honor, Billy?” asked Mrs. 
Hargraves. 

“Yes; really—on my honor,” said Mr. 
William Lloyd, in the plain accents of 


find!’ cried Mr. William 


the truth. “I should have been proud 
to have brought it off. But I’ve never 
seen the things in my life before.” He 
laughed again. 

“Tt is really very funny,” said Ann. 
“But I can’t enjoy it; my professional 
instinct won't let me. You people don't 
realize what it means to an expert to 
see a story that would run to at least 
a couple of columns, go begging like 
this.” 

“Personally, I think that this is be- 
yond a joke, madam,” said the dean 
stiffly. “That this feminine—I think 
that one would be right in calling it this 
intimate feminine attire has been dis- 
covered in my son’s room is—Edward, 
I must really, in common decency-—” 

“Don’t ask him to explain, Mr. Har- 
graves!” broke in Evangeline  furi- 
ously. “It's outrageous—absolutely 
outrageous !” 

“Oh, come!” protested the bewildered 
Edward. 

“T think, if I were engaged to a man, 
I should feel rather like that myself, 
Miss Lipscombe,” said Ann, in a tone 
of sympathy. 

“Have you no idea where these things 
came from, Edward?” asked Mrs. 
Hargraves, perceiving that the matter 
was really getting beyond a joke. 

“No reasonable explanation of their 
appearance in this suspicious, hidden 
way in your rooms?” added the dean. 
He moved irritably across the room to 
the easy-chair, just as Ann was about to 
suggest that there might be more of 
them. 

‘None at all!” said Edward. 

“Well, my dear boy, you needn't look 
so tragic about it. It’s just some fool- 
ish joke,” said Mrs. Hargraves, in a 
soothing tone. 

“Toke!” sniffed Evangeline. 

Edward looked at her grimly, and 
perceived that the tip of her nose was 
red—very red. It was the effect of 
emotion. 

It was left for the dean to take the 
lid completely off. As Ann was ex- 
pecting, the cushion on the easy-chair 
caught his eye; he stooped down and 
raised it, uncovering the nightgown. 
He grabbed at it, caught it by the col- 
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lar, and, as he raised it in the air, it 
unrolled itself. 

“Edward, you know what that is!” 
Evangeline gasped. 

The dean spoke in a voice of hushed 
horror: 

“It appears to me to be a 


to be 
a 

“Isn't it a pretty one?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hargraves, with genuine enthusi- 
asm. 

“Isn't it?” agreed Ann, with equal 
enthusiasm. 

Kf a nightgown!” the dean con- 
cluded. 

Evangeline came forward with a 
splendid, tragedy air, held out her hand, 
and said in what she was sure was the 
voice of a Christian martyr: 

“Well, I must be saying good-by, 
Mrs. Hargraves.” 

“My dear Evangeline, don’t be silly! 
There’s no reason in the world why you 
should go,” Mrs. Hargraves protested, 
somewhat impatiently. 

“I'm very sorry; but my staying is 
quite out of the question—quite!” 
snapped Evangeline. 

“But, hang it all! It isn’t my 
Oh, hang!” cried Edward, and _ he 
strode fiercely across the room to the 
door and flung it open for her. 

“Stay—stay!”” the dean interposed, 
in sonorous, arresting tones. “Surely 
you have some theory to account for 
these—er—garments being under your 
cushions.” 

“What's your theory, Miss Anning?” 
asked Mr. William Lloyd. “As a jour- 
nalist, you're always being brought into 
contact with mysteries.” 

“Oh, I’m a stranger. I can have no 
theory. But it appears to me to be 
rather a tragedy for poor Mr. Har- 
graves,” said Ann, in a commiserating 
tone. 

“Oh, it’s just some joke—some feeble 
joke!” growled Edward. 

“T can stand no more,” said Evange- 
line, in a terrible voice. “I think the 
whole thing is perfectly abominable! 
Will you see me home, Mr. Har- 
graves?” 

“Certainly—certainly, my dear. I 
quite understand your feelings—your 


very natural feelings,” said the dean, 
coming to her. 

“Really, Evangeline 
ward. 

She cut him short, saying: 

“Don’t speak to me! Don't say a 
word!” 

“1 wouldn’t, Edward,” 
Hargraves, with emphasis. 

Edward shrugged his shoulders. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Hargraves,” said 
Evangeline. ‘“Good-by, Miss Anning. 
I hope you will at least keep my name 
out of your American paper.” 

“T'll do my best. But it’s a tempta- 
tion,” said Ann, very solemnly. 

“Thank you,” said Evangeline. 

“Need we really be so serious about 
a thing like this?” Mrs. Hargraves 
broke out again impatiently. 

“My dear, much as I regret to differ 
from you,” said the dean, “I must side 
with Evangeline until some explana- 
tion i‘ 

“Well, I can only trust to your kind- 
ness, Miss Anning, to prevent this ab- 
surd business becoming public prop- 
erty,” said Mrs. Hargraves, cutting him 
short. 

“Of course, I won't let it become 
public property,” promised Ann, with 
cheerful readiness. “If it did, it might 
hamper the sale of Mr. Hargraves’ 
books for years. It isn’t as if they were 
light comedy.” 

“Do you really believe this of me, 
sir?’ asked Edward, turning to his fa- 
ther. 

The dean glared at him, and opened 
his mouth to speak; but before the 
words came from his lips, Mrs. Har- 
graves broke in: 

“Of course he does 
ways believes the worst.” The dean 
transferred the glare to her. “Yes, 
that was what I said, Samuel: a good 
man always believes the worst,” she 
repeated firmly. “And the better the 
man, the worse the worst is.” 

“Well, upon my word!” said the dean 
somewhat faintly. Then, as if the sit- 
uation were getting too much for him, 
he turned to Evangeline. “Come, my 
dear,” he said. 

Evangeline sailed through the open 


” began Ed- 


Mrs. 


said 


a good man al- 
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door, giving Edward the requisite 
glance of cold scorn as she passed him. 
The dean followed her, giving an al- 
most perfect illustration of the splen- 
did dignity of-the good man in a state 
of acutely righteous indignation. 
Edward closed the door on them, 
with an emphasis truly unnecessary. 
“Poor Edward!” said his mother ; but 
she smiled with perfect content. 
“Dashed from the height of bliss,’ 
mourned Mr. William Lloyd. “And 
such bliss!” 
“Oh, cut it out!” growled Edward. 
“To think that he should have de- 
ceived us all these years!” went on Mr. 
William Lloyd yet more sadly; “wear- 
ing the white flower of a blameless life 
with all that ostentation! I don’t like 
to associate the name of a wife of a 
dignitary of the church with the term, 
but we have been mugs, Mrs. Har- 


’ 


graves—mugs. 
“Oh, drop it, Billy!” said Edward. 
“T have an idea—a splendid idea!” 

Mrs. Hargraves cried, with an air of in- 


spiration. ‘Let’s have tea!” 

“I’m dying for it,” said Ann. “And 
it has just had nice time to draw.” 

“Excellent idea!” agreed Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd. “After emotion, tea.” 

Mrs. Hargraves forthwith set about 
pouring it out; and they talked—that is 
to say, Mr. William Lloyd chiefly talked 
to them—about Henley, and the theater, 
and the life of the journalist. By the 
time they had finished tea, every one 
but Edward was quite soothed and 
peaceful. He still wore an air of gloom, 
and he kept looking at Ann with a 
faint hostility. But he could never 
catch her eye, and it was no comfort 
to his injured feelings to perceive that 
she was quite unperturbed, while there 
rested on her face a demureness that he 
had not perceived on it before. 

Mrs. Hargraves did not miss the faint 
hostility in his gaze when his ,eyes 
rested on Ann, and she wondered. It 
was to her simple mind proof positive 
that there were excellent grounds for 
a suspicion that had been excited in it 
by the fact that the owner of the in- 
criminating garments used the same un- 
common, subtle scent as Ann. She was 
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naturally intrigued by the matter; but 
she was quite certain that the explana- 
tion of the mystery was innocent. 

When they had finished their tea and 
the three younger people were: half- 
way through their cigarettes, she rose, 
saying : 

“Well, I’m sure that Miss Anning’s 
time is valuable, and we've seen how 
hopeless it is to try to interview any 
one when other people are present; so 
Mr. Lloyd and I will go up to my flat, 
and he will doubtless amuse me while 
he smokes his cigarette.” 

Mr. William Lloyd rose with polite 
alacrity, but Ann said quickly: 

“Oh, but do you think that Mr. Har- 
graves is quite in the condition to be 
interviewed at present ?” 

She did not want to be alone with 
Edward for at least an hour or two. 

“Oh, quite—quite!” said Mrs. Har- 
graves serenely. “It will divert his 
mind from his troubles. And I'll take 
these incriminating garments up to my 
flat with me. They're of no use to a 
bachelor.” 

She did not miss Ann’s slight, pro- 
testing start. 

Ann rose, and, as they shook hands, 
Mrs. Hargraves said: 

“I hope if you’ve any spare time, 
you'll come and see me before we go 
back to Milchester. I’m in a flat— 
number nineteen—on the floor above 
this.” 

“T should love to!” 
real warmth. 

“And please don't tell Edward that 
his novel is wonderful, because it isn’t,” 
said Mrs. Hargraves. 

“T won't,” Ann promised. 
I tell you how much I 
mother ?” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Hargraves. 

“Not one mother in a thousand would 
have behaved as you did.” 

“Miss Anning, I’ve been a parson’s 
wife since—oh, since the flood. But 
I’m still a woman who understands. 
Now, don’t forget I really want you to 
comie to see me. Ring up at break- 
fast time and fix any hour you like. 
The number is one, nine, one, three Re- 
gent.” 


cried Ann, with 


But may 
admire his 
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They shook hands again, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd shook hands with a deeply 
impressed air, and they departed. 

As they came into her sitting room, 
Mrs. Hargraves said carelessly: 

“How long has Edward known Miss 
Anning ?” 

Mr. William Lloyd hesitated. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders, shook his 
head, and, with a resigned air, said: 

‘Since the day before yesterday. He 
pulled her out of the river at Hen- 
ley.~ 

“And when did she see him to thank 
him?” asked Mrs. Hargraves, in the 
same careless tone, 

But that was asking too much; 
friendship balked at the true answer, 
and Mr. Lloyd said, in the most natural 
tone: 

“Well, I take it that she dropped in 
on him this morning.” 

“No, that would make a_ hopeless 
mystery of it,” said Mrs. Hargraves. 


“But it’s all very interesting, and I ex- 
pect I shall learn all about it some day. 
Did you notice that James Pride land- 


scape in the Academy ?” 

“You do know when to leave a man 
alone!” said Mr. William Lloyd, in a 
tone of warm approval 


XVIII. 

door closed behind Mr. 
Edward once more 
for words. It 


CHAPTER 

When the 
William Lloyd, 
found himself at 
surprised him the more in that he was 


a loss 


convinced of the justice of his indig 
nation. Ann showed no inclination to 
help him to the expression of it. She 
lay back on the couch and smoked her 
cigarette with an air of complete ab- 
sorption in the pleasure of it. 

At last he said bitterly: 
thing to do!” 

“What thing?” asked Ann innocently. 

“Those clothes.” 

“Why, they were very nice clothes,” 
said Ann. 

Edward growled. 

“T was afraid you'd be angry,” she 
said sadly. 


“Angry? I 


“What a 


should think so!” he 


snapped. “You’ve shocked Evangeline 
—irreparably.” 

“Yes, she did seem shocked.” 
spoke calmly, 

“I should jolly well think so! 
Edward. 

“Well, don’t you think it was better 
that she should be shocked now than 
later?” asked Ann, with unruffled calm. 

“Why should she be shocked later?” 

“Oh, later you’d have given her a 
whole succession of shocks—much 
worse, really, than the one she got to- 
day. You don’t know yourself—at least 
you don’t realize what you would have 
grown into with Miss Lipscombe,” said 
Ann, in a quite dispassionate tone. 

“But it’s a shame to have shocked 
her like that—a—a—nice, simple, af- 
fectionate girl!” 

“Now, that merely means that your 
pride is hurt,” said Ann, still in a dis- 
passionate tone. 

“What do you mean?’ Edward 
asked, turning and frowning at her. 

“You didn’t mind about Evangeline 
last night.” 

“Oh, last night—I think I was a bit 
mad last’ night.” 

“And a very good thing for you, 
too!” said Ann warmly. “But when the 
day comes, the unromantic day, we 
become sane, and uncomfortable, and 
timid, don’t we?” 

Edward gazed at her, and his frown 
was now more thoughtful than hostile. 
Then he said petulantly : 

“It’s all very well spinning theories, 
but at the moment I’m thinking about 
facts Those—those things of yours 
are very difficult to explain away.” 

*That’s why I chose them,” said Ann 
cheerfully. 

“But what am I to do? 
earth am I to do?” he cried. 

“Why do anything at all? Your 
moral character is unassailable, really.” 
There was a touch of mockery in her 
tone. 

“Oh, leave my morals out of it!” 

“Certainly. But why try to explain 
them away?” 

“But that won't help Evangeline. 
She’ll never believe 3 

“Didn’t I tell you she had a fine ca- 


Ann 


” 


said 


What on 
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pacity for being ignorantly shocked?” 
she interrupted. 

“Well, you can’t deny that she had 
reason.” 

“But I do. Your 
laughed,” protested Ann. 

“That's true,” he said, a trifle taken 
aback. 

“And I thought that your mother was 
the one woman in the world of whom 
you have a really high opinion,” went 
on Ann, driving it home. 

“Oh, it's no good arguing!” he ex- 
claimed, in a fresh impatience. “You’ve 
got me into no end of a hole.” 

“Or got you out of one. J] 
you're very ungrateful—very,” 
Ann, indignant in her turn. 

“No, I’m not ungrateful,” said Ed- 
ward, in a far from grateful tone. 

“And I've lost a blouse, a pair of 
stockings, the only slippers I ever loved, 
and a——” 

“Yes, yes!” Edward put in quickly. 

nightgown—a duck of a night- 
gown,” Ann finished obstinately. “I 
will say ‘nightgown.’ Why shouldn't 
I? Everybody wears one—even you— 
and flannelette, at that.” 

“T don’t!” said Edward quickly, and 
he blushed. “I bought some silk sleep- 
ing suits this morning.” 

“Good!” approved Ann. “But I wish 
you'd let your mother choose them for 
you. | expect you bought pink ones, 
and they'll never suit you.” 

“They're not pink! You 
think I’m a perfect baby!’ 
ward, again indignant 

“No, not quite a baby; about—about 
what a lot of 


mother only 


think 
said 


seem to 


cried I d 


—seven years old. Oh, 
splendid copy I’m losing!” 

“I believe you did it all for the sake 
of that copy!’ cried Edward, his van- 
ity deeply hurt by the suggestion of 
his youth. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” she returned, 
with assurance. “You're only angry 
because you're so young.”’ 

Edward ground his teeth 

“T wish to goodness I'd never set eyes 
on you!” he said, with heat and con- 
viction. “It’s perfectly monstrous—a 
girl coming—coming through one’s win- 
dow and upsetting everything like this 


and making such a confounded fool 
of me!” 

“Well, why don’t you tell them that 
the things belong to me?” asked Ann 
quickly. 

“You know quite well I can't.” 

“Why ever not? There’s no harm in 
it, is there?” she cried, in the most in- 
nocent tone. 

“Oh, don’t be silly! As if they'd 
ever believe that!’ snapped Edward. 

“Your mother would believe it, all 
right. Suppose / tell them myself?” 

“Now, look here! You leave things 
alone!” said Edward, in a tone of gen- 
uine ferocity. “They're as bad as they 
can be, and they don’t want making 
worse.” 

Ann smiled a most charming smile. 

“Very well,” she said sadly. “But, 
all the same, it’s hard that I should have 
to lose those—garments, I think you 
called them—especially that——’” 

“That's enough!” snapped Edward. 

“It'll spoil the set,” added Ann 
mournfully. 

“Set! Well,.you'll have to wear odd 
ones. It’s your own fault!” snapped 
Edward. 

“Odd ones?” gasped Ann. 
ones? Qh, I| think I'll be going.” 

She walked toward the fire escape, 
with her head in the air. 

“No, you don’t!” Edward interposed 
himself between her and the window. 
“The door, please. And—and——” 

“Don't say you neve 
in,’ said Ann quick 


precisely \ l | \ 


“Odd 


want to see me 


*That’s as going 
to say!" 

Ann looked at 
melting eyes. 

“Precisely,” repeated Edward, reject- 
ing their appeal. 

Ann walked to the door with a very 
dignified air. Edward did not go to it 
to open it for her. He went to the win- 
daw and looked out of it. Ann was 
not displeased by this lack of courtesy. 
It seemed to her to show that he en- 
joyed a sense of intimacy with her. 

She smiled broadly at his sulky back 
—she wanted to laugh, but she dared 
far as that; then she said 


him with pleading, 


not go as 


sweetly : 
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“By the way, would you like a guinea 
bottle of that scent of mine?” 

“No!” snapped Edward, 
turning around. 

“Very well,” said Ann sharply; then, 
in a melancholy tone, she added: “Fare- 
well, heroic preserver.” 

Edward growled in his throat. 

She laughed a mischievous, mock- 
ing laugh, opened the door, and, with- 
out going through it, banged it. Then 
swiftly and noiselessly she crossed the 
room and stood immediately behind 
him. 

[-dward heaved a sigh, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, turned slowly, 
and slowly crossed the room to the 
hearthrug. Ann turned with him, fol- 
lowed closely behind him, and stopped 
when he stopped. He took a pipe from 
the mantelpiece, his pouch from his 
pocket, and sighed again even more 
heavily. 

Ann gave him a gentle poke in the 
back. 

Edward sprang round with almost a 
yelp. 


without 


“Do you know——” began Ann. 
“No! And I don’t want to!” howled 
Edward. 


But you've got to,” said Ann, in a 
perfectly composed tone. ‘To-night— 
this very night—you'll want to see me 
more than you ever wanted anything in 
your life before.” 

“T'll be hanged if I shall!’ cried Ed- 
ward, in the final exasperation. 

‘Oh, yes, you will,” said Ann calmly. 
“You'll sit in that armchair and youll 
begin to think; and you'll begin to dis- 
like yourself very much for not having 
more spirit. And then you'll try to 
think of Evangeline romantically—the 
lost Evangeline—and you won't be able 
to, because you can’t. And you'll get 
more and more miserable until you're 
the very limpest imitation of your mag- 
nificent moral self; and if your mother 
sees you, she'll laugh at you; and you'll 
know that it serves you right. And 
one of these days you'll tell me that it 
served you right—so there!” 

“T shan’t! I shall never tell you 
anything again!” cried Edward, with 
the most heated conviction. 


“Oh, yes, you will,’ declared Ann, 
with a far calmer, far more irritating 
conviction. -“I shall insist on it.” 

“What do you mean? You'll never 
get the chance!” 

“Of course I shall get the chance!” 
said Ann scornfully. 

She walked to the door with a very 
dignified air. Edward this time gazed 
at her. When she came to it, she 
paused and looked at it. 

“I’m going,” she said. 

With every show of reluctance, Ed- 
ward came forward and opened it for 
her. With no less reluctance, he walked 
down the hall after her and opened the 
door of the flat. 

On the threshold she paused and 
said: 

“Heroic preserver—au revoir!” 

Edward slammed the door. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ann walked down to her flat, laugh- 
ing quietly, but with uncommon glee. 
The anger of Edward filled her with 
mischievous delight. 

As she took off her hat and changed 
into a working frock the expression of 
delight passed from her face, which 
grew more and more thoughtful. Even 
on second thoughts, she was not at all 
displeased by the anger of Edward. It 
Was quite natural; the immediate result 
of his having been thrust helplessly into 
a hopelessly false position. But that 
soreness would wear off. It 
would, indeed, give place to quite an- 
-a soreness with Evan- 


soon 


other soreness 
geline for having been so ready to con- 
demn him. That would be a far bit- 
terer, more lasting, soreness. What 
was more, it would presently bring him 
to the stage at which he would be un- 
commonly grateful to Ann for having 
delivered him from Evangeline. 

She sat down to do an hour’s work 
with her mind quite at ease. She felt 
no compunction whatever in the matter 
of Evangeline. She felt that that cyn- 
osure of Milchester had behaved badly, 
indeed; she had truly given Ann every 
reason for delivering Edward. She 
worked steadily, with just a few pauses 
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to think about Edward, till dinner time. 
Then she strolled to a little French res- 
taurant in Soho, where the cooking was 
quite good, and dined leisurely with a 
young artist and his wife. 

After slamming his door on his de- 
liverer, Edward lighted his favorite pipe 
with the utmost fury. Then he dropped 
heavily into an easy-chair and set him- 
self to review the situation. He did 
not find his mind working with its 
usual clarity. Indeed, it seemed in- 
clined to whirl. He could not keep it 
on the central fact of the injured Evan- 
geline; it would turn aside to consider 
the piquant, mocking face of Ann. 

And that was merely a foolish waste 
of time, since he was resolved never to 
see Ann again. 

Before he had got his mind really to 
work on the situation, a knock came 
at the door of his flat. To his surprise, 
his heart gave a little jump at the 
thought that it might be Ann come back. 
Then he scowled horribly and went 
slowly to the door. He opened it sav- 
agely—to find Mr. William Lloyd 
standing on the threshold. 

“Lady gone?” he asked blandly. 

“Yes,” growled [:dward. 

“Your mother said she had—when 
we heard you shut your door,” said Mr. 
William Lloyd, still blandly. ‘A won- 
derful woman, your mother.” 

He walked down the passage into the 
sitting room, and Edward followed him 
in silence. 

“Your mother also said that you had 
evidently cut off your nose in order to 
spite your face, by quarreling with that 
most perfect of peaches,” said Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd, yet more blandly. 

“Impudent, interfering little beast!” 
growled Edward. 

“TI should hardly have called your 
mother /ittle 

“I’m speaking of Miss Anning—as 
you very well know,” snapped Edward. 

“Oh, well—after all—she didn’t do 
any particular harm,” said Mr. William 
Lloyd, in an indulgent tone. 

“No particular harm!” cried Edward. 
“What about Miss Lipscombe? She 
was horribly shocked and hurt.” 

“Only her vanity,” said Mr. William 


Lloyd calmly. “To my mind, she 
showed a somewhat painful readiness to 
believe evil of you.” 

“What else could she believe—with 
all those infernal clothes turning up all 
over the place?” 

“Oh, she might have believed many 
things, as, for example, your mother 
did. She tumbled to it at once that it 
was either a joke or an enemy.” 

“Jokes that hurt people, as Miss Lips- 
combe was hurt, are absolutely unpar- 
donable. Besides, | had got everything 
nicely fixed up, and this little devil 
comes along and upsets the whole apple 
cart!” cried Edward. 

“Oh, I don’t think you need take 
much to heart either the lady or the 
apple cart,” said Mr. William Lloyd 
sagely. “I don’t believe that the apple 
cart is upset. In fact, I’m betting that 
Miss Lipscombe forgives you—looking 
like a Martyr while she does it, of 
course—on the theory that a reformed 
rake makes the best husband. She'll 
enjoy reforming you’’—Edward winced 
—‘thoroughly. I should say that it was 
her métier. Later on, she'll tell her 
friends all about the interesting and effi- 
cacious process.” 

“Oh, 1f you’ve set out to be cynical 
Edward shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’m not being cynical—there’s no 
need to be. I’m just doling out the 
cold facts to you. You're both uncom- 
monly healthy people, and at your 
golden wedding you'll still be hearing 
about that pretty lace nightgown.” 


Jericho!” said Edward, with 


(,0 to 
genuine feeling 

“Really, there’s only one chance for 
you, and that is to make one dash for 
a special license and marry Miss Ann- 
ing before you're forgiven by your 
Evangeline. I think Miss Anning might 
take you—out of pity. At least, she 
looks as if she had a kind heart.” 

“Marry—marry Miss Anning?” re- 
peated Edward, in a somewhat breath- 
less voice. 

“Tt’s your only chance.” 

“T wouldn't marry Miss Anning if 
she were the only woman in England!” 

“Good!” cried Mr. William Lloyd. 
with a sudden, joyous animation. “Then 
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I'll jolly well marry her myself; or, 
at least, I'll have a jolly good try to!” 

Edward was surprised by a sudden, 
distinct, and painful twinge of jealousy. 

“You will, will you?” he growled 
faintly. 

“You bet I will!” said Mr. William 
Lloyd, with enthusiasm. ‘She’s the 
very thing the doctor ordered me!” He 
paused; then went on: “But, of course, 
this marriage would mean the end of 
our friendship. It’s quite clear that 
you cannot stand my future wife A 

“You seem very sure that she’ll have 
you,” said Edward. 

“Of course I’m sure. Have I a faint 
heart? No! But our friendship would 
come to an end anyhow because your 
future wife can’t stand me 

“If you think I’m the kind of man 
to let a woman dictate to me, you’re 
quite wrong,” said Edward, with some 
heat. 

“Bless your simple heart! Your 
Evangeline—I mean, Miss Lipscombe— 
won't dictate, she’ll nag,” said Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd, with disquieting assurance. 

“Really, you are talking rot! There 
isn’t one chance in twenty that Evan- 
geline will forgive me.” 

“T tell you it’s a certainty. The only 
question is whether you’re such a duffer 
as to let yourself be forgiven,” said Mr. 
William Lloyd. 

Edward jumped up out of his arm- 
chair. 

“Look here!” he cried violently. 
“I’ve jolly well had enough of this! 
Hang these women! I was perfectly 
comfortable yesterday before any 
interfered and they came flocking in. 
I won't have anything to do with any 
of them. I can get on quite well with- 
out them,” 

“They'll never really let you alone 
now,” said Mr. William Lloyd, in a 
cheering way. “The only thing to do is 
to turn homeopath and take a minute 
dose of them—get married, I mean. 
Then your wife will shoo the others 
away. If, that is, you get the right 
wife to do it.” 

“I’m hanged if I'll get 
cried Edward fiercely. 

“You'll certainly get married before 


one 


married !”’ 


you’re hanged—if that’s any consola- 
tion.” 

“Oh, confound you! 
little peace! Talk about 
else!” 

“T have only spoken for your good,” 
said Mr. William Lloyd severely. “But 
I will speak no more. I am going. 
I am dining with Morton, round the 
corner—at Hatchett’s; and I'll look in 
after dinner to see whether you have 
been such a duffer as to let yourself be 
forgiven. So long—Fortune’s favor- 
ite!” 

He departed, with the*proud air of 
one who has done his duty and done it 
firmly. Edward knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe, and decided that a brisk 
walk round the park would probably do 
his whirling mind a great deal of good. 
There had been some talk about his 
dining with his father and mother; but 
it had not been definitely arranged, and 
he had no desire to dine with his fa- 
ther. He was feeling sore with him. 
Of course, feminine attire is feminine 
attire; but his father had known him 
twenty-eight years, and ought not to 
have been in such a hurry to condemn 
him. If it came to that, Evangeline 
had known him for eighteen years. 
There was something in what Billy had 
said about her being ready to believe 
evil of him. She certainly had been 
ready—uncommonly ready. 

He took his hat and stick and ran up 
the stairs to his mother’s flat. He did 
not want to the affair at the 
moment; he wanted to get his mind 
quite clear first—to see the situation 
from a distance, as it were. There- 
fore, he told her that he would not dine 
with them that night. 

“You needn’t worry about your fa- 
ther, really,” she said, in an indulgent 
tone. “That readiness to believe evil is 
only the natural effect of Milchester,. 
He doesn’t really mean anything by 
it. Some virtuous people have to think 
evil, you know, or they can’t feel really 
virtuous. It’s exactly the same with 
Evangeline. They don’t understand.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Edward. “But it 
makes one a bit sore.” 

“And then perhaps—perhaps—about 
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Evangeline Oh, well, no; I won't 
Say it.” 

“You were going to say that I might 
be well out of it,” said Edward quickly. 

“It’s the kind of thing you’ve got to 
settle for yourself. I’m inclined to 
think that I was very silly to interfere 
in the first place,” she said. 

“Oh, it’s all right, mummy. You 
meant it for the best,” and he kissed 
her. “But I'll be off. I don’t want to 
run across the pater just now. Mind 
you have a good dinner. Make him 
take you to the Café Royal. Good-by 
for the present.” 

He came away from her, feeling 
somewhat soothed, walked briskly down 
Piccadilly into the park, and started to 
walk around it at the fastest pace at 
which he could keep fairly cool. 

As he went, he pondered the unut- 
tered opinion of his mother about Evan- 
geline. Was he, indeed, well out of 
it? It was the opinion of both Billy 
and his mother that he was. He could 
rely very well on their judgment, for 
both of them not only were devoted to 
his interests, but also knew him thor- 
oughly. After all, Evangeline had not 
taken it very well; even if*you put aside 
the fact of her readiness to believe evil 
of him. It was quite right that she 
should be shocked and angered by the 
apparent revelation of his perfidy; but 
surely, if she had cared for him, she 
ought to have been grieved, too. And 
she had not been in the slightest de- 
gree grieved—only angry. Billy was 
quite right—it had been only her vanity 
that had been hurt. 

Did he want her to forgive him? 
Well, there was nothing to forgive, for 
one thing. Of course, he did not want 
people to believe that he had behaved 
badly to her. Not that he cared a rap 
about the people of Milchester. But 
one doesn’t like to have the reputation 
of having behaved badly when one has 
done nothing of the kind. But being 


forgiven by Evangeline would surely 
mean the renewal of their engagement. 
Did he really want that? His face grew 
somewhat glum at the thought of it. 
There was no doubt about it—he was 
feeling distinctly relieved at having re- 


covered his freedom. He did not feel 
at all inclined to part with it again. 
Not even to Evangeline. Undoubtedly 
not to Evangeline. No! 

Any forgiving that took place had 
better be by letter. He did not want 
to see her again yet a while. The mem- 
ory of her angry face was not a pleas- 
ant one. After all, if there were no 


forgiving, he would bear up. Milches- 
ter be hanged! 
These considerations brought him 


quite halfway around the park. Then 
quite suddenly his thought shifted to 
Ann, and he frowned severely. 

Of course, her interference had been 
unwarrantable—absolutely unwarranta- 
ble; there could be no doubt of that. 
And for it to take such a form! An 
absolutely impossible form! Still it 
had certainly been efficacious. Possi- 
bly, considering Evangeline in the new 
light that her reception of the discovery 
of those garments had thrown on her 
character, a milder device would have 
had no effect. After all, however 
strongly he might disapprove of Ann 
and her indelicate—they certainly were 
indelicate—methods, he did owe his 
freedom to her. She had meant well, 
of course. He believed that she had 
honestly desired to save his work from 
an influence she had considered perni- 
cious to it. Well, he was grateful to 
her—to a degree. Her interference had 
to a degree justified itself. 

Feeling thus calmer about her, he be- 
gan, almost insensibly, to consider her 
afresh. She was indeed a pretty crea- 
ture; there were certainly grounds for 
Billy’s enthusiastic, if slangy, descrip- 
tion of her as “the most perfect of 
peaches.” After all, to call that type 
of girl—that pretty, piquant, kissable 
type of girl—a “peach” was really not 
at all a bad image. 

And he was forgetting—she was not 
only a pretty, piquant, and kissable girl, 
she was also an uncommonly intelligent 
one; she was “A. A.,” of the Gadfly, 
and he had read her work with genu- 
ine interest for months. Really, if you 
came to think of it, it was rather a com- 
pliment that she should have taken all 
that trouble to get an interview with 

















him and then gone on to take the fur- 
ther trouble to rescue him from Evan- 
geline. Of course, he had pulled her 
out of the Thames. ‘But he. was sure 
that she was. too intelligent to over- 
estimate that service. If he hadn't 
pulled her out of the Thames, four- 
teen other people would. All he had 
really done was to save her from get- 
ting her hair wet by acting quickly. 

Suddenly he remembered, with un- 
common vividness, how it had felt to 
hold-her in his arm. It gave him quite 
a little thrill. Then her face, sparkling 
and animated as she had talked to him 
the night before, came into his mind 
very clear and distinct. By Jove! How 
well she had talked! He had certainly 
begun to learn about women from her, 
even in the short time they had been 
together. What a pity she had spoiled 
things by that silly trick with those 
garments! ’ 

Well, he might be pretty sure that 
they would meet again—at some literary 
party or other. And, of course, there 
was Billy! Billy would be seeing her. 
He had certainly been in earnest when 
he had said that he would have a try 
to get her to marry him. It was a 
troubling thought. She was certainly 
not the girl for Billy. Or, to be exact, 
Billy was not the man for her. Not 
to put too fine a point on it, he was 
not good enough for her. Billy was a 
very good chap—a delightful fellow, 
but he was shallow—undeniably shal- 
low. Now, a girl like that—‘A. A.,” of 
the Gadfly—deserved a man with more 
to him—more brains—more character. 
Yes, it would never do; it would be a 
pity—a great pity! 

Edward suddenly awoke, and saw 
where he was going. 

“Oh, what the devil!’ he muttered. 

In a sudden panic, he hailed a taxi- 
cab and bade the driver take him to the 
Savage Club. 





CHAPTER XxX. 

Edward was unlucky in finding none 
of his friends at the Savage Club, and 
he dined at the same table as a de- 
pressed and uncommunicative journal- 
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ist. Had he been more fortunate in 
his companion, or companions, at din- 
ner, he might have lingered on at the 
club. As it was, he decided, somewhat 
gloomily, to return home and work. He 
was no believer in night’ work; but he 
had gotten into difficulties in a love 
scene he was writing, and he found 
that it had, for no reason that he could 
see, grown much clearer in his mind, 
and would now write itself, so to speak, 
with considerable ease. 

He walked back to Albemarle Street, 
and presently was working with a grat- 
ifying speed. He found that the scene 
had indeed grown clearer; and, what 
was more, it had grown fuller. He had 
so much clearer an understanding of 
the workings of his hero’s mind and 
heart. But the odd thing was that his 
heroine, of whom he had had a some- 
what vague vision, had grown suddenly 
very like Ann; indeed, he kept seeing 
her as Ann. 

He paused once or twice to consider 
this curious psychological phenome- 
non, and from it he passed naturally to 
the consideration of Ann herself. Of 
a sudden his conscience pricked him se- 
verely. Looking back on their last in- 
terview after the calming lapse of 
hours, it occurred to him that he had 
not behaved at all well. In fact, now 
that he came to consider it, it grew clear 
to him that he had behaved with un- 
common boorishness. 

It was by no means a pleasant dis- 
covery for a virtuous young man—a 
young man, indeed, who had been prid- 
ing himself on his virtue—to make; but 
he saw now very plainly that he had 
treated a well-meaning helper—and in 
the light of her success he could not 
even reckon her a clumsy helper—very 
scurvily. And it was a woman, too—a 
slight and delicate girl—whom he had 
treated with that harsh unthankfulness. 
He was thoroughly ashamed of him- 
self. 

The next and most natural step was 
that he was filled with an abounding 
pity for Ann, How horribly he must 
have lacerated her feelings! And how 
well she had taken it! With what for- 
titude had she concealed her pain! With 
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what good temper had she endured his 
abominable behavior! 

In an acute access of self-reproach 
he rose and began to pace the room. 

He had been exercising himself thus 
for but a little while when the dean and 
Mrs. Hargraves returned from the 
Café Royal. Mrs. Hargraves told the 
lift boy, as a matter of course, to stop 
at Edward's floor. But the dean said: 
“T think, my dear, I should like—er 
a few words with Edward first. Of 
course, if it were not for Evangeline 
—much as I should regret those—er— 
feminine garments—I should not inter- 
fere, except, perhaps, to utter a word in 
season. But as it is, I think I have a 
right to an explanation, since Evange- 
line’s father is a close friend of mine, 
and he is not in London.” 

“Oh, well—ask Edward for an ex- 
planation, by all means, if you want to. 
But you won't get one from him; and if 
he could give you the truth, you'd find 
that he had merely been the victim of a 
joke—as has been quite evident all 
along,” said Mrs. Hargraves cheerfully. 

*T—er—wish I could think so. But 
I fear that that idea is suggested by a 
mother’s fond partiality. I have ob- 
served an important fact—a very im- 
_ portant fact.” The dean spoke with an 
important air. 

“Very well, have. it your own way. 
Edward won’t quarrel with you.” She 
paused; then she added: “I wonder 
whether the fact you observed is the 
same as I observed.” 

“T will tell you later—if Edward’s 
explanation is not satisfactory,” said 
the dean, with a darkling glance at her. 

He left her at the door of their flat; 
then he went slowly down the stairs, 
considering what he should say to Ed- 
ward. In the middle of the flight, he 
paused for a while to find the exact 
phrase. When he came down on to the 
landing, the lift had been down and 
come up again. It disgorged Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd. 

“Good evening—er—Billy,” said the 
dean, in doubt whether to tell him that 
he was about to speak seriously to Ed- 
ward. 

“Good evening, sir,” 
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liam Lloyd. “I hope they gave you a 
good dinner.” 

“Excellent—excellent,”’ said the dean, 
warming at the memory of it. He de- 
cided that on the whole it would be as 
well to have Billy with him during his 
interrogation of Edward; he might 
prove useful, “I’m just going to have 
a few words with Edward about that 
—er—unfortunate discovery of this 
afternoon,” he said; “an explanation, 
in fact.” 

“Then I'll go upstairs and talk to 
Mrs. Hargraves till you’ve got it over,” 
said Mr. William Lloyd hastily. 

“No—no; I think it would be a good 
thing if you were with me. I intend 
to deal with the matter from the point 
of view of a man of the world,” said 
the dean, somewhat pompously. “I do 
not propose to adopt the parental atti- 
tude.” 

Mr. William Lloyd hesitated for a 
moment; then it struck him that it was 
practically impossible for a young man 
truly interested in hiS fellow creatures 
to see too much of the dean in his fa- 
vorite part of a man of the world. 

Edward, interrupted in his self-re- 
proach, opened the door to them, with 
a troubled air. The dean took it to be 
the effect of remorse; Mr. William 
Lloyd, with a deeper knowledge of his 
friend's character, asked himself what 
Edward was worrying about now. He 
greeted them in the manner of one 
whose thoughts were elsewhere, and 
followed them into his sitting room, 
frowning. 

Che dean made straight for the stra- 
tegic hearthrug, turned to 
rant son,. drew himself up with a ma- 
jestic air, and said: 

“The—er—time has come for—er— 
an explanation, Edward. There are 
only men present now—men—er—of 
the world.” 

“IT have nothing to explain—I told 
you I hadn’t,” said Edward stiffly. 

“Well, I should say, considering the 
number of—er—articles which made 
that—er—inopportune appearance this 
afternoon, that you had a good deal to 
explain,” said the dean tartly. 

“You don’t suppose I knew that those 
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wretched garments were there? Do 
you think I should have left them there 
if I had?” Edward broke out with some 
heat. 

“T’ve no doubt that you didn’t know 
that they were in those exact places. 
But you can hardly expect me, as a 
man of the world, to believe that you 
didn’t know that they, or, at any rate, 
some of them, were somewhere in the 
flat,” said the dean. 

“Well, I didn’t know that a single 
one of them was anywhere in the flat,” 
cried Edward, with more heat. ‘And, 
what’s more, no single one of them had 
been anywhere else in the flat except 
the place where it was found.” 

The dean shook his head in sad in- 
credulity. 

“I’m sorry you're taking that tone, 
Edward,” he said. “I have done my 
best to—er—put a kinder complexion 
on the—er—matter for the sake of 
Evangeline. And, with the overwhelm- 
ing burden of evidence before our very 
eyes, my task was hard enough with- 
out this—er—recalcitrancy.” 

“None the less, sir, I repeat I have 
nothing to say by way of explana- 
tion,” said Edward, more calmly, but 
very firmly. “If you and Evangeline 
choose to judge me by appearances, 
why, then you must.” 

“You really mean to tell me that you 
have no idea how those—er—intimate 
feminine garments got into your flat?” 
probed his persistent sire. 

“I may have my the mat 
ter; but I’m certainly not going to di 
vulge them.” 

“Well, I may be a dean, Edward, but 
in this case I’m quite ready to judge 
you as a man of the world; and, as 
a man of the world, I can see only one 
possible explanation,” said the dean, in 
a more indulgent tone. 

“The usual man of the world’s ex- 
planation, I suppose!” Edward broke in 
scornfully. 

“Exactly—I 
cried the dean, 

“Look here, sir, we’re only getting 
confused. Hadn’t you better leave the 
man of the world out of it, and judge 
5 
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me as a dignitary of the English 
Church ?” asked Edward bitterly. 

“Very well, I will,’ returned 
dean, heated in his turn. 

“Oh, it’s much better to stick to the 
man of the world in a matter like this. 
It keeps things smoother,” the worldly 
Mr. William Lloyd put in quickly. 

“T think it’s always better for the cob- 
bler to stick to his last,” said Edward. 
“My father’s a dean; let him talk like 
a dean.” 

“YT will—I certainly will!’ cried his 
father. “Now, sir—why—er—now, 
can't you offer some—some—explana- 
tion ?”’ 

He found himself somewhat flustered 
by the difficulty of discovering a fa- 
vorable ground for attack. 

“I’ve told you I can’t, sir. I don't 
actually know, for one thing, how those 
garments got here.” 

“But you must be able to think of 
one. What’s the good of being a nov- 
elist if you can have no imagination? 
And Evangeline is willing to accept any 
reasonable explanation.” 

“T haven’t one to give her,” 
ward stubbornly. 

“But I think, if you could find an 
explanation, in time she might be per- 
suaded to consider the possibility of 
renewing her engagement to you,” said 
the dean, in an imploring tone. 

Edward felt a sudden cold chill, and 
realized that, from the point of view of 
marriage, he had certainly done with 
Evangeline for good and all. He said 
quietly, but with unmistakable firmness : 


the 


said Ed- 


ask her again.” 
that !”” 


“T certainly shan't 

“You—you don’t mean 
the dean, in real distress. 

“But I do,” said Edward, yet more 
firmly. “It was to please you that | 
proposed to her. 1 wasn’t in love with 
her, and she certainly wasn’t in love 
with me. Perhaps that is an excuse 
for her condemning me straight off 
without listening to a word I had to 
say. Nobody else would have dreamed 
of doing The mater didn’t—no 
more did Billy, here.” 

“Oh, no, I never dreamed of con- 
demning you,” said Mr. William Lloyd, 


cried 


so. 
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with conviction. “I know too much 
about you.” 

“Of course you didn’t. It was left 
to my father and the girl I was about 
to marry to do that,” said Edward bit- 
terly. 

“Oh, come! You must remember the 
shock to the feelings of a delicate girl 
that the sudden, unconventional pro- 
duction of those—er—intimate gar- 
ments would produce under the circum- 
stances 

“Goodness, why? If I knew noth- 
ing about them?” cried Edward. 

“But do you mean to say that you 
don’t even suspect some one of a silly 
practical joke in the worst of taste?” 

“What I suspect is neither here nor 
there,” said Edward tartly. 

“But why not reveal the name of 
this vulgar miscreant and restore your 
moral character in the eyes of these 
unbelievers?’ suggested Mr. William 
Lloyd mischievously. 

“Oh, dry up!” 
scowling at him. 

“Certainly—certainly,” Mr. William 
Lloyd agreed cheerfully. “Only I never 
like to watch a martyr at the stake.” 

“If it wasn’t a practical joke, what 
possible motive could any person have 
for ’ the dean began, and stopped 
short, sniffing. 

He picked up a cushion from the 
couch. 

“I believe I have discovered a clew,” 
he said. 

His face was brightening with the 
sleuthhound’s joy. 

“A clew?” asked Edward innocently. 

“Yes,” said the dean. “There is a 
distinct resemblance between the aroma 
exhaled by this cushion and that of 
those—er—intimate and mysterious 
garments. I noticed it particularly 
when I was helping your mother try to 
find a name on them.” 

“Oh, Lord! Haven’t we had enough 
of those confounded garments? Don’t 
you think it’s time you let the matter 
drop?” cried Edward impatiently. 

“Let it drop? Let it drop, with a 





snapped Edward, 





clew like this?” the dean exclaimed, in 
excited protest. 
“All that that would mean is that the 
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owner of the garments uses the same 
hair wash as I do,” said Edward deceit- 
fully. 

“No, no! It’s not the hair wash! 
It’s that girl! That newspaper girl!” 
cried the dean, crescendo. “I noticed 
that scent when she shook hands with 
me this afternoon; and now this cush- 
ion! It’s the cushion she was leaning 
against at tea time!” 

“Still, you know, sir, you can’t be 
certain.” Mr. Lloyd plunged to the 
rescue. 

“But I am certain! Absolutely cer- 
tain!” cried the dean, turning on Ed- 
ward. “And you can’t deny it!” 

“But I do deny it!” cried Edward 
brazenly. 


“Then you prevaricate, sir! My nose 


tells me that you prevaricate!” The 
dean ended on a note of triumph. 
“T deny that Miss Anning Dash 





it all! Why shouldn’t Miss Anning use 
the same hair wash?” 

The dean drew himself up to his full 
height, and, moving with his stateliest 
air toward the door, cushion in hand, 
said solemnly : 

“I shall reserve my judgment, Ed- 
ward. I may be wrong—I trust I am. 
My nose may have misled me—I trust it 
has. If I have wronged you and this 
young woman, I am deeply grieved. 
And if you have compromised any one, 
as, I fear, is only too probable, I. trust 
you will act—er—as my son should.” 
~ “Marry her?” asked Edward grimly. 

“Certainly not!” said the dean in an 
awful voice, as he went through the 
door. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


After the imposing departure of the 
dean, Edward and Mr. William Lloyd 
looked at each other earnestly. Mr. 
William Lloyd’s face wore an air of 
the most polite and delicate sympathy. 
Edward laughed a short, irritated 
laugh. 

“And what are you going to do 
now?” asked Mr. William Lloyd, in a 
tone of kindly inquiry. 

“Do?” snapped Edward. “There's 
no need for me to do anything. Every- 














body is doing everything for me. All 
I've got to do is to sit still and look 
pleasant.” 

“T dare say with a little more prac- 
tice you'll be able to do it,” said Mr. 
William Lloyd hopefully. “At the mo- 
ment, you look like a winter thunder- 
storm.” 

“And who wouldn’t?” growled Ed- 
ward. ‘Here was I, getting along quite 
comfortably, when the pater and mater 
take me py the scruff of the neck and 
thrust me into the arms of Evange- 
line.” 

“Over the telephone—we must never 
forget that telephone,” put in Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd. 

“No sooner do I get there 

“Over the telephone,” interjected Mr. 
William Lloyd. 

“Than Miss Anning proceeds to 
drag me out of them, because they’re 
bad for my work,” Edward went on, 
without heeding him. 

“Oh, ho!” cried Mr. William Lloyd. 
“So that was the bon motif, was it? 
I was afraid that it was for your beaur 
yeux.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Edward frank- 
ly. “You know, she’s ‘A. A.’ of the 
Gadfly, and she has really made up her 
mind that I can do good work some 
day, if I only get the right environ- 
ment.” 

“T see; the enthusiasm of the crafts- 
man for good work. Well, it is good 


” 





hearing. If it had been for the sake 
of your beaux yeur, | shouldn't have 
had a chance—no more would you, for 


that matter. But as it is, why, I can 
try my fortune hopefully.” 

Edward was annoyed by 
twinge of jealousy. Indeed he 
not help saying: 

“T don’t think you’re quite the kind 
of man to suit a girl of that kind.” 

“Don’t you—expert?” said Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd playfully. Then he contin- 
ued more seriously: ‘Look here! Say 


another 
could 


if you want to enter for these stakes 
yourself, say but the word, and the 
field is free before you.” 

said Edward, somewhat rue- 
even if | 


“Me?” 


fully. “I’m out of it, did 
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wish to enter. Why, I told her that I 
never wanted to see her again.” 

“You told—you told—that charming 
and delightful creature that!’ gasped 
Mr. William Lloyd. 

“Oh, well, you see, I was in an aw- 
ful rage at being interfered with,” Ed- 
ward explained. 

“Um—well—you never can tell,” 
said Mr. William Lloyd thoughtfully. 
“Perhaps you haven’t put yourself so 
much out of the running as you think. 
The angry hero is beloved by the tender 
woman, as the Principia Latina used to 
say.” 

‘Nonsense! I insulted her; I made 
a perfect ass of myself.” 

“Oh, as long as you were a violent 
ass,” said Mr. William Lloyd. 

There came a hurried knocking at 
the door of the flat. 

“That may be her,” said Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd. 

Edward got to the door of the flat 
with uncommon briskness. He opened 
the door quickly, and his face fell on 
finding that it was his mother. 

She thrust a parcel into his hand and 
said : 

“Here; you'd better return these 
things to the owner. Your father is 
looking for them—je is on the trail!” 

She laughed and ran briskly up the 
stairs. 

“Thanks 
after her. 

He brought the parcel into his sitting 
room, smiling. 

“What is it?’ 
Lloyd 

“The links in the chain,” said Ed- 
ward. “My father is at fault; he can- 
not find the garments to compare the 
scent. My mother has just restored 
them to me.” 

“Good!” said Mr. William Lloyd. 
“Your mother is a woman in ten thou- 
sand,” 

Edward set down the parcel on the 
table, and looked at it thoughtfully. 

“T wonder whether I can use them 
in some way to get into touch with her 
again,” he said wistfully. “I should 
like to apologize.” 

“T’m sure you would,” said Mr. Wil- 


awfully!” cried Edward 


asked Mr. William 
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liam Lloyd. “But don’t you think you 
ought to leave it to her to make the 
first advance ?” 

“She never will. I was too boorish,” 
said Edward gloomily. 

“Tt isn’t a question of being too boor- 
ish, but of being boorish enough,” said 
Mr. William Lloyd sagely. “But I 
say, don’t you think it would be rather 
a good idea to go round to the Picca- 
dilly Hotel and have a drink?. You 
know your father will be coming down 
in a few minutes to weld those missing 
links into that chain. It may be pain- 
ful to you to balk him.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” Edward 
agreed reluctantly; and he looked wist- 
fully at the window. 

“Oh, there isn’t the slightest chance 
of her turning up to-night, after your 


brutal behavior,” said Mr. William 
Lloyd. “She'll make no effort to get 
into touch with you for several days 
—unless she’s doubtful about Miss 
Lipscombe’s steadfastness in evil think- 
ing.” 


“Well, I ought to be able to work 
these clothes somehow,” said Edward, 
faintly hopeful. 

He set the parcel on a chair in the 
corner and accompanied Mr. William 
Lloyd to the Piccadilly Hotel. 

When Mrs. Hargraves came back 
into her flat, she found the dean, cush- 
ion still in hand, coming out of their 
bedroom with an air of dissatisfaction 
on his face. 


“Those—er—garments—I can’t find 
them anywhere,” he said unhappily. 
“Oh, I returned them to Edward. 


They were found on his property, and 
I thought he had better take charge of 
them,” said Mrs. Hargraves, with an 
innocent air. 

“Dear, dear! That’s a pity!” said 
the dean. “I particularly wanted those 
garments—to confirm a theory I hold. 
What does this remind you of? The 
scent of it, I mean.” 

He thrust the cushion at her, and she 
sniffed it. 

“It’s the scent that Edward’s rooms 
smell of. Didn’t you say it was hair 
wash ?” 


“IT did,” said the dean, in a tone of 
deep meaning. 

“Well, I suppose he’s been lying with 
his head on it.” 

“I shoutd be only too happy to think 
so,” said the dean heavily. 

“What on earth do you mean?” Mrs. 
Hargraves asked, with just the right 
amount of surprise in her tone. 

“This scent was also on those gar- 
ments,” said the dean, in a terrible 
voice. 

“Yes; I noticed that.” 

“But did you notice the further fact 
—the incriminating fact—that that 
young woman was also perfumed with 
it?” he asked, in a tone of mournful, 
but deeply gratified, triumph. 

“Oh, yes; I noticed that—at once,” 
said Mrs. Hargraves, with the same 
carelessness. 

“And do you mean to say that you 
drew no inference from the fact?” 

“Oh, yes; I gathered that she had 
given him some of that scent,” said 
Mrs. Hargraves innocently. 

“Ah, I’m afraid that in your inno- 
cence and your ignorance of the life 
of a young man in London you entirely 
underrated that fact,” said the dean, 
with his best man-of-the-world air. 
“But what about those garments ?” 

“Oh, she hid them for a joke.” 

“A joke? I wish I could think so,” 
said the dean heavily. ‘“Didn’t you 
notice how they pretended never to have 
met before?” 

“Oh, that was quite natural in young 


people,” said his wife calmly. “They 
may not have been regularly intro- 
duced.” 

“T wish I could think so—I wish ] 


could think it was only that,” replied 
the dean heavily. 

“T wish you could,” said his wife 
quietly. 

He looked at her sharply; then he 
said: 

“But as a man of the world, I am 
forced to take a different view of the 
matter—a very different view.” 

“Well, then it’s wrong—quite 
wrong,” said his wife. 

The dean reflected for a moment. 

“Well, I’m sure I should be very 
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glad to learn for certain that my sus- 
picions were unfounded,” he said at 
last, “for if I am wrong, there is no 
real reason for this breach between 
him and Evangeline Lipscombe.” 

“That’s where you’re quite wrong 
again—wronger than ever,” protested 
Mrs. Hargraves. “After the way 
Evangeline behaved to-day, there is 
every reason for a breach between 
them. I may be wrong, but I think 
that Edward is thoroughly alive to this 
fact. Indeed, I don’t think you could 
persuade him to renew the engage- 
ment.” 

“He did say that he wouldn't,” said 
the dean gloomily. 

“I’m glad to hear it. I should be 
very sorry, indeed, if it were renewed.” 

“And yesterday you were so pleased 
with it!’ the dean almost groaned. 

“Oh, no, I wasn’t—not really. No 
one—no woman could be pleased with 
an engagement over the telephone. Be- 
sides, yesterday Evangeline had not 
given that display. No; she isn’t nearly 
good enough for Edward, and I can't 
think how I ever persuaded myself that 
she was.” 

“But I should have thought that just 
now—at this crisis—exposed as he is 
to this temptation, you would have wel- 
comed the influence—the steadying in 
fluence—of an engagement to a sweet 
and innocent young girl like Evan- 
geline.” 

“Well, I don't. I can see now that, 
if he did marry Evangeline, I should 
live in a perpetual dread of his waking 
three or four years, 
If he must sow wild oats—and I don’t 
for a moment believe that he must— 
he'd better get them sown and done 
with.” 

“Dear, dear! This is very distress- 
ing! This is to thrust him into the 
meshes of the net this Miss Anning is 
spreading before his unwary feet.” 

“Well, it isn’t suchea bad net,” said 
Mrs. Hargraves thoughtfully. 

“For goodness sake, do mind what 
you're thinking about!” cried the dean 
in a sudden panic. ‘You'll go encour- 
aging him till there'll be a danger of 
his getting seriously entangled with her 








up afterward—in 


—marrying her—or something dread- 
ful—a girl of whom we know abso- 
lutely nothing—probably penniless!” 
“You're wrong about my knowing 
nothing about her. I know a good 
deal, and what I know I like very 
much. And as for your saying that 
she’s penniless—well, there was certain- 
ly nothing penurious about that night- 
gown.” 
“But this is dreadful—perfectly 
dreadful!” cried the horrified dean. 
“Oh, no, it isn’t,” she said firmly. 
“As a matter of fact, I shouldn’t won- 
der if Miss Anning were the one girl 
is the world to wake Edward up.” 
“Heaven save us!” cried the dean. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Mrs. Hargraves laughed at her hus- 
band’s genuine fervor, and he gazed 
at her in a dull perplexity. 

“What do you propose to do? 
asked heavily. 

“I don’t propose to do anything,” 
she said. “You can generally leave 
young hearts to do anything that is to 
be done themselves.” 

“Young hearts!” groaned the dean. 
“But we don’t know anything about 
the girl’s people.” 

“Well, we know that she had a nice 
home—at least I do. You can always 
tell that,” she said thoughtfully. 

“Oh, can you? What about those 
garments?” questioned the doubting 
dean. 

“T keep telling you that the explana 
tion of them is sure to be quite simple.” 

[he dean shook his head. As a man 
of the world, he realized how hopeless 
it was to argue with an optimistic 
woman. 

“All the same, I should like to hurry 
things up a little—to strike while the 
iron’s hot,” she said, knitting her brow. 

The dean groaned again and said bit- 
terly: 

“You seem absolutely bent on drag- 
ging Edward into an engagement with 
this strange young woman. Last night 
you were all for Evangeline.” 

“Well, it’s hardly a matter of an en- 
gagement. Things are a long way from 


he 
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that. And it’s quite different. My in- 
stinct assures me to-night that I am 
doing the right thing. Last night I 
acted against it.” 

“Oh, if you’re going to talk about in- 
stinct!”” The dean waved his hand in 
a gesture of hopelessness. 

“T think I’ll go down and talk to 


Edward,” she said, after a_ little 
thought. 

“T shouldn’t. You'd better leave 
things alone. They’re quite bad 


The dean made a final 


enough as it is.” 
knew, unavailing pro- 


and, as he well 
test. 

Mrs. Hargraves rose. 

“Oh, I think I will,’ she said. ‘Ed- 
ward is not an ordinary man, and in a 
matter like this he actually needs help. 
The only’ thing is I fancied I heard 
him go out.” 

“You couldn’t—on the floor below— 
in a well-built building like this,” ob- 
jected the dean. 

“Really, Samuel, you've lived a great 
many years without perceiving that 
mothers have extraordinarily good 
hearing,” she said impatiently. “But if 
he is out; I can always get some of his 
clothes and mend them.” 

She crossed the room and took from 
the mantelpiece the spare latchkey of 
Edward’s flat. The dean eyed her 
gloomily. 

“T shan’t be gone long,” 
she went out of the room. 

It was well that she had taken the 
latchkey, for Edward was now at the 
Piccadilly Hotel. After ringing twice, 
she opened the door with the latch 
key and went in. 

She went straight through the sitting 
room into his bedroom and began to 
search his drawers for linen to mend. 
She had no difficulty about finding gar- 
ments that clamored for the needle, and 
presently she came back into the sitting 
room with half a dozen on her arm. 
She had her workbasket up in her own 
flat and was crossing the room on her 
way to it when a noise at the window 
stopped her dead in startled apprehen- 
sion. The long-expected burglar was 
coming up the fire escape! 


she said, as 
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She turned sharply, to see the smil- 
ing face of Ann framed in the window. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Hargraves,” 
Ann said, still smiling. 

Mrs. Hargraves laughed. 

“Gracious, child! What a fright you 
gave me! I thought you were the bur- 
glar I’ve been looking for ever since I 
came here.” 

“I’m so sorry,” said Ann penitently. 
“T ought to have called out that I was 
coming. But really I did not mean to 
come in. I only came for a peep.” 

“But where on earth have you come 
from?” cried Mrs. Hargraves. 

“The flat below,” said Ann. “You 
see, I had to have that interview, so I 
took it for a week.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Hargraves. “Well, 
I’ve told Edward again and again that 
that fire escape is dangerous. Why, it’s 
throwing temptation in the burglar’s 
way.” 

“It really is awfully easy,” agreed 
Ann. 

“But you say you weren’t coming in. 
What on earth did you come up it for?” 
asked Mrs. Hargraves. 

“Oh, well—I came for a peep. I 
wanted to see whether certain prophe- 
cies I made this afternoon were working 
out as I expected. The fact is, it isn’t 
the first time I’ve come up that fire 
escape.” Ann put on a somewhat droll 
air of exaggerated demureness. 

“So I was beginning to gather,” said 
Mrs. Hargraves, and she laughed again. 

“No I climbed up it last night and 
came in.” 

“Last night?” Mrs. Har- 
graves quickly, and she sank down on 
the couch. 

“Yes; after you'd gone to bed.” 

“After I’d What on earth did 
Edward say?” cried Mrs. Hargraves. 

“He seemed surprised,” said Ann de- 
murely, and she walked across the 
room. 

“Surprised? The poor, dear boy 
must have been simply paralyzed!” 

“Oh, well; it was something like that. 
3ut I wasn’t surprised at his conster- 
nation, you know.” She sat quietly 
down on the couch beside Mrs. Har- 
graves. 


echoed 




















“You weren't ?” 
“No; I'd read his book, you see.” 
“Then you wouldn't feel surprised,” 
said Mrs. Hargraves, with understand- 
ing. 

There was a pause; then Ann said: 

“T wonder why he didn’t consult you 
about it.” 

“How do you know he didn’t?” 

“He couldn’t have made such a lot 
of mistakes if he had.” 

“He’s very—very young,” Mrs. Har- 
graves half apologized. 

“I think he is just the youngest thing 
I’ve ever come across,” said Ann 
softly. 

“He is—he is indeed. So you can 
understand that he’s been a very grave 
anxiety to me. 

“He must have been,” said Ann, in 
a tone of complete understanding and 
sympathy. 

“And as a parson’s wife, I was a 
good deal handicapped.” 

“Exactly,” said Ann, in the same 
tone. 

“And just when I was getting him 
safely married, there comes this absurd 
episode and knocks everything on the 
head,”’ went on Mrs. Hargraves in a 
sorrowful tone that was quite hypo- 
critical. 

“Yes; and one does feel so sorry for 
poor Miss Lipscombe,” said Ann with 
about the same degree of sincerity. 

“Sorry for her? Why should one 
sorry for her?” Mrs. Hargraves 
asked, with considerable  tartness. 
“What right had she to jump to 
\ girl brought up in a ca- 


feel 


con- 
clusions ? 
thedral town, 

“That must be the limit in the way 
of upbringings,” said Ann. 

“Especially when I, 
mother, was simply convulsed 
laughter.” 

“You do think that it was really quite 
harmless?” asked Ann eagerly. 

“Yes; of course, it was—in the case 
of Edward,” said Mrs, Hargraves 
firmly. 

“Still it wasn’t quite on the square,” 
Ann ventured, a little nervously. 

“But no practical joke ever is quite 
on the square; and certainly | wouldn't 


too!” 


Edward’s 
with 
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have missed that one for worlds; and 
I’m not at all sure that I shall mind 
very much if Evangeline never recovers 
from the shock.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, it was rather a_ revelation. 
And I feel that Edward is in some 
Ways narrow enough as it is x 

“Not narrow, I think—undevel- 
oped,” Ann broke in quickly. 

“Well, undeveloped—without his 
marrying a narrow little prude like 
that.” 

“I’m so glad you feel like that about 
it.” Ann spoke warmly, and in her 
relief her eyes filled with tears. 

“Why, my dear, whatever’s the mat- 
ter?’ asked Mrs. Hargraves. 

“You are. You're just the nicest 
mother and most understanding person 
[ ever met!” cried Ann, with warm con- 
viction. ‘And I was so afraid I’d been 
too drastic. But I felt, too, it had to 
be done.” 

“Then it was you who did it?” 

“Of course, it was me; and you 
knew it all the time—I almost saw you 
guess it,” said Ann. 

“Well, you did make that scent rather 
emphatic.” 

“Yes. Do you know, I rather wanted 
you to know: 





? I'd seen your face in 
that photograph, and I felt you'd un- 
derstand.” 

“I see. 
T quite understand. 
drastic.” 

“Oh, it worried me so—the engage- 
ment,” Ann explained quickly and 
earnestly. “Her face in that photo- 
graph was bad enough; and when he 
told me that he was engaged to her, I 
felt that it would be the ruin of his 
talent. And then, when he went on to 
tell me that she had let him get en- 
gaged to her over the telephone, it 
about finished me. I felt as if I were 


But I’m not quite sure that 
It was, as you say, 


standing by and witnessing a dreadful 
crime being committed—a murder, or 
something of that kind. 
had to interfere.” 

telephone business was 
It was a shock to me,” 
she 


And I just 


“Yes, that 
perfectly awful. 


confessed Mrs. Hargraves. Then 
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added slowly: “But why are you so 
interested in Edward?” 

“Oh, it was his book—it is so—so 
white-souled. And I wanted to see if 
the writer was like it,” said Ann ear 
‘nestly, blushing faintly. 

- “And what did you find?” Mrs. Har- 
graves asked softly. 

“Oh, I found the soul of a child with 
the brain and understanding of a man.” 

“The soul of a child in the body 
of a man—yes,’ Mrs. Hargraves re- 
peated. 

“To tell the truth, I almost fell in 
love with my idea of the author of the 
book as I was reading it,” Ann ad- 
mitted, blushing. 

“It would be far more to the point 
if you’d fall in love with the real man,” 
said Mrs. Hargraves quickly. 

Ann looked at her in some surprise. 
“But you don’t know anything about 
me.” 

“Oh, yes, I do—a great deal. You 
know I do. The fact is, Edward is 
asleep. We were talking it over, he 
and I, yesterday, and he admitted it. 
We agreed that his only chance was to 
find the awakening princess.” 

“Oh, what a nice idea! And it’s quite 
true, too,” cried Ann. 

“Yes; but we—it was my 
tion—we tried Evangeline.” 

“Oh, you must have been anxious!” 

“Yes; that was why I made the sug- 
gestion. But couldn’t you—couldn’t 
you be the awakening princess ?”’ 

“Me?” said Ann, blushing. ‘Oh, it’s 
such a serious thing falling in love— 
really.” 

“Well, you needn’t go as far as that, 
need you?” asked Mrs. Hargraves 
anxiously. 

“You’d rather I didn’t?” 
her up quickly. 

“No; oh, no,” said Mrs. Hargraves 
as quickly. “But you could awaken 
him without going as far—unless you 
~wanted to.” 

“It’s so dangerous waking people. 
One might awake oneself,” said Ann 
doubtfully. 

“Well, what if you did?” 

“It would be a change certainly.” 
Ann shrugged her shoulders. “The 





sugges- 


Ann took 








only thing is I’m afraid I should have 
to do something else dreadfully dras- 
tic.” 

“Well, there’s no doubt that he is 
very, very sound asleep,” said Mrs. 
Hargraves sadly. 

“Let’s think,” said Ann, and she rose 
and walked across the room and back. 

Mrs. Hargraves glanced around the 
room, and her eyes fell on the parcel 
she had brought down from her flat. 

“Oh, there are your things—on that 
chair in the corner,” she said. 

Ann looked at the parcel carelessly, 
then more earnestly. Then she smiled 
wickedly and said: 

“That gives me my idea!” 

“What is it?’ Mrs. Hargraves asked 
eagerly. 

“No, I don’t think I'd better tell you. 
You might be shocked.” 

“Oh, if it’s as drastic as that, per- 
haps you’d better not,” said Mrs, Har- 
graves, and she laughed. 

“Well, you said he was very, very 
sound asleep,” reminded Ann. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

There came a somewhat uncertain 
knocking on the door of the flat. Ann 
sprang to her feet, ran to the chair in 
the corner, snatched up her parcel, and 
fled to the window. 

There she turned and said: 

“Can you get him out of the flat for 
a few minutes about eleven? I have 
to set the scene for the awakening.” 

“Yes: I'll do it somehow,” Mrs. Har- 
graves promised 

“And see that he comes back alone?” 
added Ann anxiously. 

“Yes; I'll manage it,” Mrs. 
graves assured her confidently. 

Ann smiled a mocking, mischievous 
smile. 

“Tt’s dreadfully drastic,” she teased. 
“You would like to know what it is. 
Good night.” 

She kissed her hand 
through the window. 

“Little beast!’ murmured Mrs. Har- 
graves, gazing after her with a smile. 
She would have liked to know what it 
was. 


Har- 


and vanished 
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She went slowly to the door of the 
flat and opened it to find her husband 
standing at the threshold. He followed 
her into the sitting room. When he 
found it empty, he gazed around it 
somewhat blankly. 

“It’s very odd,” he said, “but I could 
have declared that I heard women’s 
voices in this room. I was sitting by 
the window of ours.” 

“Oh, you did. I was talking to Miss 
Anning,” said Mrs. Hargraves calmly. 

“Here?” cried the dean. 

“Yes. She came to see me.” 

“To see you?” exclaimed the dean, 
in an incredulous tone. 

“Yes, me; not Edward,” said Mrs. 
Hargraves firmly. 

The dean sniffed, a quite unbelieving 
sniff. 

“And what were you talking about?” 
he asked. 

“Edward. She’s very much inter- 
ested in Edward.” 

“I can well believe it. A young wom- 
an who leaves—er—garments—gar- 
ments lying about a young man’s room, 
would be interested in him.” The dean 
spoke in a tone of bitter sarcasm. 

“Oh, I told you that the explanation 
of that would be quite simple, and it 
is. She only hid those garments about 
the room to break off his engagement 
with Evangeline.” 

“She did? What 
dean. 

“She didn’t think .Evangeline good 
enough for him.” 

“How dared she think? What busi- 
ness was it of hers?” cried the dean in 
a growing fury. 

“Well, as a writer herself, she under- 
stands these things. She thinks his 
work very good indeed; and_ she 
couldn’t bear to let it be ruined by his 
marrying the wrong wife.” 

“Well, I consider her interference 
monstrous—monstrous!”’ roared the 
dean. “Evangeline is a girl in a thou- 
sand!” 

“Yes, but she wasn’t the girl for Ed- 
ward,” said Mrs. Hargraves with the 
firmest conviction. 

The dean sat down helplessly, pur- 
ple in the face, nursing the incrimin- 





for?” cried the 


ating cushion. He panted hard. Then 
he said: 

“T don’t believe a word of it—not a 
word! A thoroughly dangerous minx!” 

“Oh, no, she isn't. She’s a very nice 
girl—a very nice girl, indeed; and she’s 
going to wake Edward up,” said Mrs. 
Hargraves, still unperturbed. 

“Wake Edward up?” gasped the 
dean. “One of these days she'll wake 
us all up. You'll find that she’s gone 
and married him!” 

“The important thing is that Ed- 
ward should be awakened. It’s most 
necessary to his work,” said Mrs. Har- 
graves, still unmoved. 

The dean groaned and glared at her. 
Very rarely indeed had she been in 
such persistent opposition to him. 
Oddly enough, on the other occasions, 
also, they had always been in opposi- 
tion about Edward; and he had found 
that she had been right every time. 

They were silent for perhaps a min- 
ute. Then they heard Edward thrust- 
ing his latchkey into the keyhole. The 
dean was too deeply stirred to perceive 
that he was still nursing the incrim- 
inating cushion. 

Mr. William Lloyd entered, Edward 
at his heels. 

“Hullo, mother,” he said cheerfully, 
for the drink had soothed his ruffled 
spirit. 

*T came down to hunt for some more 
garments to mend, and your father fol- 
lowed me,” said Mrs. Hargraves. 

“You ought not to waste your time 
on them,” said Edward. 

The word “garments” sent his eyes 
to the chair on which he had set the 
parcel, and he saw that it had gone. 

“Have you put away the parcel that 
was on the chair in the corner?” he 
asked her. 

“Oh, no; the owner came for it and 
took it away,’ said Mrs. Hargraves 
carelessly. 

Edward’s face fell, and he looked re- 
proachfully at Mr. William Lloyd. The 
expert had failed him; he had declared 
that she would not return that night. 
The dean snorted. 

“We just went round to the Picca- 
dilly Hotel. You ought to go to it 
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some night, Mr. Hargraves, if you want 
to explore up-to-date London thorough- 
ly,” said Mr. Lloyd. 

“Not to-night, Samuel. It’s nearly 
eleven and you've had a tiring day,” 
Mrs. Hargraves put in quickly. 

“Not so tiring as disturbing—dis- 
turbing,” said the dean gloomily. 

Mr. William Lloyd was sensible that 
the atmosphere was still tense. But 
he could not make up his mind whether 
it was his duty to leave the family to 
itself and let it clear the atmosphere 
with a complete row, or whether he 
should, in the interests of Edward, re- 
main and by his mere presence prevent 
any such row. 

Mrs. Hargraves relieved him of all 
uncertainty. She looked*at him and 
said: 

“It’s time we were all in bed.” 

It was clear to him that she had de- 
cided that the family would be better 
by itself; and since he had the fullest 
trust in her judgment, he took his leave 
without further delay. 

“Come along, Samuel. You're look- 
ing quite tired,”’ said Mrs. Hargraves, 
as soon as he had gone. ‘Edward, come 
up and fetch the things I have already 
mended. I expect there are holes in 
those you are wearing.” 

“T don’t think there are,” said Ed- 
ward, not very confidently. He opened 
the door for her. 

The dean rose, discovered the in- 
criminating cushion on his knee, and, 
with a faint blush, dropped it irto its 
place on the couch. Evidently its 
clew, had He followed 


use, 
as a ceased. 
them. 

The room did not remain empty long. 
The fire escape creaked, and Ann, smil- 
ing mischievously and a little flushed, 
came through the window. On her arm 
she carried the nightgown that had 
caused such trouble. 

She crossed the room to the hearth- 
rug, and, gazing into the mirror in 
the overmantel, she raised her hands to 
her hair. She drew out a hairpin, then 
turned sharply and gazed at the door. 
There was no sound in the hall. She 
turned to the mirror again and swiftly 
drew out hairpin after hairpin till the 
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mass of her hair came falling about 
her shoulders. She shook it back, and 
it hung down to her waist. 

She looked around at the door again, 
hesitating. Then, with a defiant shrug, 
she slipped the nightgown over her 
head. It hung in easy folds over her 
tight-fitting frock. 

She looked down, saw that the bottom 
of the frock as well as her shoes came 
below the bottom of the nightgown, and 
looked about the room for something to 
correct the discrepancy. <A silk square 
on the end of the couch caught her eye. 
She took it up, piled the cushions 
against the end of the couch, stretched 
herself at full length on it, covered the 
bottom of her frock and her shoes with 
the silk square, and composed herself 
into the attitude of the sleeping beauty, 
or—as she considered it at the moment 
—of the awakening princess. 

The minutes seemed in no haste to 
pass; in fact, they dragged. It was so 
hard to lie still and wait. Her con- 
science was clear—quite clear; but tra- 
dition and the instinct born of long- 
sustained tradition made her desper- 
ately uncomfortable. She longed to 
make a dash for the window and be 
done with it, but she set her teeth and 
endured. She had pledged herself to 
awaken Edward, and awaken him she 
would. 

At last the sound of his latchkey in 
the door of the flat sent her heart into 
her mouth in a single jump; she turned 


hot; she turned cold. 

Edward came down the _ passage 
quickly, went straight across the room 
to the window, and leaned out of it, 


looking down. 
The action restored her courage in 


the most thorough fashion. She was 
again her cool, resourceful self. She 


watched him through her half-closed 
.eyes quite calmly. 

Edward turned, with a sigh, a sigh 
she heard quite clearly, and his eyes 
fell on the white figure stretched on his 
couch. They opened wide and wider; 
his mouth opened, too. He gasped 
twice heavily; then he came slowly to 
the couch and stared down at her. 








Not a muscle in her face twitched; 
her breathing was quite smooth. 

“Look here! You're not asleep, you 
know,” he said, in a rather shaky voice. 

“However did you guess?” asked 
Ann, opening her eyes, with an ex- 
pression of the liveliest surprise. 

Edward seemed to swallow a lump 
in his throat. 

“What—what are you doing here— 
like this?” he said. 

“Oh, I thought you’d be having a fit 
of the blues—in fact, I knew you 
would; and I thought it my duty to 
come and cheer you up.” 

“But—but Oh, why will you do 
such outrageous things?” he cried. 

“Why, don’t you like it on me? 
You’re not going to abuse it again!” 
said Ann, in an injured tone. 

Edward took a few steps across the 
room; but his eyes were drawn back 
to her piquant, mischievous face. 

“Look here!” he said. “I’m going 
out to post a letter. If you’re not gone 
when I come back—I shall—I shall 


I 








“What will do?” asked Ann 
coolly. 

“T shall—I shall—— 
my head!” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Oh, this is beyond a joke! Beyond 
a joke! Here! * Go—go, I tell you!” 
he cried. 

Ann laughed her mischievous, pro- 
voking laugh. 


you 


Oh, I'm losing 


“Again this lavish hospitality!” she 
said. 

“Do you hear what | say? Go! I 
tell you I’m losing my head!” he cried. 


Ann believed that she had achieved 
her end. At any rate, there was no 
drowsiness in Edward’s eyes now; it 
was impossible to imagine eyes more 
awake, or more harried. 

“Very well,” she said crisply. ‘Go 
into that corner, turn your face to the 
wall, and shut your eyes.” 

Edward turned his head slowly, 
walked to the corner slowly, turned his 
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head to the wall, and closed his eyes. 
His natural indignation caused him to 
breathe uncommonly quickly. 

Ann slipped off the couch, and said 
sharply : 

“Now, don’t you turn till I say you 
may ! 

She slipped off the nightgown and 
rolled it up, went to the mirror, and, 
with swift, deft fingers, did up her Lair. 

Then she turned, and, leaning back 
against the mantelshelf, faced him with 
mocking eyes. 

‘Now you can open your eyes,” she 
said.* 

He turned slowly, and again his eyes 
opened wide as they took in the fact of 
the change. 

“Oh—it was a joke!” he said, in such 
a tone of mingled apprehension and re- 
lief that she laughed. 

“Poor boy!” she said half pitifully, 
half mockingly. 

He came slowly toward her, and a 
new bright light was burning in his 
eyes. She shrank from them a little; 
they were masterful and daunting. 

“Tt was a shame—to mock me so,” 
he said; and he caught her hand in a 
tight grip. 

Ann tried to 
lightly : 

“It was good for you.” 

“Yes,” he said. “It was good for 
me. I am awake at last!” He dropped 
on one knee and kissed her hand again 
and again with burning lips. ‘*Awak- 
ening princess, I’m awake at last!” 

Ann was trembling and tugging to 
get her hand free. 

“And you mustn’t let me fall asleep 
again—ever. You awoke me—you 
must keep me awake—promise!” 
There was a compelling, almost trium- 
phant note in his voice that thrilled her 
through. 

She jerked her hand free and ran to 
the window in a panic, slipped through 
it, and paused to say in a shaken voice: 

“But—but—you’ve got to wake 
me!” 

She fled down the fire escape. 


draw away, saying 





























HE fundamental tragedy of 
life, from which varieties and 
gradations of human misery 
evolve, is the tragedy of the 
square peg in the round hole. 

Dave Hunt was a very square peg, 
and circumstances forced him into a 
perfectly round hole. Born of seafar- 
ing people in a little town on the Maine 
coast, in the days when the Yankee 
clipper ships traced the world with 
their foaming wakes, the only hole open 
to Dave was the one a seaman should 
fit. 

And Dave was not a seaman. His 
father was a master mariner, and his 
grandfather, and yet again his great- 
grandfather; and back of that was a 
long line of ancestors all of whom had 
wrested their living from the sea. All 
Dave’s brothers were sailors, and his 
uncles on both sides of the Hunt house, 
but Dave was not 

Somewhere back in the ancestry of 
the seafaring family from which he 
sprang, some man of letters, or perhaps 
a wandering singer or vagabond actor, 
had bewitched a maid of the house of 
Hunt; else a male ancestor had taken 
to wife one in whose veins ran blood 
that quickened rather to the sound of 
the lute or the words of a philosopher 
than to tales of danger and daring. 

The taint had lain dormant through 
generations of rugged, devil-may-care 
men and patient, enduring women, only 
to spread in poor Dave's blood and 
stain him with the dye of disgrace. 

He was dark-eyed and had soft black 











hair inclined to curl. The men of 
Dave’s tribe were all blue-eyed, and 
their hair was the color of straw and 
stiff like bristles. 

During recess of Dave’s first day 
at school in his sixth year, Dan Harris 
slapped his face and Dave ran home, 
crying. That was the beginning of his 
life of shame. His father, “Bloody 
Mart” Hunt, as he was known in the 
bloody ports of the world, was home 
from a voyage, and he thrashed the 
boy as he thrashed sullen sailors; 
thrashed him close to death. And 
when Dave was able to leave his bed 
a week later, he drove him from the 
house to fight with the Harris boy. 
Dan Harris whipped him soundly, and 
from that day old Mart Hunt never 
spoke a civil word to his son. 

Dave was not a weakling. He was 
tall and strong and well built when he 
was sixteen and made his first trip to 
sea, but he dreaded the sickening flesh- 
to-flesh clash of a rough-and-tumble 
fight as men dread the sting of a deadly 


snake. He forced himself to fight, as 
a man must who would be of the sea- 
men of those days, but there was 
never any will to his fighting. He 


always shrank and was often whipped. 
What men who sneered at Dave did 
not know was that the thud of his fist 
on an opponent’s cheek filled Dave with 
as much horror and loathing as the 
smash of a fist in his own face. 

He was not a fighting man, and he 
was born to a life where the ability 
to fight and to crush was the funda- 








mental one. He returned home after 
a two years’ cruise, the butt of the ship, 
shunned by his mates, despised by his 
officers, and as good a navigator as the 
captain he had sailed with. 

If he could not fight, he could learn 
navigation and had learned it, and had 
learned as well the technicalities of sea- 
manship. He could handle a ship, but 
handle men he could not. 

During his stay ashore after his first 
trip at sea, he fell in love with Nellie 
Wilkes. She was of his own age, a 
tall, grave-eyed Scotch girl, whose peo- 
ple were also of the sea. The en- 
gagement had been announced when 
Dan Harris returned from a voyage to 
China. On the street in front of the 
village post office, he thrashed Dave 
while Nellie looked on; thrashed him 
shamefully, and left him bloody and 
crumpled in the dust, while he took 
Nellie Wilkes by the arm and walked 
up the street with her. 

That night Dave called on _ her, 
cringing and desperately ashamed; and 
the girl told him to go, and come back 
for her when he honestly could. 

“You know what I mean, Davie,” 
she said. ‘“You’ll know when you can 
come and take me without bringing 
shame to either of us, and you won't 
come until then. There’s something 
wrong with you, boy, but I know you're 
honest. I’ll be waiting, Davie.” 

And Davie went; went into the Car- 
ibbean and to the South Seas; 
went to Valparaiso on the west coast 
and to Hongkong. He shipped from 
Hongkong to Liverpool as first mate 
aboard of a tea clipper, and finished 
the voyage in disgrace, as he had most 
of his voyages during the five years 
since he had left home. 

He had not written to the grave-eyed 
Scotch girl who waited for him in 
the little Maine town. He had forced 
himself into dangerous positions, as- 
suming desperate risks, always to 
shrink at the crucial moment; so that 
the test the girl had set for him had 
not been met. 

He was in a sailors’ boarding house 
in Liverpool for months. His weak- 
ness had become common knowledge 


Sea 
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among shippers, and no berth was open 
to him. 

Then he met Captain Moss. Moss 
was from Dave’s town, an old friend 
of the boy’s father. He was master 
of the full-rigged ship Penobscot, 
which lay at the Victoria Docks with 
her cargo stowed and ready to sail 
for New York. 

Over a pot of ale in a little pub, the 
old captain questioned Dave and learned 
the story of his failure. 

“My first mate was killed in a cut- 
tin’ scrape on the front last night,” 
he said abruptly, when Dave had fin- 
ished. “I'll ship ye with me, boy. My 
crew came aboard this mornin’, They’re 
the toughest crew of packet rats that 
fo’c’stle. They’ve 


ever stunk up a 
been in blood boats on the western 
ocean in the good days, an’ they’re 


aboard o’ the Penobscot for no bet- 
ter job than to lick the mates. The 
mate that tames that bucko gang’ll be 
a man before ever we raise Sandy 


Hook light, or he’ll be a corpse. Ye'd 
better be one o’ the two than what 
ye are, my son. Will ye ship with 
me ?” 


Dave’s body stiffened. “God, yes!” 
he said prayerfully. “I’d ship with 
the Flyin’ Dutchman bound straight for 
hell if I thought meetin’ the devil would 
take the kinks out 0’ me. I ain’t afraid 
o’ gettin’ hurt, but when I go against 
it, my legs just turn back end to an’ 
haul me away.” 

The old captain eyed the boy nar- 


rowly. “I believe ye’re tellin’ the 
truth,” he said slowly. “Yer heart’s 
all right, but ye got rabbit legs. Come 


along, sonny. We'll cure them legs o’ 
that backin’-up habit this trip, or slip 
ye over the side in three cloths of can- 
vas. Ye’re the winner either way it 
falls out.” 


The second officer came into the 
cabin as Dave was stowing his stuff. 

“Nasty lot forward, Mr. Hunt,” he 
said. “The fun’ll start early this trip, 
or I miss my guess.” : 

Hunt nodded absently, and stood for 
a long minute with head bent like a 
man at prayer. Then he stood straight 
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and squared his shoulders. ‘“Let’s get 
‘em on deck an’ look ’em over, Mr. 
Miller,” he said. 

The second mate followed him on 
deck, and took his place at one side 
of the forecastle doors. 

“Turn to!” he bellowed. 
about it, down there!” 

Dave sprang onto the forecastle head 
and stood waiting. On the poop aft, 
the old captain—squat, bow-legged, 
pigeon-toed,, with his hat pulled far 
down over his blue slits of eyes and his 
big, hard fist of a jaw thrust threaten- 
ingly forward—watched him. 

A tense little silence followed the sec- 
ond mate’s order, and then came a sul- 
len growl of: “Aye, aye.” Led by an 
old sea lawyer, they slouched on deck 
single file, the scarred, mutinous worst 
set of outlaws of the western ocean. 

Dave’s voice was steady as he sang 
out his first order. “Reeve off that 
heel rope an’ get that boom rigged out,” 
he shouted. “Lively there!” 

The men climbed onto the forecastle 
head with deliberate and insulting lei- 
sure. One of them, a burly six-footer, 
with the blue scar of a knife wound 
clean across one sunburned cheek, 
stopped stock-still, eyed the mate stead- 
ily for a moment, and laughed. 

“IT take my own time,” he said loudly. 
“An’ I can lick any slave driver that 
thinks I can’t.” 

He spat on the deck near the mate’s 
feet and swaggered away. 

The second mate touched Dave's arm 
warningly. 

“Careful, sir,” he 
while we’re in port. 
towboat straightens her hawser an’ we 
clear Black Rock, we'll draw a picture 
o’ hell for these buckos, an’ you can 
paint your own little chromo for the 
bad lad with the slit cheek.” 

As the men rove off the heel rope, 
slacked away the back ropes, and let go 
the martingale tripper, Dave Hunt 


“An’ lively 


“Not 


as ever the 


cautioned 
Soon 


stood motionless on the forecastle head, 
fighting the old, bitter, seemingly hope- 
less fight in which he had come off loser 
all his life. 

In the 
he had 


scarred cheek 
Harris, the 


with the 
Dan 


man 
recognized 
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Dan who had whipped him as a school- 
boy, and later as a man; whipped him 
before the girl whom he loved and 
driven him from her. 

He knew that Dan had recognized 
him and that the settlement with him 
was inevitable. It would be man to 
man between them, heaving breast to 
heaving breast, a primal, brute orgy of 
the passion for dominance and destruc- 
tion, to the accompaniment of rock- 
hard fists thudding on flesh; and, as 
ever, Dave shrank from it. He must 
nerve and drive himself to endure what 
to the other man was as glad an event 
as a chase to a stag hound. 

The jib topsail halyards were hooked 
onto the end of the boom for a topping 
lift, while the men in the starboard 
watch heaved her through the dock 
gates and got the tug’s towline. 

Hunt shook himself together as the 
Penobscot straightened her towline, and 
ordered the capstan manned to heave 
out the jib boom. Captain Moss, pac- 
ing the poop deck, stopped short and 
swore under his breath. There was 
a lack in the mate’s voice that the cap- 
tain’s old ears had detected. 

“Licked, him!” he 
“Licked before ever he starts! 
kill him!” 
~The men lined along the capstan bars, 
and the slow walk around began. 

The captain faced forward, bending 
his short, bowed legs, crouching as a 
fighting dog ‘sets for a rush. 

“A little life in that crew, Mr. Hunt,” 
he rasped out. ‘“D’ye think this ship 
is a charity home for cripples?” 

Dave nodded. “Lively there, men!” 
he sang out. “None of your lime-juice 
touches here.” 

The men stopped with one accord 
and eyed him. Dan Harris made a 
step forward. “You're lookin’ for just 
what you’re goin’ to find,” he said. 
“We've got the caliber o’ this floatin’ 
hell from them that’s sailed in her be- 
fore, an’ we come aboard to trim your 
combs. You know me, you blubberin’ 
coward! I been lickin’ ye all your life 
an’ I’m goin’ to keep on.” 

The afterguard and the captain came 
forward as Harris talked, and grouped 


muttered. 
They'll 








on the forecastle head about Hunt. 
There were eight of them in all—the 
first, second, and third mates, the bos’n, 
sailmaker, cook, steward, and the skip- 
per. Hunt stepped forward. 

“Will you heave on that capstan now 
or shall I make you?” he asked quietly. 

“Make hell!’ Dan spat back. 

One of the crew spat at the second 
mate, and the fight began. The stew- 
ard and third officer grabbed up a 
foretack hook each, and went into the 
mélée. The man at the wheel let go 
and came leaping forward to help out 
his mates. With a bellowed roar, the 
pilot left the poop deck, put wheel amid- 
ship, and fought his way to the skip- 
per’s side. The captain had jerked a 
belaying pin from the fife rail, and as 
the helmsman jumped on the poop lad- 
der, the pin took him fair across the 
eyes, and he lay quiet where he fell. 

The fight on the forecastle head was 
a disorganized rough-and-tumble, and 
in the tangle of struggling men Hunt 
and Harris had been separated. Hunt 
was back to back with the second mate, 
fighting well, but, as always, sick and 
without heart. 

Sheath knives flashed in the sun, and 
the fighting men slipped and slid in 
the blood that streamed over the deck. 
A gun cracked, and then another. Cap- 
tain Moss sprang on to the forecastle 
head with a gun in each hand, and the 


commanding roar of his voice rang 
above the shouts and screams of the 


fighting men and the crack of the guns. 

"Vast that blood work, you spawn 
o’ hell! ’*Vast that, or I'll spill sunlight 
through the pack of ye!” 

He let drive over the heads of the 
mob with his guns, and, lowering the 
muzzles, carefully winged two of the 
men in the arms. 

“Ye’re worth more to me to work this 
ship than ye are for shark bait, or the 
lot of ye’d go over the rail without a 
canvas coat for the fish to eat through !” 
the old man shouted. 

The crew hesitated 


for a moment, 


and then broke for cover, as the cap- 
tain shattered the upraised hand of an- 
number. 
head, 


They leaped 
and went 


other of their 
from the forecastle 
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diving down onto the first, like fright- 
ened beavers into their houses. As 
Dan Harris sprang toward the hatch- 
way, the captain leaped down in front 
of him, and held him under his gun. 

“Not so fast there for you, my man!” 
he said grimly. “The rest can go, but 
you’re the man that sassed my mate, 
an’ my mate ain’t had his chance at 
ye yet. You'll kill him if you can, an’, 
if you can’t, there’s none will stop him 
from makin’ hell coal out of ye if he 
wants. Ye’ll go to it bare-fisted, an’ 
man to man.” 

Harris leered. “A fine bargain!” he 
sneered. “I can lick the pup an’ well 
I know it; but ye’ll handle me your- 
self if I do.” 

“If ye lick him, ye go free,” the cap- 
tain answered. “Ye’ve got my word. 
Strip yourself, Mr. Hunt. An’ you, 
too, my man, strip an’ hop to it.” 

The two men threw off their shirts 
and shoes, and while the captain and 
all the members of the afterguard gath- 
ered on the poop to watch the fight, 
approached each other just aft the for- 
ward house. 

Dan swung first, but Dave ducked, 
and landed flush on the big man’s grin- 
ning mouth with his right. The smile 
disappeared in a smother of blood. Dan 
reeled, but caught himself and came 
back with a rush. It was then that 
Dave gave way. The smash of his fist 
on the man’s mouth, the warm blood 
on his knuckles, the sickening thud of 
them against the flesh, had brought on 
the old nausea and heartsickness, and, 
as Dan rushed, Dave retreated, cow- 
ered, and from that moment was a 
doomed man. He fought on, but he 
fought half-heartedly. 

It was not until he lay inert and un- 
conscious in the lee scuppers, with Dan 
triumphantly pounding his battered 
face, that the captain interfered. He 
leaped from the poop with an oath and 
tore Dan from the boy’s prostrate body. 

“T said it,” Dan raged at him. “You 
told me he was mine if I got him, an’ 
now ye’ll manhandle me for beatin’ an 
officer.” 

“Go for’ad, an’ as long as you do 
your work on this ship, ye’ll not be 


’ 
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bothered,” the captain returned shortly. 
“T meant ye should kill him if ye could, 
but I knew his father.” 

Dan swaggered forward to the fore- 
castle, and, with a snort of disgust, the 
old man lifted Dave by the band of 
his dungarees and lugged his limp form 
aft as one lugs a sack of wheat. 


It was two days before Dave was 
able to be on deck. When he reported, 
the captain made no mention of the 
affair. He treated the boy as he would 
have treated one whom he had never 
known; spoke with him of the work, 
but of nothing else. The rest of the 
afterguard modeled their behavior upon 
that of the captain, and, except in his 
official capacity, Dave was left alone. 

The crew obeyed his orders because 
they had been cowed by the other of- 
ficers, and while there was never any 
open sign of disrespect shown, they 
managed to convey their contempt of 
him and his cowardice in a thousand 
little ways that were more galling to the 
boy than open mutiny. 

It was during the afternoon watch 
on the fourteenth day out that the mo- 
notony of the boy’s misery and loneli- 
ess was ended. It was the port watch 
on deck. The forepart of the day had 
been clear. At noon, after the observa- 
tions had been taken, the sky became 
overcast, and a heavy bank of clouds 
rose on the starboard bow. 

At four bells the old man came on 


deck and looked aloft to see that the 
vards’ were trimmed and everything 
standing full 

“Looks kind o’ dirty out there on 


the starboard bow, Mr. Hunt,” he said. 
“Guess we're goin’ to have a_ squall 
from the nor’west an’ a stiffener, too.” 

“Yes, sir,” Dave answered him. “An’ 
I noticed the glass was goin’ down.” 

The captain squinted anxiously at the 
lowering horizon on _ the starboard 
quarter. 

*“Douse some of that top-hamper,” he 
ordered sharply. “Take in all the light 
sails, clew up the royals, an’ haul down 
the jib topsail. Lay aloft there an’ furl 
them.” 

When the light canvas was furled 
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and the men on deck again, the old man 
ordered the topgallant sails clewed up 
and the fly jib taken in. 

The squall off the starboard bow 
grew blacker and blacker, and the ba- 
rometer fell steadily. The wind grad- 
ually died out, and the sky turned an 
ominous black green. The old man laid 
his ear to the rail, and the roar of 
the oncoming squall sounded clear to 
him. 

“All hands on deck an’ snug her 
down!” he shouted, straightening up. 

“All hands on deck,” the bos’n’s long- 
drawn cry echoed through the ship. 

The starboard watch tumbled on deck 
and took their station aft. 

“Stand by your upper topsail hal- 
yards fore an’ aft,” the old man yelled 
from the poop. 

“Man your downhauls an’ start away 
your halyards fore an’ aft,” the first 
and second mates sang out as with one 
voice. 

The men hauled away on the down- 
hauls, and the upper topsail yards came 
on the caps. 

“Lay aloft both watches 
those topsails,” the old man 
from the break of the poop. 

The crew went up the ratlines, and 
lay out along the yards. 

“Pass those gaskets good an’ solid,” 
Dave called out to the men aloft. 

The upper topsails furled, the men 
lay down from aloft. 

“Take in the outer an’ inner jib,” 
furl them snug, an’ 


an’ furl 
sang out 


Dave ordered; ‘‘an’ 


be sure your gaskets are well passed.” 

Six men ran out on the boom and 
snugged up the jibs with double gas- 
kets. 


“Haul up the courses, Mr. Hunt,” the 
old man ordered. “Furl the crossjack 
an’ mainsail. Haul the foresail up snug 
an’ pass the yardarm gaskets, an’ we'll 
let her stand till the squall’s over.” 

Of a sudden the breeze died out. 
3oth watches were aloft furling the 
mainsail and crossjack, and tying up 
the yardarms of the foresail. On the 
horizon a thin streak of white showed 
against the black of sky and sullen sea, 
and the distant roar of the coming 
storm swelled loud. 














“Lay down from aloft there as soon 
as you can, men,” Dave called out, “or 
she'll flatten ye against that riggin’ so 
ye can’t get down.” 

Sliding down the backstays, and pil- 
ing down the rigging, the last man 
reached the deck with the roaring 
streak of white a short mile away off 
the starboard bow. 

“Double sheet those staysails an’ be 
quick about it,” Dave yelled, “an’ brace 
up those yards. Clew up the mizzen 
lower topsail. Lively, men, lively, or 
we'll lose that canvas! Clew up the 
lower foretopsail, start away the sheets 
both sides, an’ man your spillin’ lines 
an’ clew lines.” 

As the sheets were started, the squall 
struck. The smash of the wind on the 


canvas sounded like the report of a 
heavy cannon. The foretopsail flew 
out of the bolt ropes, and streamed 


away off the lee beam as the ship heeled 
over to port, burying her lee rail under 
the water. 

The starboard watch was more for- 
tunate with the mizzen topsail, for when 
the squall struck, it was in hand and 
the gaskets were being passed. 

The ship was well snugged down, 
but she dived into the heavy seas to her 
knightheads. 

The old man and Dave stood together 
in the lee of weather cloth in the miz- 


zen rigging. 


“How’s the glass, sir?’ Dave asked, 
funneling his haads close to the cap- 
tain’s ear. “Still goin’ down?” 

Che old man shook his head She 
at a standstill,” he bellowed ‘l dor 


think she'll be over a twelve-hour gale.” 
He thrust his face forward and 
peered sharply at his mate. The boy 


ently concerned with nothing else. 

The old captain turned from him, 
shaking his head perplexedly. “Damned 
if he don’t beat me!” he muttered. 
**He’s no more scared ’n if he was home 
ridin’ a rockin’-chair.” 

A tremendous head sea, heavier than 
any that had come before, came along, 
and the ship dived into it, burying her 
6 
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jib boom deep. She staggered free, 
with her flying jib boom snapped off 
at the iron band of the jib guys. 

As she rose, the foretopgallant mast 
crackled and came down with the after 
send of the ship. Aloft, the topgallant 
mast, topgallant, and royal yards, with 
headstays, backstays, and all running 
rigging hanging to leeward over the 
topsail yards, were a tangled mass of 
destructive wreckage, swinging far out 
to leeward on the lee roll, to smash back 
against the foremast as the ship rolled 
to windward. 

The flying jib boom hung by the head 
gear, and, as her bow rose, the wrecked 
mass came clear of the water, threaten- 
ing to carry away the jib boom at the 
cap. 

The captain sprang to the forward 
railing of the poop deck, with his mega- 
phone in his hand. 

“Lay aloft an’ cut away that wreck- 


age!’ he screamed out at the second 
mate. ‘Get a rope on that main royal 


stay rove through a tail block at the 
foretopmast head, before we lose that 
main royal mast. An’ then cut that 
runnin’ gear loose, an’ let the wreckage 
go to hell over the side!” 

As the men started aloft with knives 
and hacksaws, the old man turned to 
Dave. 

“If you're a man, get that head gear 
clear before she takes the rest with it,” 


he yelled at him through his mega- 
phone 

Dave leaped forward As he ran 
by the weather side the forward 
house, he came on Harris, cutting awa 
the lanyards of the foretopgallant and 


royal backstays. 

Dave leaped into the carpenter shop 
and came running out with a hacksaw 
and a marlinespike. He gripped Harris 
by the arm and held out the marline- 
spike to him. 

“You're brave, are 
screamed at him “You're 
Then come along with me! I'll 
you how much of a coward I am!” 


you?” he 
brave ? 
show 


He leaped on to the forecastle head, 
and raced forward to the knightheads, 


shouting back to the bos’n to get his 
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ax and cut away the flying jib boom guy 
lanyards, 

Harris was at his heels as he grasped 
the man ropes and sprang out on the 
tossing jib boom. 

Dan, hanging on to the martingale 
and sitting on the back ropes, struggled 
to unscrew the shackle that held the 
flying martingale stay, while Dave on 
the jib boom cut frantically at the wire 
gear and foot ropes. 

At every dive of the ship, the man 
clinging to the martingale was buried 
to the waist in the sea. 

The wire gear cut clear, Dave 
wrapped his legs about the jib boom, 
and shouted to the struggling man 
below: 

“Can’t you unscrew that shackle?” 

Harris held up a broken marlinespike 
and shook his head. 

Dave held down his hacksaw. “Take 
that, and if you can’t cut her loose, get 
back on deck and let a man down 
there,” he shrieked at him. 

Dan grasped the saw, and with a 
few frantic strokes had the last link in 
the flying martingale stay that held the 
wreckage half sawed off, when the ship 
dived suddenly into a tremendous head 
sea, burying both men far under the 
rushing green swelter of water. 

With arms and legs gripped tight 
around the boom, Dave clung. As she 
rose, the half-cut link snapped and the 
wreckage went clear, floating away on 
the weather bow. 

Dave cleared his eyes of water and 
peered after it. Hanging to a piece of 
boom was Dan, the blood flowing from 
a nasty cut in his head. 

Dave sprang back along like a cat and 
gained the forecastle head. 

He tore the cover off the tub in 
which the deep-sea lead line was coiled, 
made a bowline, and throwing it over 
him, sprang erect on the weather rail, 
and out into the sea. 

The wreckage was a full 
and fifty feet to windward. 

He reached it, swimming with great, 
overhand, lunging strokes, threw off the 
bowline, and made it fast to Dan. As 
he made the line fast, he grasped Dan 
by the chin and held his face up. The 


hundred 
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bully’s eyes were shot with a great, pit- 
iable terror. Dave looked deep into 
them, questioningly at first, then with 
a glad certainty dawning in his own. 
















































Suddenly he laughed aloud and gave \ 
the signal to haul in. \ 


Ropes were lowered as they came 
alongside, and the old man_ himself 
hauled Dave on board. 

“Ye may be a coward, Mr. 
Hunt,” he said to him as they entered 
the cabin, “but I hope I'll have one 
like ye in my crew if ever I go over- 
board in a squall.” 

Dave turned on him. “If ye ever say 
‘coward’ to me again, I'll split ye wide 
open barehanded, if I hang for it,” he 
said grimly. 





Four days later the Penobscot docked 
in the East River. Since the day of 
the storm, Dave had spoken to no man 
on the ship, except to give an order. 
He rebuffed all attempts at conversa- 
tion by the officers or the men, and 
lived alone a hero, as he had lived alone 
a coward. 

At noon the day after they docked, 
the decks were all washed down, the 
sails in the lockers, and the ship 
pumped out. 

As the crew were going ashore, Dan 
Harris dropped his dunnage on deck, 
and went aft to the mate’s room. 
“Things ain't been right between us, 
Mr. Hunt,” he said sheepishly, when 
Dave opened the door. “I don’t guess 
you care about bein’ friendly with me, 
but I want to thank ye for what ye 
done, anyhow.” 

Dave eyed him coldly. “Ye want to 
thank me, eh?” he inquired. “Never 
mind that. Are you ready to go 
ashore?” 

“Ves, sir. 

“Tl go with you.” 

He led the mystified man on deck, 
and walked ahead of him over the gang- 
plank to the dock. 

There he turned on him. ‘Set down 
your dunnage,” he said shortly. 

“Why, what Dan began. 

“T’m goin’ to lick you within a spare 
inch of your worthless life,” Dave an- 
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swered him coldly. “I’m goin’ to lick 
you as I always could lick you any 
time I was minded to dirty my hands 
up with your filthy hide. You’re a 
rotten, dirty coward an’ you always 
were. Slip that jacket o’ yours an’ 
come to it.” 

And Dave whipped him; whipped 
him within the spare inch of death’s 
door as he had promised; whipped him 
without exultance, but also without 
fear, while the captain walked the poop, 
hugging himself in an ecstasy of delight. 
And when more blows might have 
meant death to the bloodied form he 
held in chancery, Dave dropped it care- 


lessly on the dock, and went on board 
without a backward look. 

“I'd like to have the second mate 
tally this cargo, sir,” he told the cap- 
tain as he approached the poop. “I 
want to leave at once.” 

“Leave?” the captain echoed. “Why? 
Where you goin’ in all this hurry ?” 

“I’m goin’ home to get married,” 
Dave returned shortly. ‘An’ I’m goin’ 
whether you like it or no.” 

He strode into the companionway, 
and the old man barked his fist on the 
monkey rail. 

“A man, by !” he swore at the 
crossjack yard. 





THE RESTLESS GOD 
OVE, the unreturning!” so they sighed. 
“Love was kind to yearning 
Hearts at April-tide, 
Yet would not abide— 


Quickly spurning! 
Where we tarried hopeful, now we wait and fear. 


Love, the quickly spurning, left us here!” 


So? You feared to follow where he went; 
Love ith heart o hollow 


On he flames, unspent. 
Like \pollo 
Love demands brave service—dauntless hearts and deed 


Girded loins, to follow where he leads! 


Love, the unreturning? True! He flees. 
Not for all your yearning 
Could he rest at ease 
"Mid your vines and trees 
Lovers burning, 
Follow! Deserts flower where his feet have gone 
Love, the unreturning, leads you on! 
WitttAM Rose BEN! 














Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius, The 
reason for her strange power is occult, When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation, Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
?’'Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish, So was Semiramis. The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
who conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 
follow the same plan of campaign. 


LOLA MONTEZ, 


The dancer who kicked over a throne. 


ER MATESTY’S Theater in A brilliant divertissement is promised by 

London. one night in 1843, Mr. Lumley for the forthcoming perform- 

ance of “The Tarantula,” at Her Majesty’s. 

was jammed from pit to roof. Thursday evening will mark the British 

Lumley, the astute manager, début of the mysterious and bewitchingly 
had whispered that he had a __ beautiful Castilian dancer, Lola Montez 

“find.” His whisper had been judici- _ Through the delicate veins of this lovely 

. : ‘ ° daughter of dreamy Andalusia sparkles the 

ously pitched nm a key that enabled it sang asur which is the birthright of the hi- 

to penetrate St. James Street clubs,  dalgo families alone. In her is embodied not 


Park Lane boudoirs, even City counting- alone the haughty lineage of centuries of 
rooms 7 noble. ancestry, but all the fire and mystic 
> 6 : : charm that are the precious heritage of the 
The managerial whisper had been Southland. 
augmented by a “private view, to At a private view, yesterday, at which your 
which many journalists and a few in- Correspondent had the honor to be an_in- 
: ne 1 guest, this peerless priestess of Terp- 
fluential men about town had been bid- be ae uest, this peerless priestess of Terp 
den. These lucky guests had shifted 
the pitch from whisper to pean. By And so on for well-nigh a column 
word of mouth and by ardent quill the of adjective-starred panegyric, which 
song of praise had spread. One of the waxed more impassioned as the diction- 
latter forms of tribute had run much _ary’s supply of unrepeated superlatives 
in this rural-newspaper form: waned. This was before the day of the 

























recognized press agent. Folk had a 
way of believing what they read. Hence 
the gratifyingly packed theater to wit- 
ness the mysterious Spaniard’s début. 

Royalty itself, surrounded by tired 
gentlemen in waiting who wanted to 
sit down and could not, occupied one 
stage box. In the front of another, 
lolled Lord Ranelagh, arbiter of Lon- 
don fashion and accepted authority on 
all matters of taste—whether in dress, 
dancers, or duels. Ranelagh, recently 
come back from a tour of the East, 
divided with royalty the. reverent at- 
tention of the stalls. 

The pit whistled and clapped in 
merry impatience for the appearance 
of the danseuse. The West End section 
of the house waited in equal, if more 
subdued eagerness, and prepared to fol- 
low the possible expression of Rane- 
lagh’s large-toothed, | side-whiskered 
visage as a signal for its own approval 
or censure of the much-advertised 
Lola’s performance. 

The first scene of the opera passed 
almost unnoticed. Then the stage was 
cleared and a tense hush gripped the 
house. A fanfare of cornets; and from 
the wings a supple, dark girl bounded. 

A whirlwind of welcome from pit 
and gallery greeted her. She struck a 
sensuous pose in the stage’s exact cen- 
ter. The cornetists laid aside their in- 
struments. 

Guitars and mandolins set up a 
throbby string overture. Lola drew a 
deep breath, flashed a vivid Spanish 


] +} 1 ro na ¢ 
smite on the a 1ence la ( in OOK 


the first lang id step of her dance 
Then it was that the dutiful signal 
seekers cast covert looks once more at 
Lord Ranelagh. That ordinarily stolid 
nobleman was leaning far forward in 
his stage box, mouth and eyes wide, 
staring with incredulous amaze at the 
posturing Andalusian. Before her first 
step was completé, Ranelagh’s astonish- 
ment burst the shackles of silence. 
“Gad!” he roared, his excited voice 
smashing through the soft music and 
penetrating to every cranny of the thea- 
ter. “Gad! It’s—it’s little Betty 
James!” 
He broke into a Homeric guffaw. A 
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toady who sat beside him hissed 
sharply. The hiss and the guffaw were 
cues quite strong enough for the rest 
of the house. A _ sizzling, swishing 
chorus of hisses went up from the 
stalls, was caught by the pit, and tossed 
aloft in swelling crescendo to the gal- 
lery, where it was intensified to treble 
volume. 

Lola’s artistically made-up face had 
gone white under its rouge and pearl 
powder at Ranelagh’s shout. Now it 
flamed crimson. The girl danced on; 
she was gallant, a thoroughbred to the 
core—even though she chanced to be 
thoroughbred Irish instead of thor- 
oughbred Spanish—and she would not 
be hissed from the stage. 

But now “boos” mingled with the 
hisses. And Ranelagh’s immoderate 
laughter was caught up by scores of 
people who did not in the least know 
at what they were laughing. 

The storm was too heavy too 
weather. Lumley growled an order. 
Down swooped the curtain, leaving the 
crowd booing on one side of it, and 
Lola raging on the other. 

Which ended the one and only Eng- 
lish theatrical experience of Lola Mon- 
tez, the dreamy Andalusian dancer 
from County Limerick, Ireland. That 
night at Almack’s, Lord Ranelagh told 
a somewhat lengthy story—a_ story 
whose details he had picked up in the 
East—which was repeated with inter- 
esting variations next day on Rotten 


Row. in a dozen clubs. in a hundred 
lrawing-roon Here is the gist of the 
tale 

Som quartet century before the 


i 

night of Lola’s London premiere—and 
derni¢re—an Irish girl, Eliza Oliver by 
name, had caught the errant fancy of 
a great man. The man chanced to be 
Lord Byron, at that time loafing about 
the Continent and trying, outwardly at 
least, to live up to the mental image of 
himself that was just then enshrined 
in the hearts of several thousand de- 
mure English schoolmaids. 

Byron soon tired of Miss Oliver—it 
is doubtful whether he ever saw her 
daughter—and the Irish beauty soon 
afterward married a fellow countryman 
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of her own—Sir Edward Gilbert, an 
army captain. 

The couple’s acquaintances being 
overmuch given to prattling about 
things best forgotten, Gilbert exchanged 
to a regiment in India, taking along his 
wife and her little girl. The child had 
meantime been christened Maria Do- 
lores Eliza Rosanna; which, for prac- 
tical purposes, was blue-penciled down 
to “Betty.” 

Seven years afterward, Gilbert died. 
His widow promptly married Captain 
Craigie, a solid, worthy, Scotch com- 
rade at arms of her late husband’s. 
Craigie generously assumed all post- 
3yronic responsibilities, along with the 
marriage vows. And, at his expense, 
Betty was sent to Scotland—later to 
Paris—to be educated. 

At sixteen the girl was a beauty— 
and a witch as well. She and her 
mother spent a season at Bath, a resort 
that still retained in those days some 
shreds of its former glory. And there 
—among a score of younger and poorer 
adnrirers—two men sued for Betty’s 
hand. 

One was Captain James, a likable, 
susceptible, not over-clever army officer, 
home on furlough from India. The 
other was a judge, very old, very gouty, 
very rich. 

And Betty’s mother chose the judge, 
out of all the train of suitors, as her 
son-in-law-elect. Years had_ taught 
worldly wisdom to the once-gay Eliza. 

Betty listened in horror to the old 
man’s mumbled vows. Then, at top 
speed, she fled to Captain James. She 
told James that her mother was seeking 
to sacrifice her on the altar of wealth. 
James, like a true early-Victorian 
hero, rose manfully to the occasion. 

He and Betty eloped, were married 
by a registrar, and took the next out- 
bound ship for India. 

It was a day of long and slow voy- 
ages. Betty beguiled the time on ship- 
board by a course of behavior such as 
would have prevented the most char- 
itable fellow passenger from mistaking 
her for a returning missionary. 

There were many Anglo-Indians— 
officers and _ civilians—aboard. And 
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Betty’s flirtations, with all and sundry, 
speedily became the scandal of the ship. 
By the time the vessel docked in India, 
there were dozens of women ready to 
spread abroad the bride’s fame in her 
new home land. 

English society in India was, and 
is, in many respects like that of a pro- 
vincial town. In the official and army 
set, one member’s business is every- 
body’s business. 

Nor did Betty take any pains to 
erase the impressions made by her vol- 
unteer advance agents. Like a blazing 
star, she burst upon the horizon of India 
army life. Gloriously beautiful, willful, 
capricious, brilliant, she speedily had a 
horde of men at her feet—and a still 
larger number of women at her throat. 

Her flirtations were the talk of mess- 
room and bungalow. Heartlessly, she 
danced on hearts. There was some 
subtle quality about her that drove men 
mad with infatuation. 

And her husband? He looked on in 
horrified wonder. Then he argued and 
even threatened. At last he shut up 
and took to drink. Betty wrote con- 
temptuously to a friend, concerning this 
last phase: 

_ He spends his time in drinking, and then 
in sleeping like a gorged boa constrictor. 

James was liked by the English out 
there, and his friends fiercely resented 
the domestic treatment that was turn- 
ing a popular and promising officer into 
a sodden beast. 

One morning James rode away over 
the hills and neglected to come back. 
His wife never again heard of him. 
And at his exit from the scene, the 
storm broke; a storm of resentment 
that swept Betty James out beyond 
even the uttermost fringe of Anglo- 
Indian society. 

She hunted up her generous old step- 
father, Craigie, and induced him to give 
her a check for a thousand pounds, to 
get rid of her forever. She realized 
another thousand on her votive offer- 
ings of jewelry; and, with this capital, 
she shook the dust of India from her 
pretty slippers. 

Here ends Lord Ranelagh’s scurril- 
ous narrative, told at Almack’s. 








On her way back to England, Betty 
broke her journey at Spain, remaining 
there long enough to acquire three val- 
uable assets—a Spanish accent, a semi- 
tolerable knowledge of Spanish danc- 
ing, and the ultra-Spanish name of Lola 
Montez, by which—through mere 
courtesy to her wishes—let us here- 
after call her. Then she burst upon the 
British public—only to retire amid a 
salvo of hisses and catcalls. 

With the premature fall of the cur- 
tain at Her Majesty’s Theater, begins 
the Odyssey of Lola Montez. 

She went from London to Germany, 
where she danced for a time, to but 
scant applause, at second-rate theaters, 
and at last could get no more engage- 
ments. 

Thence she drifted to Brussels, 
where, according to her own later state- 
ment, she was “reduced to singing in 
the streets to keep from starving.” 
Contemporary malice gives a less cred- 
itable version of her means of liveli- 
hood in the Belgian capital. It was a 
period of her life—the black hour be- 
fore the garish dawn—of which she 
never afterward would talk. 

But before long she was on the stage 
again; this time at Warsaw, during a 
revolution. She danced badly and was 





hissed. But the experience gave her 
an idea. 

She went straightway to Paris, 
where, by posing as an exiled Polish 


patriot, she secured an engagement at 


the Porte St. Martin Theater. It was 
her last hope 
The “Polish patriot” story brought 


crowd to Lola’ first pe rform 
ance. in Paris. But, after a single dance, 
she heard the horribly familiar sound 
of hisses. 

And at the first hiss, her Irish spirit 
blazed into a crazy rage; a rage that 
was the turning point of her career. 

Glaring first at the spectators like 
an angry cat, Lola next glared around 
the stage for a weapon wherewith to 
wreak her fury upon them, But the 
stage was bare. 

Frantic, she kicked off her slippers, 
and then tore loose her heavy-buckled 
With these intimate missiles 


gor rly 


garters. 
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she proceeded to pelt the grinning oc- 
cupants of the front row, accompany- 
ing. the volley with a _ high-pitched, 
venomous Billingsgate tirade in three 
languages. 

That was enough. On the instant the 
hisses were drowned in a salvo of ap- 
plause that shook the rafters. Lola 
Montez had arrived. Paris grabbed her 
to its big, childish, fickle heart. 

She was a spitfire and she couldn't 
dance. But she had given the Parisians 
a genuine thrill. She was a success. 
Two slippers and two garters, hurled 
with feminine rage and feminine inac- 
curacy into the faces of a line of bored 
theatergoers, had achieved more for the 
fair artillerist than the most exquisite 
dancing could have hoped to. 

Lola was the talk of the hour. An 
army of babbling Ranelaghs could not 
now have dimmed her fame. 

Dujarrier, all-powerful editor of La 
Presse, laid his somewhat shopworn 
heart at her feet. Dumas, Balzac, and 
many another celebrity sued for her 
favor. Her reign over the hearts of 
men had recommenced. 

But Lola Montez never rode long on 
prosperity’s wave crest. A French 
adorer, jealous of Dujarrier’s prestige 
with the lovely dancer, challenged the 
great editor to a duel. Dujarrier, for 
love of Lola, accepted the challenge— 
and was borne off the field of honor 
with a bullet through his brain. 

Lola sought to improve the occasion 


by swathing herself somberly and right 
becomingly in crape, and by vowing a 
vendetta against the slayer. But before 
she could profit by the excellent ad 


vertisement, Dumas chanced to 
something to a friend—who repeated it 
to another friend, who repeated it to 
all Paris—that the superstitious, 
mid-century Frenchmen to _ looking 
askance at Lola and to avoiding her 
gaze. Said Monte Cristo’s creator: 
“She has the evil eye. She will bring 
a curse upon any man who loves her.” 
And by  that—perhaps— 
speech, Dumas drove Lola Montez from 
Paris. But she with her all her 
newborn prestige as a danseuse. She 


Say 


set 


senseless 


took 
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took it first to Berlin. 
bidden to dance at a court reception 
tendered by King Frederick William, 
of Prussia. 

The rooms of the palace, on the night 
of the reception, were stiflingly hot. 
Lola asked for a glass of water. A 
much-belaced and bechained chamber- 
lain—to whom the request was repeated 
by a footman—sent word to Lola that 
she was there to dance for the king and 
not to order her fellow servants around. 

The net result of this answer was 
another Irish rage. Lola, regardless of 
her pompous surroundings, rushed up 
to the offending chamberlain and loudly 
made known her exact opinion of him. 
She added that she was tired of dealing 
with understrappers, and that, unless 
the king himself would bring her a 
glass of water, there would be no 
dreamy Spanish dance at the palace that 
night. 

The scandalized officials moved for- 
ward in a body to hustle the Jése- 
majesté perpetrator out of the sacred 
precincts. But the rumpus had reached 
the .ears of King Frederick William 
himself, at the far end of the big room. 
His majesty came forward in person 
to learn the cause of the disturbance. 
He saw a marvelously beautiful woman 
in a marvelously abusive rage. 

To the monarch’s amused queries, 
the chamberlain bleated out the awful, 
sacrilegious, schrecklich tale of Lola’s 
demand. The king did not order her 


loaded with chains and haled to the 
donjon keep. Instead, he gave a laugh 
ing order—this gracious and _ gentle 


sovereign who had so keen an eye for 
beauty. 

A moment later a lackey brought the 
king a glass of water. First gallantly 
touching the goblet to his own lips, his 
majesty handed it with a deep obei- 
sance to Lola. 

Except for the advertisement it gave 
her, she could gain no real advantage 
from this odd introduction to a king. 
For, next day, she received a secret, 
but overwhelmingly official hint that an 
instant departure not only from Berlin, 
but from Prussia, too, would be one of 


There she was 





the wisest moves in her whole career. 
She went. 

To Bavaria, and to greatness. 

Lola Montez, the Spanish dancer, 
was billed at a Munich theater. She 
danced there but three times. For, on 
the third evening, the royal box was 
occupied by a drowsy-eyed sexagena- 
rian whose uniform coat was ablaze 
with decorations. 

The old gentleman was Ludwig I. 
Dei gratia, King of Bavaria; a ruler 
who, up to this time, had been beloved 
of his subjects; and whose worst vice, 
in his people’s eyes, was that he en- 
couraged art rather than arms. 

Ludwig watched breathlessly while 
Lola danced. Afterward he sent for 
her to come to the royal box and be 
presented to him. She never danced 
again in Bavaria. 

For next day Ludwig introduced her 
at court as “my very good friend.” 
Lola dazzled Munich with her jewels 
and her equipages. The king presented 
her with a huge and hideous mansion. 
He stretched the laws by having her 
declared a Bavarian subject. And, hav- 
ing done that, he bestowed upon her 
the titles of “Baroness von Rosenthal 
and Countess von Landfeld.” Next, 
he granted her an annuity of twenty 
thousand florins. Things were coming 
Lola’s way, and coming fast. 

The Bavarians did not dislike her— 
at first. When Ludwig forced his 
queen to receive her and to pin upon 
the dancer emeritus’ breast the Order of 
there was, to be sure, a 
murmur But it died 
down. Had Lola been content with her 
luck, she might have continued indefi- 
nitely in her new and delightfully com- 
fortable mode of life. 

But, according to Lola’s theory, a 
mortal who is content with success 
would be content with failure. And 
she strove to play a greater role than 
the fat one assigned to her by the love- 
sick old king. 

She had read of Pompadour and 
other royal favorites whose vagrom 
whims swayed the destinies of Europe. 
She sought to be a world power; the 
power behind the throne; the woman 


St. Theresa, 


shocked soon 

















who could mold the politics of a dy- 
nasty. And she laid her plans accord- 
ingly. 

It was not even a dream, this new 
ambition of Lola’s. It was a comic- 
opera fantasy. Bavaria, at best, was 
only a little German state with no spe- 
cial voice in the congress of nations. 
And Lola herself had no more aptitude 
for politics than she had for dancing. 
Nor did she stop to consider that Ger- 
mans in 1846 were much more likely 
to tolerate a fair foreigner’s meddling 
with their puppet king’s domestic af- 
fairs than with matters of public wel- 
fare. 

But Lola Montez ever did the bulk 
of her sane thinking when it was too 
late. So she proceeded to put her idiotic 
plans into operation. 

First, she cajoled King Ludwig into 
dismissing in a body his perfectly capa- 
ble and well-liked ministry. As de- 
lighted with that success as is the vil- 
lage cut-up when he pulls a chair from 
under the portly constable—and with 
even less wholesome fear of the result 
to herself—Lola next persuaded the 
king to change his whole policy of state. 
Then things began to happen. 

One morning Lola awoke in her ugly 
and costly mansion to find the street in 
front of the door blocked by a highly 
unfriendly mob, whose immediate am- 
bition seemed to be the destruction of 
the house and herself. This was the 
signal for one more Irish rage, the last 
on public record. 

Lola, throwing a 
nightgown, snatched up a loaded pistol, 
and, pushing aside her screaming ser\ 
ants, ran out on the front steps. 

At sight of her the crowd roared in 
fury and made a dash for the steps. 
Lola retaliated by emptying her re- 
volver into the advancing mob. Events 
had moved rapidly since the primitive 
days when she was content to bombard 
her detractors with slippers and garter 
buckles. 

The rioters halted before the fusil- 
lade. Before they could combine for 
another rush, and while Lola from the 
topmost step was reviling them in her 
and fiercest German, a company 


wrapper over her 


best 
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of the royal bodyguard, headed by the 
old king himself, charged through the 
crowd and rescued the angry woman. 

But, though Ludwig had just saved 
her from a sudden and extremely un- 
pleasant form of death, he was not 
strong enough to stem the avalanche of 
public opinion that crashed down upon 
her. This same avalanche proceeded to 
brush Lola out of her big and hideous 
house, to knock away from her her 
titles of baroness and countess and her 
twenty-thousand-florin annuity, and to 
whirl her across the Bavarian frontier 
with stern instructions never to return. 

Incidentally, poor old King Ludwig 
came in for so much unpopularity on 
her account that he was forced to abdi- 
cate. Thus, in her own fall from 
power, Lola had also dragged a once- 
popular king off his throne; a note- 
worthy achievement, in that pre-Gaby- 
Deslys period, for an Irish girl with a 
variegated past. 

The Ludwig scandal preceded Lola 
wherever she tried to go. The divinity 
that hedges a king was everywhere on 
guard against her. The gate to prac- 
tically every country in Europe was 
slammed in her face. Folk fell to re- 
peating Dumas’ “evil-eye’” words, and 
to applying them to discrowned old 
Ludwig. Lola Montez was not wanted 
anywhere; certainly nowhere east of 
the Atlantic. 

So she came to New York. Here 
there were no kings to bar her out lest 
they share Ludwig’s fate. And Ameri- 


cans knew little and cared less about 
the evil eye. If Lola Montez could 
make good on the stage, America was 
willing to welcome her. If not, it had 


no further general interest in her. 

Moreover, she was well past thirty; 
at an age when the first glory of a 
woman’s siren charms may reasonably 
be supposed to be slightly blurred. New 
Yorkers were curious to see her on ac- 
count of her history ; but that was their 
only interest in her. 

She danced at the old Broadway 
Theater. People thronged the theater 
for the first few performances. Then, 
having gazed their fill on the Bavarian 
throne’s wrecker and found she could 
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not dance, they stayed away; and Lola 
ended her engagement at the Broadway 
to the hackneyed “beggarly array of 
empty benches.” 

An enterprising manager—P. T. 
Barnum, if | remember aright—raked 
up the Byron story and starred Lola in 
a dramatization of Lord Byron’s poem 
“Mazeppa.” But people here had al- 
ready looked at her, and the production 
was a failure. Next she appeared in 
one or two miserably written plays, 
based on her own European adventures. 
These, too, failed. She then wrote a 
beauty book that had a small sale, and 
wrote also a drearily stupid volume of 
humor, designed as a mock ‘Guide to 
Courtship.” 

On her way to America, Lola had 
stopped in England long enough to cap 
tivate and marry a British army offi- 
cer, Heald by name. But she soon left 
him, and arrived in this country with- 
out visible matrimonial ties. 

New York having tired of her, Lola 
went West. She created a brief, but 
lively furore among the gold-boom 
towns along the Pacific coast; not so 
much by reason of her story as for 
the wondrous charm that was still hers. 
She gave lectures in California, and 
then made an Australian tour. 

Coming back from the Antipodes, she 
settled for a time in San Francisco. 
There, in rather quick succession, she 
married twice. One of her two Cali- 
fornia Hull, the famou 
pioneer new owner of San 


Francisco 


spouses was 

spaper 

But she q lckly wear 
iccessive husbands 


New York \nd 


and the incredulity 


ind of her st 
she came to 
wonder of all, 


most—she there announced that, though 
she had been a great sinner, she was 
now prepared to devote the rest of her 
life to penance. 

Strangely enough, her new resolve 
was not a pose. Even in her heyday 
she had given lavishly to charity. Now 
she took up rescue work among women. 
She did much good in a quiet way, 
spending what money she had on the 
betterment of her sex’s unfortunates, 
and toiling night and day in their be- 
half. 

Under this unaccustomed mode of 
life, Lola’s health went to pieces. She 
was sent to a sanitarium in Astoria, 
L. I. And there, in poverty and half 
forgotten, she died. Kindly neighbors 
scraped together enough money to bury 
her. 

Thus ended in wretched anticlimax 
the meteor career of Lola Montez; 
wonder woman and wanderer; over- 
thrower of a dynasty and worse-than- 
mediocre dancer. Some one has called 
her “the last of the great adventur- 
esses.” And that is perhaps her best 
epitaph. 

Her neglected grave—in Greenwood 
Cemetery, in Brooklyn, by the way— 
bears no epitaph at all. That last rest- 
ing place of a very tired woman is 
marked merely by a plain headstone, 
whose dimmed lettering reads: 

Mrs. Eliza 
Age 42 


Died 
One 


ses 
Bavarian zenith, sl uld have fore 
seen that dreary little postscript to her 


lurid life missive. 


In the next issue of AINSLEE’S, Mr. Terhune will relate the 
story of ‘‘Adrienne Lecouvreur, the Actress Heart-Queen.” 
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-HE Atlantic seaboard, 
“stern and rockbound 
where our forefathers fought 
for existence with spade and 
hoe, is no longer a reach of 

straggling, struggling farms. It is still 
rockbound, but no longer stern. It 
may still shriek with gales in winter, 
but in summer it is the playground of 
the nation, alive with the earnest gayety 
of a _ hard-working people. Farms 
whose hundreds of acres were swapped 
for a trifle are jealously reckoned to- 
day by the square foot. 

The Hotel Penzance, with 
tages, occupied some of the most pre- 
cious of these feet. Its situation was 
indeed ideal. The rolling meadows be- 
hind it lent themselves perfectly to golf 
and tennis, and behind the meadows 
were pineclad hill and lowland where 
fine shell roads meandered, and wood- 
land trails, not too difficult, lured the 
adventurous pedestrian From the 
broad front verandas the prospect was 
still more varied To right and left 
great bowlders breasted the and 
immediately in froftt—a break in the 
rugged coast line—a beach of white 
sand sloped gently into the water. 

And even this beach offered variety, 
for on part of it the long breakers 
thundered a challenge and an invita- 
tion, and on the rest the water, broken 
by a little group of wooded islands, rip- 
pled in peaceful calm, offering a more 
gentle place to bathe, and splendid an- 
chorage to all sizes of craft. In the dis- 
tance larger islands broke the horizon. 


its cot- 


sea, 


It is little wonder that the Penzance, 
splendidly equipped and _ fashionable 
from its opening, grew more and more 
a center of society with each succeed- 
ing season. 

Alicia Hamilton, arriving with her 
mother and two maids, found it quite 
all she had expected. Indeed, although 
her purpose was fixed, and her courage 
high, she was secretly staggered at first 
by its stupendous combination of beauty 
and elegance. But she found reassur- 
ance in her new trunks, filled with new 
Paris clothes. She was sure, at least, 
that no woman in all that glittering 
throng would be more beautifully 
gowned than she; for she had spent 
two exacting months in Paris in prepa- 
ration for her six weeks at the Hotel 
Penzance. She was going to make an 
experiment, was by nature 
thoroughgoing. had even deter 
mined that, next to herself, her mothe 
should be the best-dressed woman 1n the 
hotel. 

And from the moment when _ she 
swept down the dining room in her 
mother’s wake, that very first evening, 
her success was assured. Even the 
older set welcomed her; newer comers 
idolized her. If the Penzance had been 
Bath of Brummel’s time, she -would 
have been without dispute the toast of 
the town. Her position was _ too 
queenly ; the porch gossips had decided 
definitely that there was not a man in 
the place who was worthy of her. 
They felt, with a sense of the discom- 
fort of incompletion, that they must 


and she 
She 














leave her, hung in air as it were, un- 
matched because of her very desirabili- 
ties; a glorious figure, romantically, 
pathetically alone. The whole hotel 
had a sense of expectation, as if, 
through sheer romantic justice, pres- 
ently the prince was bound to arrive. 

Every new arrival was scrutinized, 
as if he were stepping into a fairy story 
instead of a hotel, as if he might be hid- 
ing an extraordinary character under a 
commonplace exterior. It was, there- 
fore, not so very extraordinary that, 
when Carter Brice swung down from 
the hotel bus, a murmur of universal 
recognition and satisfaction went up 
from the crowded verandas. That the 
portly Mr. Hungerford, millionaire pro- 
prietor of the Penzance, rushed half- 
way down the path to meet him and 
welcomed him with both hands, added 
not a little to the general gratified ex- 
citement. It was almost as if people 
actually said: “Here he is at last!” 
for this was certainly the general 
thought. 

Carter Brice would have attracted no- 
tice anywhere. He was rather tall, and 
rather broad-shouldered, with the slim 
waist and thighs of an athlete, and with 
all an athilete’s resilient confidence of 
carriage. Indeed, it was only his evi- 
dent strength, his clear outdoor tan, 
and the proud, straightforward good 
humor of his blue eyes that saved him 
from a possible charge of dandyism. 
He was evidently one of those men 
who are particular about their clothe 





and yet who are, at the same time, able 
to wear them without self-conscious 
ness. As he came toward the hotel, 


arm in arm with Mr. Hungerford, even 
the rocking-chairs paused in their cease- 
less oscillation. The Hotel Penzance 
felt, that it was witnessing its second 
triumph of the summer. 

Alicia Hamilton met him, as was al- 
most inevitable, that very evening. 
There is a definite social magnetism 
that would have drawn them together, 
even if their affair had not been al- 
ready settled by every gossip of the ho- 
tel. It was noticed that they danced 
often together, and that Alicia’s color 
was unusually high, 
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And, as they had come together nat- 
urally on this first evening, so they 
found themselves companions, as a mat- 
ter of course, through the succeeding 
days, sharing by universal consent the 
very innermost of the inner circles. 
They were asked inevitably to share in 
every social activity, and were so en- 
throned side by side that it would have 
been difficult for them to remait 
strangers, 

Of the two, Miss Hamilton’s activi 
ties were the more limited. Carter 
Brice seemed able and ready to dea 
everything, from leading a cotillion to 
winning a tennis tournament or a div- 
ing contest, but her life was rather re- 
ceptive and passive. She had little in 
common with the new race of amazons 
—the able, efficient, muscular young 
women of modern society—save her 
good looks and her good clothes. There 
was nothing of the invalid about her, 
no bodily fault or lack of force; her 
carriage really was queenly, and her 
step elastic and graceful. She watched 
sports with interest, but did not take 
part in them. She could sometimes be 
persuaded to walk, if the distance was 
not too great, and she danced whole 
evenings without a vestige of fatigue. 
Her life seem controlled less by her 
abilities than by her inclinations, and 
she appeared to be perfectly contented 
with the manner of life of the women 
of a generation ago, the old-fashioned, 


very feminine manner of living. She 
both talked well and listened well; she 
danced marvelously; she did Iittle for 


herself, but expected, without disap 
pointment, to have things done for her. 

During this particular season, life at 
the Hotel Penzance turned more than 
ever to the water, for before the season 
had opened the fine casino had burned 
down, and time that in former years 
had been spent there had now to be 
passed in other ways. 

Boating was more than ever in vogue, 
and the fleet in the hotel’s sheltered 
waters grew to twice its old propor 
tions. Picnics to one or another of a 
group of islands, a comfortable morn 
ing’s sail away, became very popular. 
And it was on one of these that Brice 
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and Alicia Hamilton were given their 
first hours of secure isolation. Brice 
had no boat of his own, and rented 
for the day one of the small power 
craft belonging to the hotel. It was 
understood that he was to take Miss 
Hamilton and her mother, but at the 
last moment Mrs. Hamilton pleaded 
some indisposition, and sent her daugh- 
ter off in Brice’s care, unchaperoned. 

The morning was a lovely one, the 
water smooth, and the rest of the fleet 
far ahead of them; but the hotel gos- 
sips would have been disappointed. 
Their intimacy had grown rapidly ; they 
had become, many thought, rather 
more than good friends; and yet, with 
this most golden of opportunities, nei- 
ther of them spoke a word that held, 
or hinted at, sentiment. Indeed, the 
only sign of the possible existence of 
anything more than friendship between 
them lay in their unusual silence. Their 
former conversations had been invari- 
ably animated and obviously of inter- 
est; now both seemed dumb in the grip 
of a common embarrassment. 

Brice tinkered at his engine and 
scowled at the distant islands ahead 
of them. Alicia rested her cheek upon 
her hand, and sat for long moments 
with closed eyes, and for all Brice knew, 
she might have been sleeping. Once 
he asked her if she would like to take 
the wheel, but she only spread out her 
little white hands with a helpless ges- 
ture, and Brice set morosely to work 
flooding the engine bearings with oil. It 
was a moment of apparent relief to both 
of them when the trip was over, and 
their boat had nosed itself safely up to 
the pier, where the rest of the party 
were waiting for them with a kind of 
expectant indifference. 

Their middle-aged host and hostess 
seemed to share the popular belief in 
the fitness of these two young people 
for each other, and had evidently deter- 
mined upon a benign and definite inter- 
ference, with all the transparent strat- 
egy of a comfortable couple fanning 
old romance with the furthering of 
some new one. This, they decreed, was 
to be a real woodland party, in which 
each one was to bear some share of 
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preparation. The guests were divided 
into groups, each group a_ separate 
“camp,” in which every member had 
ordained duties to perform. Alicia and 
Carter were to*be the cooks of theirs. 
Provisions had been provided in plenty, 
but most of them were uncooked. Each 
camp had its supplies and utensils dealt 
out to it, and its position allotted. Lit- 
tle rough, fireplaces of stone had al- 
ready been built. 

Brice laid their provisions, and their 
pots and pans in two heaps, where Ali- 
cia Hamilton could easily sort them, 
and went off with the rest of the men 
into the pine woods behind them to 
gather fuel. When he came back to 
throw down his double armful of fag- 
ots, he found his assistant sitting be- 
tween the two heaps, curiously turning 
a skillet over in her hands. 

Other fires about them had_ been 
started already. While Miss Hamilton 
watched him, Brice knelt down and laid 
their fire. 

“T think the eggs are in that card- 
board box,” he said. “You might be 
making an omelet while I am getting 
the other things ready.” 

Supplies and paraphernalia had been 
dealt out with too lavish a hand; there 
was too much of everything. Brice 
found himself busy separating their ne- 
cessities from the superabundance with 
which they had been provided. He was 
hard at work when the aerid smell of 
smoke brought him hastily to his feet. 
The fire that he had built was behaving 
perfectly, but the little skillet above it 
smoked to high heaven, while Alicia 
Hamilton stood clasping her hands in 
distress. 

“What on earth is the matter?” Brice 
asked. 7 

“T thought something was the mat- 
ter,” Alicia said, with a little laugh. 
“They shouldn’t smoke as much as that, 
should they ?” 

“They ?” Brice repeated. He 
snatched the smoking skillet from the 
fire. Dotted about its blackened inter- 
ior where the charred remains of five 
eggs. ‘What on earth were you trying 
to do?” 
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He was surprised out of conscious- 
ness of any rudeness. 

“I thought you told me to make an 
omelet.” : 

Brice looked up at her in utter be- 
wilderment. It seemed impossible that 
any girl could be so helpless, so utterly 
ignorant of the simplest piece of cook- 
ing. He had imagined that she would 
not be a finished cook, and had pur- 
posely given her something simple to 
do, but a child hardly would have 
dropped five eggs, unbeaten and un- 
mixed, into an ungreased pan. He 
scarcely knew what to say—he was so 
mentally staggered that he found the 
situation embarrassing. Perhaps she 
was playing him some wild joke. He 
looked up at her, and saw her smooth 
brows puckered in a queer little expres- 
sion of inquiry and distress; certainly 
here was nothing but an incredible inno- 
cence. 

From other fires he could hear laugh- 
ter, and the noisy confusion pf the mis- 
takes and small mishaps of other ama- 
teur cooks, but he could see at a glance 
that, in spite of all this, work was 
everywhere going forward, and that out 
of this frolic of inexperience somehow 
a really presentable meal would pres- 
ently evolve. At this fireside of theirs 
it was plain that he would have to bear 
the greater proportion of their task, and 
he plunged into his preparations with 
an annoying sense of disappointment. 

It was not that he minded the work, 
or any amount of it, but he hac 
in these last da to think of Alicia 
Hamilton perfect woman. 
In short, he had fallen in with popular 
expectation, and had begun to find 
himself as much in love as everybody 
felt he should be; and it is natural for 
the young lover, be he ever so wise, to 
have a blind and infinite belief in the 
loved one’s capabilities. He felt, now, 
not exactly disappointed, but disturb- 
ingly surprised. 

He hurried about the 
him with a sort of defensive 
unconsciously putting his own efficiency 
as a shield before Alicia’s ignorance. 
Perhaps he was disturbed out of all pro- 
portion—other men would certainly 


1 come 


as the one 


work before 


energy, 


have thought so, for the old domestic 
virtues are less considered nowadays— 
but he really was seriously troubled. 
Alicia, after a few further blundering 
attempts to help him, had given up all 
pretense of work, and sat watching, 
with her white hands folded adorably 
in her lap... He got along much faster 
without her. 

That, in the meal that followed, his 
efforts won much praise for their carp 
was cold comfort to him. He had 
enough presence of mind to remember 
that he was probably being closely 
watched, and so manfully paraded a 
fine gayety; no sudden gloom of his 
should give the gossips further food 
for discussion. But he felt a great 
thankfulness when it was all over, and 
they could once more start home again. 

Often before in his life he had sus- 
pected fate of a sense of humor alto- 
gether in bad taste—now he was sure 
of it; for in the hurry of departure 
their hosts’ yacht started off, leaving 
behind one of the great baskets, which 
it was his ill luck to have to carry. 
It was a monstrous affair, not to be 
hidden away in any locker of his small 
craft. It seemed to him that it fairly 
loomed up in his bow, an irritating, dis- 
proportionate reminder of something he 
was eager to see in diminished perspec- 
tive. He kept his eyes steadily away 
from it. 

He could not tell whether or not 
\licia sensed his depression Her si 
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§ the morning was gone; sh¢ 


lene 


seemed to 


| 


girl 


mac 


prisingly 

gayety, a fal \ ich 

his best response, and that gradually 

warmed him again; until even the 

great basket in the bows lost something 
of its satirical mockery. 

In this confusion of emotions he paid 
but little attention to their course, and 
steered in the general direction of the 
Penzance without any particular 
thought of the way or the weather. It 
was not until a cold streamer of fog 
curled about them that he awoke to the 
fact that the Penzance was no longer 
visible. There was a space of glittering 
water before them, over which the fog 
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came rolling heavily for a moment, and 
then the space was gone, and they were 
engulfed in billowing mists, ~ which 
blotted out the world as effectually as 
if they had suddenly been caught up 
into the dim circles of the infinite. Dis- 
tant, unheeded sounds died faintly 
away, proclaiming their existence by 
their sudden cessation. Only the steady 
drumming of the motor came to them, 
a choked, small voice, still bravely as- 
serting their advance. 

Brice sprang up and peered vainly 
ahead for some remaining landmark. 

Alicia laughed. ‘What is the mat- 
ter?” she asked. “Didn’t you see it 
coming ?” 

“No,” Brice admitted, “I didn’t. It 
seemed to creep upon us all of a sud- 
den.” 

From where he stood he could see 
her only dimly, but again he heard her 
laugh. 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“At you,” said Alicia. ‘That fog 
has been coming ever since we started 
back. I wondered if you saw it. Did 
my omelet upset you as much as all 
that?” So she had noticed, after all. 

Brice laughed his denial, but even 
to his own ears his laughter held a 
rueful quality. He wished that if she 
had seen the fog, she had told him 
about it—but then probably she had 
no idea of its possible meaning to them. 

“You're not frightened, are you?” he 
asked senselessly. 

“Why, no, of course not. Are you?” 

“That was a foolish question, wasn’t 
it?’ said Brice 

He spoke cheerfully, but he did feel 
a real uneasiness. He had never run 
so carelessly, and the fog had taken 
him so by surprise that he was far from 
positive even of their general direction. 
It is easy enough to get lost in the 
woods in the plain light of day, and it 
is infinitely easier to get lost in a boat 
in the blind grayness of a heavy fog. 
The least turn of the wheel in his care- 
less hand in that first startled moment 
might be heading them already far from 
their course, and he knew that even men 
who have spent all their lives on the 
water may go astray without a com- 


pass. Perhaps he ought to drop anchor 
and wait until the fog had been blown 
away; but he hated to frighten Alicia, 
or to admit any seriousness in the situa- 
tion. He turned his head at a little 
noise and saw her behind him, very tall 
and dim in the fog. 

She stretched out a hand and stead- 
ied herself with her finger tips on his 
shoulder, and then sank onto the. seat 
beside him. 

“I felt so far away and lonely ’way 
off there in the fog,” she said, “and | 
wanted to tell you something. I know 
that you are anxious; I heard it in 
your voice in spite of you and the fog. 
No—please let me finish. I realize that 
you are nervous because I am along, and 
you are not quite certain where we are 
headed. I want to make a little con- 
fession. I am pretty well used to boats 
I didn’t say anything about it this morn- 
ing because I don’t think that anybody 
likes to be interfered with. And I am 
only telling you now because I want 
you to feel that you needn’t worry 
about me; for I am not a bit afraid of 
the water. It isn’t that | have anything 
to suggest, or that I don’t trust you 
perfectly, you understand.” 

It was not the first time she had 
surprised him. More than once he had 
believed that he understood her, at least 
in a general way, and more than once 
she had shaken his sureness. But just 
now his relief was so great that his 
mind did not pause to digest this rather 
revolutionary idea of her. He simply 
accepted the statement. 

“It’s a relief to know that,” he said 
“T am perfectly free to admit that | 
am far from certain of our course. We 
may be points off of it, for all I know. 
I have been wondering if we shouldn’t 
anchor, and wait for this thing to blow 
away, but I was afraid it would fright- 
en you.” 

“T wondered if you were thinking 
about that, and I suppose the sensible 
thing would be to anchor. Just the 
same, I vote for keeping right ahead. 
There really isn’t any particular reason 
for always being sensible. If you don’t 
mind, I like the fun of the thing.” 

“Oh, you are adorable!” thought 
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Brice, and even the big basket bulking 
dimly near them no longer disturbed 
him. “Great!” he said aloud. “I don’t 
see how we can come to any harm. 
Could you find that tin horn, do you 
suppose, and ‘blow your shrieking si- 
rens to the deaf, gray-bearded seas’ ?” 

They took turns blowing the horn 
and doing their trick at the wheel. The 
horn Brice found a nuisance. He knew 
the necessity of blowing it, for once or 
twice he caught the faint clamor of 
other horns, but without it he would 
have enjoyed the infolding quiet and 
isolation of the fog. Come what might, 
he had made up his mind to ask Alicia 
Hamilton to marry him, 

Both of them had been listening for 
possible breakers, but beneath the fog 
the sea had settled to a flat calm, and 
at the very moment when land loomed 
up before them, they ran_ gently 
aground. Their boat had slipped softly 
enough onto the sand of a sheltered 
shore, but for all that, she proved pres- 
ently hard and fast. The reverse pro- 
peller simply churned the water use- 
lessly behind them; nor when Brice 
jumped overside, and labored in the 
shallow water with his shoulder to the 
bow did the boat so much as budge. 

“At any rate,” said Alicia cheerfully, 
“T don’t see how we could have made 
a safer or. pleasanter landing—nothing 
could have been more skillful.  Let’s 
take a line on shore, and wait for high 
tide.” 

Brice obediently held up his arms for 
her, and she 
holding to him 
“T think | 


said, as he set 


easily into them, 
without embarrassment 
ught to tell 
her down at last 
the shore, “that the tide just now 
the ebb. 


swung 


you,” he 
upon 
is on 
| am afraid it will be a good 


many hours before we can get off. Per- 
haps we can walk back to the hotel 


from here, though.” 

“Even if we can’t, we shan’t starve 
to death. There must be enough for 
four or five people in that big basket.” 
She seemed very little troubled, 

They secured the boat, and started to 
grope their way along the shore. Once 
Alicia stumbled, and. after that Brice 
took her hand and they went on so, for 
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perhaps twenty minutes. Then, both of 
them stumbled together, and Brice, put- 
ting down his hand, found that they 
had tripped over their own moorings. 
So they were on an island, and a very 
small one, without a house or any build- 
ing upon it. Further investigation 
showed that their boat had run into a 
little cove. It was already nearly high 
and dry, and he was able to lift the 
basket down from the bows without 
stepping into the water. At last he 
was thankful for the basket. It would 
be eight or nine hours at least before 
they could get away. 

Again, hand in hand, they made a cir- 
cle of the island, and crossed it back 
and forth in careful, groping explora- 
tion. They found it a mere jut of rock 
and earth pushing up from the sea, 
steep-sided, except for the little shelv- 
ing cove that chance—and perhaps some 
trick of current—had brought 
them into. It was heavily wooded with 
pine and cedar, which gave it in the 
fog a wildness of aspect altogether dis 
proportionate to Its size. 

“Tl am so thankful there isn’t a shed, 
or a cow, or anything,” Alicia declared, 
when at last they sat down to rest, “for 
if you have to be cast away, it is so 
much nicer to have all the proper set 
ting; and this truly is a desert island, 
even if it is only a pocket edition. | 
am quite convinced that, if we dug 
under that biggest tree back there on 
the little hill, we should find pirate gold 


Certainly it has all the effect of a desert 
island. I have been thinking of-star 
tion for the last half | ind | 
dreadfully hung 


Brice laughed, and got w 
the basket. 

“All right. I'll 
you.” 

But when he had everything un 
‘packed, and wood all gathered for a 
fire, Alicia decided that she even 
more thirsty than hungry. 

“There must be a spring somewhere,” 
she said. “Couldn’t you take that pail, 
and look for it while I start things: 
Every properly regulated island has a 
spring, and very often it is 
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She was unable to see his face dis- 
tinctly, but his whole attitude spoke 
hesitation. 

“Please,” she said. “I am sure that 
I could at least start the fire, and I 
truly am dreadfully thirsty.” 

There was nothing else for it, and 
although he went with reluctance, Brice 
picked up his pail, and blundered back 
into the island in Search of a spring 
of very doubtful existence. 

It was already growing a little dark- 
er, and he had to feel his way along. 
He was thirsty himself, and he was sure 
that Alicia must be, so that his con- 
science forced him to do his best, and 
make his search really minute; but he 
would have given much to have left 
his own thirst unsatisfied, and to have 
hurried back with his bucket still empty. 
For he doubted, with reason, Alicia’s 
ability, and he was haunted by visions 
of her despair; a camp fire is not the 
easiest thing in the world to manage. 
Nevertheless, he forced himself on, and 
after a weary time did actually find a 
spring, and, with his bucket filled, 
started back in the general direction of 
the cove. Presently he caught sight of 
a dull-red blur of light; at least Alicia 
had managed to start her fire. 

He groped his way into the circle of 
radiance and stood blinking, his eyes 
strained from his search in the thick 
twilight. As his sight came back, it 
was as if this fire gleam were the magi- 
cian’s premonitory flash in a fairy tale, 
for surely a miracle lay before him. 

Close to the fire a white cloth was 
smoothly spread, and much the sort of 
supper that the jinni brought Aladdin 
was laid out upon it. The air was fra- 
grant with the delicate enticement of 
the feast, and the aromatic magic of 
good coffee. He rubbed his eyes stu- 
pidly and looked at Alicia. Her face 
‘was flushed and happy, and a little 
frightened. 

“So you found the water,” she cried. 
“Hurry and sit down before everything 
is cold.” Her voice was eager, but not 
altogether successfully unconscious. 

“But,” stammered Brice, “how— 
where ad 
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“Sit down,” said Alicia, “‘and I’ll tell 
you.” 

But she would not tell him until they 
had quite finished their supper, and re- 
plenished their fire, nor would she let 
him talk of anything remotely related 
to cooking. Then, when she had cleared 
the dishes away and repacked the bas- 
ket, she sat down beside him. 

“Now,” she said, “I am ready to 
tell you all about it.” 

“And I have something to tell you,” 
said Brice. “I am ready to listen, but I 
wanted to say that first.” 

Alicia blushed. “There isn’t very 
much to tell,” she said, “and £ don't 
quite know how to tell it. It all, some- 
how, seems foolish, and scheming, and 
rather horrid. 

“T have been pretty much alone ever 
since my father died, eight years ago. 
We had a big country place on Long 
Island, and part of the time I lived 
there, and part of the time in New 
York hotels, and the rest I have spent 
mostly in Europe, traveling about from 
one place to another. But it seemed to 
me that I was always lonely, and that 
the interesting world went wheeling on 
by me without a look. I have had all 
kinds of advantages, and have been 
taught to do lots of things—all the out- 
door things that girls do nowadays, 
sailing, swimming, riding, golf, and 
tennis—the usual string of accomplish- 
ments. But what I like most of all is 
something that, since father’s death, | 
never have seemed able to have—a 
home. 

“Oh, I know that people laugh at 
what they call the domestic virtues, but 
my taste runs that way, and I don’t 
seem able to help it. It took every 
bit of will power I had to keep my 
hands off that lovely basket of things 
to cook and to cook with on the picnic. 
You see, I made up my mind that my 
loneliness had been my own fault, and 
that perhaps it was because I did too 
many things, and was getting to be one 
of those horrid women people call 
‘capable’; and I decided that I would 
just see whether I was right or not. 
I went to Paris and got more clothes, 
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and came here determined to do noth 
ing but butterfly—to dance, and talk, 
and watch. It has worked. Every- 
body has been lovely to me. And I am 
about heartbroken; for I don’t think 
I can stand it much longer. I didn’t 
want to be right; I only wanted to 
see.” 

A log fell, turning in the fire, spurt- 
ing up a bright flame. To his aston- 
ishment, Brice saw that her eyes were 
full of tears. The fog was lifting now, 
but he took her hand, as he had taken it 
when they had groped their way about 
the island. 

“It is a little comfort to know that 
you have been play acting, too,” he 
said. “‘You must have guessed that 
I loved you—you must know now that 
I am going to ask you to marry me, 
but my masquerade has been so much 
more serious than yours that it needs 
confession, before I have any right to 
ask. 

“T haven’t posed here on purpose, but 
I fell into the position that I have had, 
and after I saw you that first night, I 
let things go, partly because I have been 
too happily excited to think, and partly 
because I have not dared confess. You 
see, I have been taken for a rich and 
idle young man, and I am neither rich 
nor idle. Mr. Hungerford welcomed 
me so because he likes me, and because 
it was part of his scheme that I should 
live at the Penzance long enough, and 
in the right sort of way, to get some- 
thing of its atmosphere. I am his ar 
chitect for the new casino. It is my first 
big job, and should mean a great deal 
to me. 

“Of course I have good clothes ; they 
are a part of my profession’s necessary 
equipment. I thought this was going 
to be the gayest fortnight of my life. 
I suppose it would be hard for you to 
imagine what an outing like this can 
mean to a man who passes his time 
between a little box of an office and a 
three-room, uptown apartment—to a 
young architect, who has made only 
just enough for food, and rent, and 
clothes. Prospects are all very well, 
but a little tangible gayety is not to 
be scoffed at. 


“Then I saw you, Alicia Hamilton, 
and I began trying to imagine my pros- 
pects tremendous. Sometimes I have 
thought that you liked me, and imagined 
that you might be willing to wait until 
I had something better to offer you. 
And then I felt how hard the wait 
would be for me, and dared dream that 
you might take me as I am—little three- 
room apartment and all—if you could 
be persuaded to love me. I knew that 
I could persuade you that your money 
had nothing to do with it; and I hoped 
that you might think it would be fun 
to have a little place all of your own 
to play with. That was why the picnic 
was such a knock-down blow to me. 
You would have to cook, you know— 
just a little, and only for a little while 
[ hope—but I couldn’t see you happy in 
Mg 

“Happy!” Alicia repeated excitedly. 
“T should simply adore it! I made up 
my mind days ago to marry you, if 
you asked me, Carter—I even meant 
to make you ask me if I could—but all 
along I have had a horrible fear that 
you might want to take me to some 
place full of butlers and kitchen maids. 
Women’s minds race ahead, I suppose; 
I had our vacations all planned out. We 
were to go camping all alone, and for a 
little while, at least, get away from all 
those terrible servants.” She was close 
in his arms now with her face turned 
up to his. 

Neither of them knew when the fog 
lifted : there had been so much and such 
great things to tell each other. But 
when Brice looked at his watch, it was 
two o’clock, and a full moon was shin- 
ing down upon them. Their boat lay 
afloat on the brimming tide. 

“IT suppose we must go,” Brice said 
regretfully. “They must be anxious 
about you.” He stood up reluctantly, 
and looked about him at this little trea- 
sure island of theirs. Behind him, 
through the trees, lights glimmered. 
“What on earth are those?” he asked, 
pointing. 

Alicia laughed openly. “Those, Car- 
ter dear, are the lights of the Hotel 
Penzance. There was a little rift in 
the fog when we first got here, and I 
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saw them then. I was terribly afraid will think of me, Carter, but I do so 

that you would see them too, or hear want to see that apartment.” 

some noise from the hotel, when you “Alicia, you couldn’t—you wouldn't 

went to look for water, but it was a —— _ But, oh, if you only would!” 

risk I had to take, for I was simply “Tl would and I could, dear. Do you 

bound to cook that supper. You see, want to see all those people at the Pen- 

I am a very false young woman, Car- zance again?” 

ter.” “What?” said Brice, his conscience 
Brice looked up from untying the calling to him. “How about your 

small hawser. “You haven't told me mother? She must be pretty well 

yet, Alicia, how soon you will marry frightened already.” 

me.” Alicia hid her face on his shoulder. 


“If we should run down with our “I don’t think so,” she murmured. “We 
boat to Pendleton,” said Alicia, “we can telegraph her. You see, she isn’t 
could catch that early-morning local to as anxious as most mothers. I only 
New York. I don’t know what you hired her for the season.” 
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COMPENSATIONS 
PPREE is the winter’s wind; 
Carefree and unconfined, 
Bravely it blows. 
But yet it seemeth meet 
There should with it compete 
All the young fragrance sweet 
Chained to a rose! 


Glad is the ocean's life— 

Even through storm and strife 
Unseamed with scars. 

But on the pond’s calm breast 

Lilies do sweeth 

And, each a 


Myriads of 


Yonder the village spires 
Glow in the sunset fires 

Like burnished gold. 
But yet a candle’s beam 
May the more lovely seem 
When it a happy dream 

Of home doth hold! 

ANTOINETTE DeCourRSEY PATTERSON. 
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ae HE night had shut down like 

the lid of a box, bringing with 

it the land heat and a monot 

onous downpour of rain. 

Every light above decks had 

been extinguished, and even the breeze 

of their progress had failed as the 

steamer crawled along at quarter speed, 

feeling her way through the thick dark- 

ness. For an hour the two men had 

lain in their chairs under the awnings, 

silently waiting for some relief; then 
Hale stirred wearily. 

“Africa is taking a farewell twist at 
our necks,” he ventured, as if merely 
trying speech to see if it were more 
bearable than silence. ‘*Whereabouts 
are we, anyhow ?” 

“Trying to pick up Cape Palmas,” re- 
plied the faint glimmer of clothes that 
was Festen, his voice sounding star- 
tlingly disembodied in the absence of 
any visible figure. “That is why we 
have slowed down so.” 

The tip of Hale’s cigar showed that 
he nodded. “The captain is an old 
hand; he knows too much to fool with 
the West Coast.’ 

“It’s a pity that every white man out 
here doesn’t know enough for that,” 
the voice came back. 

“Eh?” Hale had lost the connection 
in trying to remember what he had 
heard of that unseen other, so close to 
him. “Enough for what?” 

“Not to fool with Africa.” 

“Oh!” Behind it came the recollec- 
tion: Of course, Festen—‘‘Roads and 
Forests’—some sort of a big bug in the 
ethnological survey line. “Oh, you 
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can’t stop them. Drink and women— 
that’s all most of them know.” 

“That is just fooling with themselves. 
I was thinking of other things.” 

“O-h!” This time there was under- 
standing behind Hale’s tone. “Why? 
Anything special?” 

The moment they stopped speaking 
their words were gone, as if smeared 
off a black slate by the pressure of a 
hot thumb. It was, perhaps, that im- 
pression of instantaneous finality that 
prompted Festen to speak. 

“Rather. special, and rather with me 
just now, since most of it—my share 
of it—happened last night. Do you 
know Willoughby ?” 

“Willoughby And Hale’s tones 
hesitated. ‘The D. C. at Grand Jack? 
Was that he who came out in the surf- 
boat with you this morning? Tall chap 
with light hair—looked as if he’d had 
fever.” 

“That was he—but it wasn’t fever. 
No, it wasn’t fever,” Festen repeated, 
a moment later, ignoring Hale’s failure 
to give him a lead; ‘“‘nor drink, nor any 
of the usuals. Willoughby isn’t that 

r too much not that sort. 
A little dissipation serves to keep a 
youngster balanced, while he Do 
you know Grand Jack?” he concluded 
abruptly, and there came a fretful re- 
ply of, “Me? Lord, no! Accrome is 
bad enough.” 

“Tt is the usual thing,” Festen’s voice 
went on, almost with a note of apology 
for the wearisomely familiar descrip- 
tion; “surf, sand beach, and rotten 
lagoon, with a stenchful muddle of a 
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native town mixed up with all three. 
Also a_ castle—seventeenth century 
Dutch; a great, six-sided affair, with 
walls fifty feet high. The D. C.’s quar- 
ters are in a modern bungalow built on 
the highest ramparts.” 

“Lovely!” yawned Hale. 
of steps to climb.” 

“Seventy, from the beach. The cas- 
tle stands on some rocks right in the 
surf. Remember those steps. It was 
as I went up them, two days ago, that 
I first met Arkah Mensah.” 

“Arkah Mensah?” Hale’s acquies- 
cence of listening gave way to a flash 
of interest. “Do you mean the Para- 
mount of Gedua?” 

“Yes. Why? Know anything?” 

“Only in connection with that Adansi 
tribal jewel palaver.” 

“Tribal jewels?” Festen prompted. 

“Yes. The government is going to 
settle it at last. Old Arkah Mensah 


“Fifty feet 


has been claiming them for ten years; 
Willoughby must have his instructions 
to sift the claim by now.” 

“Are they valuable?” 

“Not particularly; but their posses- 


sion gives prestige. They are by way 
of being ‘fetish.’ ”’ 

“Ah!” The glow of Festen’s cigar 
brightened as he pulled at it in concen- 
tration. “That is illuminating; it sup 
plies a motive—a present motive. No 
nigger, no matter who he is, can look 
ahead very far. Chief Arkah Mensah 
will bear watching! I remember think- 
ing so as I met him on the steps that 
afternoon. An impressive old chap, 
wrapped in a dark-blue cloth with sil 
ver fringe, and carrying a gold-headed 
staff. 

“He came clip-clopping slowly down 
in wooden sandals, and the instant | 
saw his fine, melancholy, wrinkled face 
—something like that of a chocolate- 
colored bloodhound—I liked him. 
There was a remarkable magnetism 
about him, a dignity that made it a 
compliment when he swept off his black 
sombrero and bowed. He did not speak 
or stop—merely bowed and passed ; but 
I had an impression of a wonderful 
kindness. 

“Of course, I knew all that was back 


of it—all the ridiculous intrigues of a 
‘king’s house’; all the mess of women 
and dirt and nigger litter; all the 
scratching, the senseless, loud-mouthed 
yap-yapping of a moonlit night; all the 
—the rest of it. But I liked him—and I 
distrusted him, too. He was too fine 
not to be dangerous; he was the sort 
that must be either taken right in or 
else treated with the strictest injustice. 
Had I been the district commissioner 
at Grand Jack, within a week Chief 
Arkah Mensah would have been going, 
in fear of a jail sentence, to Cape Coast 
—and if I could not have found a 
charge against him, I would have manu- 
factured one. 

“All this was before I even saw Wil- 
loughby. Willoughby ” The word 
sounded as if Festen were rolling it on 
his tongue as if some physical taste 
might help him to a description. “What 
shall I say of him? All I can say will 
be merely my own view of him. I 
sometimes wonder which is the real ‘us’ 
—as we seem to ourselves, or as we 
seem to others? But then he told me 
much, and I saw more. Some of it I 
saw in the first moment of meeting ; and 
even as we shook hands, I was groan- 
ing to myself, ‘Oh, Lord—here’s an- 
other to be hauled through!’ 

“You thought, this morning, that he 
had a fever. Two days ago he looked 
as if he were dying of it as he dragged 
himself to meet me. But his hand was 
cool and moist, and I saw him flush 
as he caught my involuntary glance of 
suspicion at the sideboard. - But it 
wasn't that, either; there were no dirty 
glasses about, no sloppy rings on the 
table. There were letters there, though 
—home letters, too—and all of them 
unopened, From that I saw that, what- 
ever it was, it was serious. 

“T have about given up trying to play 
dry nurse to fool youngsters. As you 
said, one can’t stop them, and there 
never seems any particular reason why 
one should. But Willoughby is differ- 
ent from the usual beefy young ass, 
whining about ‘being in a hole’ and 
squirting remorseful morality born of 
fright. He is valuable timber, for he 
goes beyond. In fact, that is his trou- 
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ble; that very ‘going beyond’ brings 
some queer liabilities with it. I don’t 
mean that I saw all this at once; you 
must remember that I was two days 
with him, and one hour of it in a 
ghastly sort of intimacy. The kind of 
hour that gets you absolutely through 
with a fellow, for once it is over, he 
can never forgive you for knowing so 
much. 

“Most of what came before that hour 
was simply conjecture. He was the first 
white man I had seen for three months; 
then again, he has the faculty of arous- 
ing one’s interest. Interest, but not 
any special degree of affection; he is 
too rigid for that, too intensely self- 
centered. 

“It was that rigidity that was the 
most marked thing about him as he 
went through the motions of a host— 
a rigidity of concealment. He had 
noted my glance of suspicion as we 
first met, and from that moment he was 
holding a mask before his face. 

“At first, from the unopened letters, 
I wondered if he were not merely badly 
hipped over some trouble at home. But, 
as I sat opposite him at dinner, I saw 
that the trouble was intensely present, 
and I wondered what Grand Jack could 
possibly contain to put such torment 
into a man’s eyes. To me, after my six 
months in the bush, it seemed a com- 
monplace, frowsy mess of emasculate 
barbarism and the tag ends of civiliza- 
tion, in which the virtues of both were 
utterly lost—niggers and tin cans both 
seem to deteriorate so when mixed. 

“It was not until past midnight that 
I caught a hint that there might be 
things beneath that unpleasant surface. 
I had gone to bed early, but the pound- 
ing of the surf got into my dreams, 
and at last an unusually heavy breaker 
woke me, and I got up and went out on 
the ramparts. 

“A sliver of moon was setting behind 
the coconut palms; below me a well of 
darkness and the glimmer of the lamp 
at the gate showed the courtyard. All 
else was lost in a low, silver fog that 
drifted in over the beach, and some- 
where down on the rocks was an oyster 
fisher, singing the fishing song.” 


Festen hesitated, then hummed, un- 
der his breath, and in queer, wailing 
minors : 

“Menni, menni, takka fa-an,” 
while Hale, as if caught involuntarily in 
the swing of it, joined in: 

“Ah brinnie, poona croom 

Ah brinnie, poona——’ 
Then he stopped, with a suddenness 
that showed that he had caught him- 
self, and Festen gave a short laugh of 
understanding. 

“We are both of us old coasters, and 
our blood is stung with the drug. I 
have heard men, all unconsciously, hum 
that song between the acts at a London 
theater. I had heard it a thousand 
times before; but, as I stood there that 
night, it got under my skin, raising 
it up in cold goose flesh. It made me 
see things. I could see that nigger, 
black and naked, creeping among those 


‘rocks, singing as he went. I wondered 


why—why was he black and naked— 
why did he sing? 

“A trivial tune, with untranslatable 
words; but there is more sheer ‘why’ 
in it than in any other I ever heard. All 
of Africa seemed in it, too. I could 
feel the ache of her immense, useless 
distances; her longing to be let alone; 
the pain of that hopeless, accusing ques- 
tion she turns upon her conquerors. 
could feel Grand Jack itself—could de- 
tect, in its secret atmosphere, little un- 
dercurrents of a deadly, veiled antag- 
onism to us. I have felt such places 
before—one knows them the instant one 
sets foot in them; places that are ‘nig- 
ger sour’; places that have never sub- 
mitted, that will strike at us, to the end 
of time, in any invisible way they can. 

“And with it all came a recollection 
of the old chief going down the steps 
that afternoon, with his fine, melan- 
choly face; too fine—too kind—too 
subtle. 

“There was a light shining out from 
the dining-room arches, and I went 
over and looked in. Willoughby was 
sitting there at the table, those un- 
opened letters at his elbow, his chin on 
his hands. He was staring straight at 
me, but he did not see me; he did not 
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see anything. All he was doing was 
listen. He was simply an embodied au- 
dience, the sweat dripping from his 
forehead; and I[ felt my own ears flap 
forward and strain in the effort to 
catch what was beyond their power to 
hear. 

“Then I thought that perhaps he was 
listening for something, and I imagined 
I understood, when, from the steps 
leading to the beach, I caught the slow, 
steady clip-clop of a pair of wooden 
sandals. My first suspicion was of 
same woman palaver, but a glance at 
Willoughby’s face swept that away. He 
was tragedy incarnate—the black, hope 
less tragedy of youth; and not even the 
most romantic young fool could con- 
coct a tragedy over a grinning, splay- 
footed Ahanta wench. 

“The footsteps were lost in the tun 
nel of the gateway, then emerged again, 
echoing and distinct, into the courtyard 
below; nor was there any challenge 
from the sentry. There was a faint 
shuffle and scrape, the slight click of 
falling wood, as the wearer slipped the 
sandals off. Then silence—but I could 
almost see some one coming up the 
inside steps in bare feet, coming un- 
hurriedly, steadily—even relentlessly. 

“I went softly back to my room. I 
did not wish, just then, to be caught 
spying on my host; the situation did 
not strike me as being ripe enough. 
I did not even glance out through the 
jalousies to see who it was that passed 
on the ramparts. There was no need 
to—I knew that it was old Arkah Men 
sah. I knew, too, from the sureness 
of his approach, that it was not the 
first time he had come at that hour. 

“T could see him—that night, and 
who knows how many nights before it 
—appearing suddenly in the light from 
the arches, his fine, slightly bleared old 
eyes shining with a wonderful sympa- 
thy. And back of him that human war- 
ren of a ‘king’s house,’ with its swarm 
of women and dependents, its mixture 
of half-savage luxury and utter squalor, 
its atmosphere of fallen power and sul 
len intrigue. And back of all that, 
Africa, craving only to be let alone. 

“The old chief paid his call upon me 


the next afternoon—and sized me up. 
I was surprised at his age; he remem- 
bered the slave wars of sixty-five years 
ago. He had been ‘too young boy’ at 
that time, he said. He had done ‘bad 
things’ in his youth, but was now ‘bab- 
tis’ and he beamed and called me 
‘brother-—once. Then he became re- 
mote, melancholy, gazing at me in a way 
that made me feel as if I had never be- 
fore been properly appreciated ; and he 
massaged a sprain in my wrist so that 
the stiffness left it in five minutes. His 
fingers were as soothing as an opiate. 

“He accepted a box of cigars, after 
a keen glance at the label, took a drink, 
and drifted off, leaving me with the 
comfortable conviction that I had been 
entirely too clever for him. All through 
it he had handed out mora! maxims un- 
blinkingly, though he must have known 
that I knew. 

“My Kru boys had been a night in 
Grand Jack, and, as usual, my personal 
boy brought me the town gossip with 
my coffee. He had a new charm done 
up in a crow quill that was stuck 
through his ear. He told me, with an 
ecstatic grin, that it was to hurry the 
death of his father, who was lingering 
overlong in possession of the family 
goats. It had been obtained in ex- 
change for two months’ pay, from 
Chief Arkah Mensah, who was ‘big, 
big ju-ju man,’ with a reputation ex- 
tending even to Setta Kru. 

“Willoughby was the same all day, 
gray-lipped, courteous, silent; his face 
a sort of paper white that made his 
eyes look dark by contrast. I avoided 
him as much as I could, for I knew 
that, if the thing came at all, it would 
be at night. These things always do 
come at night, somehow. Even at 
home, where one is defended against 
it by all possible means, the night is 
apt to act like a psychologic pump. But 
out here, where at night there is noth- 
ing but night—good heavens, the way 
one will turn to even the sorriest speci- 
men of one’s own race for some spot 
of mutual comprehension! 

“But Willoughby had no intention of 
doing anything of the sort if he could 
possibly help it, though I could see the 
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screws of his depression being tight- 
ened on him from hour to hour. After 
dark he hung about the lamp, as if 
afraid to venture out of reach of its 
rays. He pretended to read, but in re- 
ality he was listening; listening for 
something, as yet; I suspected that the 
listening to it came later, about the time 
I had seen him the previous night, and 
I wondered if Arkah Mensah came reg- 
ularly at that hour. I meant to find 
out, for if there was anything amiss in 
Grand Jack, it was my business to 
know it. 

“T went to my room and lit my lamp 
and opened a shutter. My windows 
were in plain view from the town, and 
if any one was watching, they could not 
fail to see my light. After a while I 
put it out again and sat down to watch. 

“T must have dozed off, for the next 
thing I was on my feet and creeping 
instinctively toward the dining room. 
Willoughby was there, standing at the 
table, his back to me, and once more 
I caught the sound that had aroused 
me—the unmistakable click of a re- 
volver hammer.” 

Festen paused, and, with the silence, 
the heat and darkness seemed to close 
in on them more thickly than ever; so 
thickly that his last words appeared to 
hang over them, caught in a black mesh, 
with a hint of impending tragedy. Then 
Festen laughed, with an amusement that 
was plainly for himself. 

“T shall have more sympathy for 
melodrama after this. People do do 
such things, after all. I must have 
jumped, for the next thing I knew I 
was jammed up against Willoughby’s 
back, my hands round in front of him, 
grasping his wrists; and the revolver 
clattered down on the table as I 
wrenched them apart. 

“*You damned young ass 
gan; then stopped—stopped 
foolishly. 

“His wrists were limp in my grasp, 
and he turned his head, his face about 
two inches from my own. 

“*All right, old chap,’ he drawled. 
‘Continued in our next issue—eh ?’ 

“The young puppy—I could have 
kicked him! All the more so because 


> I be- 
rather 
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I had detected an instant of yielding 
before his muscles flattened in the stub- 
bornness of a passive resistance. It 
was only his pride that was keeping him 
silent, but he had effectually squashed 
the situation, and all I could do was to 
drop his wrists and move away. That 
was pride, too; there we were, both 
wanting the same thing, he to speak and 
I to hear, but each afraid of what the 
other might think. 

““This is a queer time to be fooling 
with a revolver,’ I began. 

“*When is the time to fool with 
one?’ he retorted. ‘Asa matter of fact, 
I was unloading it.’ 

“There were no cartridges on the 
table, the gun was empty, and he opened 
his hand, showing the shells he had 
just extracted. 

“*T thought you had gone to bed,’ he 
went on, with a glance at my clothes. 
‘Oh, you needn’t explain—I know you 
have been watching me.’ 

“*T have the right to do so,’ I said. 
‘I am an officer of this government, of 
superior rank to your own, and ; 

“*T represent the government here 

* he commenced hotly, but I cut 
him short. 

“ “Exactly. 


And the question is— 
are you representing it in a fitting man- 
ner? 

“That hit him, threw him back on— 


whatever it was. But even so, he was 
not going to speak if he could help it. 
Yet he wanted to, and he was begin- 
ning to realize it. I could sée the urge 
for speech in his eyes, as if the hour, 
his need, the loneliness were all sap- 
ping the will that kept him silent. 

“What is your charge against me?’ 
he demanded. 

“*That it is not fitting, nor conducive 
to good order, that Chief Arkah Men- 
sah should have unchallenged entry to 
this castle at night.’ 

“He sat down at that slowly, and 
merely because his knees would no 
longer support him; but, as he did so, 
I knew that I had him. Men rarely 
make confidences while on their feet. 
I hesitated whether to try another long 
shot, or to put a hand on his shoulder 
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and pull out the vor humana stop. But 
he saved me the trouble. 

“*Well—what is it that you are so 
damned anxious to know?’ he asked. 

“*What it is that you are listening te 
all the time.’ 

“His hands began to work nervously, 
but he wasn’t done yet. Even that pri- 
vate inferno in which he seemed so bot- 
tled up hadn't changed his fiber. He 
might break, but he wouldn’t disinte- 
grate; there was no jellying down about 
him. It was about then that I began 
to feel I must pull him through for his 
own sake; one has to respect a chap 
who refuses even to come out of hell 
except on his own terms. 

“*Are you asking as a government 
officer,’ he said, ‘or—as my guest ?’ 

“ ‘Bread and salt,’ I answered. ‘Shake 
hands on it.’ 

“He broke at that; he was already 
feeling the relief that comes from even 
the decision to speak, that curious men- 
tal salve of confession. He looked up 


at me for a moment, then burst out, 
in a fit of irritation: 


“‘*Oh—for God's sake sit down! 
Don’t stand there looking so absurdly 
virtuous—I beg your pardon—I didn’t 
mean : 

“Then he put his head on the table 
and went to pieces. 

“I let him alone for a couple of min- 
utes, poured him a drink, and brought 
it to him. He choked some of it down, 
pulled himself into some sort of shape 
again, lit a cigarette, and—then came 
the sticking point; you probably know 
—that moment that seems impossible to 
get over. We both felt foolish as we 
sat there looking at each other. 

“*T don’t know where to begin—how 
does one begin a thing like this?’ he 
said at last. And to my, ‘Why not at 
the beginning?’ he threw out his hands. 

“Where is it—the beginning? I 
suppose it is really because I am the 
sort of chap I am, but where did that 
begin? Where did I get this insistent, 
tormenting desire to know?’ 

“That was it—he wanted to know. 
As I said, he went beyond; he simply 
could not be satisfied, as are most of 
us, to run round and round in a men- 
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tal rat trap. The things outside were 
calling to him; they always had done 
so, and how much more when he 
touched Africa! There was in him the 
need of mystery, and he had grasped 
the fact that mystery was all about him 
beneath the veil of the commonplace. 
What were these strange potentialities 
called negroes? What was their real 
life; what was hidden behind those 
half-brutish faces; what were their be- 
liefs; and what reality, if any, lay 
behind those beliefs ?” 

“A-h!” The exclamation was Hale’s, 
and it finished with a muttered: “The 
young ass!” 

“Possibly,” returned Festen dryly. 
“But then you must remember he was 
alone down there in Grand Jack. Alone 
—that is the word of which you big- 
wigs in Accrome have no conception. 

“Eighteen months of it, mostly alone, 
driving his mind against that sense of 
mystery! And out of it he had brought 
the perception that people are ruled by 
whatever they happen to believe in. Re- 
ligions—gods or devils—country—fam- 
ily—science, of whatever sort—public 
opinion—by whatever they happen to 
absolutely believe are they ruled. 

“He told me how there had flashed 
upon him a sentence from the Testa- 
ment: ‘He hath scattered the proud in 
the imagination of their hearts.’ Those 
words had haunted him; he had 
brooded upon them until he saw people 
wandering this extraordinary world, 
each cased absolutely in his own view- 
point, sticking as closely as possible to 
those whose viewpoints most closely co- 
incided with their own, utterly uncom- 
prehending that there might be other 
ways of looking at things. 

“And Willoughby, sitting there on 
the ramparts amidst all that suction of 
solitude and darkness, gazing out over 
a sleeping world, weaving his queer 
half insights into a glittering fabric of 
dreams—if one but could, without 
being deluded oneself, grasp and ma- 
nipulate those beliefs of others Oh, 
he has the mind of an administrator ; he 
saw that if one could only rule what 
rules people—do you see? And he had 
heard vague hints, mostly exaggerated, 
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of the great secret societies that honey- 
comb west Africa—of the Senoussi, of 
the Red Empire of the Fullahs, of the 
mysteries of fetish. 

“He dreamed, I verily believe, of 
penetrating the societies, of dominating 
their counsels until he was the head 
of a great underground empire that 
bent all west Africa to his will. As he 
talked, in short, jerky sentences, I could 
catch his picture of himself—erect, pal- 
lidly arrogant, standing under a vague 
canopy amidst all the glare and color 
and heat that is Africa by day. And 
back of him—how shall | describe it, 
that dream of his?—hints of vast ex- 
panses of red sands under an empty 
sky ; of the clamor of mysterious, mud- 
walled towns beyond the Tchad, alive 
with trade, of caravans pouring a 
stream of wealth down to Lagos and 
Cape Coast—rare plumes, carpets, and 
gold, grains and jewels and gouts of 
amber gum; of fleets of silent canoes 
on yellow, sun-dazzled rivers, laden 
with palm oil and rubber; arms and am- 
munition, the gathering of the emirs 
with drums and banners; naked chiefs 
prostrating themselves; lone runners 
bearing his word to lands buried be- 
neath an avalanche of vegetation. 

“Dreams, of course—dreams, all. 
But provided he can stand the terrific 
squeeze of that moment when his 
dreams begin to emerge into the con- 
crete, your dreamer of to-day is the 
creator of to-morrow. 

“To begin—that was his problem. 
The material gearing of his mind is 
too acute, too practical, to allow even a 
dream to slide over it without being 
caught in the teeth of action, and the 
impatience of his youth would have no 
delay. It was there that Arkah Mensah 
came in, at that point of ensubstancing 
those dreams. In him, a priest of fetish, 
Willoushby thought he saw his chance, 
He began to cultivate him, to send for 
him in the evenings. 

“You can imagine those interviews— 
imagine the old chief clip-clopping up 
those steps with that hint of purpose be- 
neath the steady sureness of his ap- 
proach; imagine him sitting there, with 
his subtle magnetism, his sapping, en- 
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and back of him 
seventy years of African intrigue. And 


veloping approval 


Willoughby, all impetuous fire and 
clumsy, boyish finesse, drawing the old 
man on, delighted to find it all so easy, 
as he enmeshed himself, in his turn, in 
the web of what he believed himself to 
be accomplishing. 

“At last the old chief, artfully en- 
trapped, brilliantly outgeneraled, secret- 
ly—that is, obviously secretly—anxious 
to please this wonderful young white 
man Oh, can’t you see it? | 
could. To me it was like looking at a 
drama in a mirror, like seeing it from 
the back of the mirror, where were hid- 
den all the things that did not come to 
reflection. 

“Arkah Mensah at last consented that 
Willoughby should witness an_initia- 
tion. There was a little matter of ten 
pounds, for expenses, and Willoughby 
handed it over with a covert grin at the 
old man’s transparent, childish greed. 
There were countless instructions as to 
his conduct; he was to fast all the pre- 
vious day, for instance, and you can 
imagine those hours of increasing ex- 
citement on an empty stomach. He was 
to wear certain charms, to repeat cer- 
tain words; all utter foolishness—meant 
as such, I believe—that made Wil- 
loughby feel like a young god playing 
with children. 

“They went alone, he and the chief, 
creeping through the town, which, at 
that hour, should have been sleeping, 
but had its eyes upon them. He could 
feel them, he said—unseen eyes, black, 
opaque, set in yellowed eyeballs, that 
peered at them through the wattled 
walls. And once a woman, back in the 
shadows of a hut, laughed as they 
passed—a laugh with a jeer in it. 

“They crossed the lagoon in a canoe. 
He described it to me—the old man, 
half nude, decked with feathers and 
nuggets, chanting as he paddled; the 
reflection of the stars in the black 
water; the dew-drenched reeds that 
clutched at them as they brushed by; 
the bubbles of gas from the rotting mud 
underneath; then the glow of fires, the 
shouts of the men and women 

“Women?” exclaimed Hale. 
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“So he described it.” Festen’s tone 
was noncommittal. “He could never 
find the place again, but it was some- 


where on the fringes of the bush. His 
first impression was _ trees—‘those 
damned trees,’ he called them. ‘You 


couldn’t breathe,’ he said, ‘the air was 
so thick with them, all the branches 
seeming to come alive and writhe, like 
snakes, in the shifting light of the fire.’ 

“They stripped him of his white 
man’s togs, wrapped a native ‘cloth 
about his loins, and sat him down in the 
center. As he said, ‘I never felt so 
naked in my life. It was as if they 
had taken a skin from me, leaving every 
nerve bare.’ 

“It was his first glimpse of Africa 
with the lid off; he could hardly tell 
what was going on, but it seems to have 
been fairly barbaric. They had made 
him drink some trade gin, and the 
fumes of it, the shouts, the throb of the 
tom-toms, the sudden spurts of the fire, 
the ensuing gloom as it died down 
again, all confused him. All he could 
remember was a sort of clamant night- 
mare of shouting, leaping silhouettes 
amidst a suffocating tangle of writhing 
branches. 

“He was not to speak—that was the 
unbreakable condition—and Arkah 
Mensah had warned him that every 
effort would be made to cause him to 
utter some sound. The glowing ends 
of torches were thrust within an inch 
of his flesh; he felt the prick of knives 
on his bare back; cutlasses whizzed 
round his head. Then, toward the end, 
a woman came forward on her knees— 
a big, sooty creature; he remembered 
how the fat muscles of her thighs quiv- 
ered and flopped as she jerked herself 
forward. In her arms was a baby, a 
wretched atom of perhaps five weeks, 
too feeble even to bawl. All it could 
emit was a little, moaning wail with a 
croupy choke in the middle of it. 

“What was to happen, he could not 
imagine, but it was plain that some cru- 
cial test was to be administered. The 


niggers were all silent now, the tom- 
toms softened to a faint thrumming, 
like a pulse beating in the back of his 
brain, and, wherever he looked, he met 
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eyes staring at him in concentrated, ig- 
norant curiosity. 

“The woman fell prostrate at his feet, 
holding up the baby. From _ behind, 
Arkah Mensah bent down and whis- 
pered to him to take it; so he stretched 
out his hands, and the woman laid it 
on them, a squirming, unwholesome lit- 
tle thing, soft as a slug, wailing up at 
him from a puckered, black face. He 
had no idea what to do with it; he was 
faint and dizzy; and when Arkah Men- 
sah whispered, ‘Brinnie—do you give it 
me?’ he nodded, anxious only to be rid 
of it. 

“He caught the gleam of a knife in 
the old man’s hand and almost cried out, 
but the chief turned on him an entreat- 
ing, reproachful glance, and he saw 
that this was simply another attempt 
to make him speak. He wanted it over, 
to get away; he had suddenly seen that 
the way to rule people in a mud hole is 
not to get in and wallow with them. 
He felt dirty, defiled; his whole soul 
was longing for a bath and clothes, and 
the thousand-and-one reminders of civ- 
ilization. 

“There was a yell from the negroes, 
the flash of the knife. But Willoughby 
knew that it was merely a test ; he could 
have sworn that the knife stopped in 
time. The woman sprang up with a 
scream, snatched the baby, and ran 
away into the shadows. The fire was 
suddenly scattered, and there was an 
impression of flight on every side. He 
was alone again with Arkah Mensah. 
It was all over.” 

“But——” And Hale’s voice came 
with a note of excitement in it. “Look 
here—that was not a genuine initiation! 
I mean—I oF 

Then his voice died away again in 
some confusion, and Festen laughed. 

“All right—I’ll admit that I knew 
as much as that myself. It was not, nor 
was it meant to be; Arkah Mensah had 
no intention of really letting Wil- 
loughby in. 

“A week, ten days, went by without 
his seeing the chief again. The whole 
affair had taken its place in his mind 
as a mere mistake that was over and 
done with. Then, one night, he found, 
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lying on his table, a little bundle tied 
up in grass cloth. How it came there 
no one seemed to know, and, at the very 
first sight of it, he hated it. Its mys- 
terious appearance, the sullen silence, 
under question, of the sentries and serv- 
ants, showed him that there was some 
one in Grand Jack who could wield a 
greater authority than his own, even in- 
side the castle itself. 

“He felt an inexplicable distaste for 
opening it—yet he wanted~ to—knew 
that he would, and—at last—he did. 

“There are some things that one can 
open and close again; then again there 
are some things that, once opened, are 
opened once and for all. Willoughby 
knew that that bundle was one of those 
—but he opened it. Of course, he 
would; Arkah Mensah knew that. He 
had gone to bed—deliberately—but he 
as deliberately got up again to do it. 
I could see it—the room, with its hide- 
ous government blue paint, the flicker- 
ing candle, the night pressing in 
through the arches, and Willoughby, 
white as his pajamas, fumbling des- 
perately with the knots of grass twine. 

“That was as far as he would go 
with speech; as far as he could go, I 
believe. He was near his limit when he 
dragged himself into his bedroom. Il 
heard the click of two locks and he 
came back, carrying the bundle, on his 
face a loathing like that of a man 
chained to a corpse. He dropped it on 
the table, then turned away to the wall 
for support, shielding his face with his 
arms as I threw back the wrappings. 
There, like a little puckered, blackened 
coconut, was the smoke-dried head of 
a nigger baby. 

“I began to understand as I looked 
down at that piteous little head. I un- 
derstood Willoughby himself as he first 
saw it, and I turned cold with him, felt 
the snap of his tense young mind as it 
made an instant connection with the 
miserable little squirmer of that night 
of the initiation. When dreams start 
to come true, they are apt to bring so 
many things that one hasn’t dreamed 
of. When he saw that the real task of 
the administrator is not to trouble with 
the beliefs of the masses, but to rule 
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those who are already ruling them, he 
forgot that perhaps others knew that, 
too. Arkah Mensah, for instance, had 
sucked that in with his mother’s milk 
back in some dark hole of the ram- 
shackle old ‘king’s house.’ I couldn't 
blame him for using his knowledge; it 
was all just a part of that long, hopeless 
African night—a bubble on the death 
froth of a continent. 

“Then I looked at Willoughby, and 
my philosophy went to rags before the 
strange magic of race. Throwing one 
end of the cloth over the head, | grasped 
his shoulders. 

“*Well?’ I demanded. 
head—what then ?’ 

‘*T have never looked at it since,’ 
he said, still keeping his face hidden. 
‘But I feel it, and—especially at night— 
I hear it. I can feel that wretched 
little naked body squirming on my 
hands He whirled round on me, 
flinging me off. ‘look here—I’m not 
sorry. I ought to be, perhaps—but I’m 
not; understand that. I hated the thing 
while it was alive there in my hands— 
it was like some fat, fungus thing— 
it wasn’t wholesome. But—all the 
same—don’t you see : 

“Oh, yes, | saw ‘but—all the same 
And it was exactly that that Ar- 
kah. Mensah, with his accumulated 
knowledge of the curious ways of white 
men, had counted upon. And Wil- 
loughby had actually handed him the 
thing, had paid him those ten pounds 
for ‘expenses.’ 

‘You hear it?’ I asked. 

“ “All the time, now. At first it was 
only at night, but now it comes by 
day as well. I hear it while holding 
court, while hunting, or out on inspec- 
tion. And when I don’t hear it, it is 
just as bad, for I never know when 
the thing may not start up. It is like 
a maggot eating into my brain—a mag- 
got of sound—soft—irresistible—that 
little, whimpering, croupy choke—a 
beastly sound!’ 

“His knees gave way, and he lurched 
forward, with his hands outstretched 
for help—the first time he had asked it. 
‘I’m hearing it now!’ he cried. ‘Man, 


‘You saw the 
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for the love of God, stop it—do some- 
thing—send for Arkah Mensah!’ 

“*Why send for him?’ I asked, as I 
shoved him down into a chair. 

““He stops it for me. He comes 
and places his hands on my head, and 
it stops, and I get some sleep. He is 
the only one who can do anything.’ 

“What was I to do? To deliver the 
old chief to ‘justice’ was simply to ruin 
Willoughby, and we need Willoughbys ; 
need him, as he is going to be, for the 
administry of our own special fetish 
of dominion. Then, again, there was 
no actual proof that this was the same 
baby, or, even so, that it had not really 
died a natural death. Willoughby him- 
self needed no proof at all; all he needs 
is the idea, and what he needed just 
then was to have the idea amputated 
from his mind. 

“T uncovered the head again, and 
took it up and examined it closely ; then 
I exclaimed in surprise. I knew that 
Willoughby looked up, asked a ques- 
tion, but I was too excited to notice. 
There was a surveyor’s measure lying 
on the table, and I grabbed it and began 
measuring the head, the frontal devel- 
opment of the skull, the length of jaw, 
jotting down computations on the back 
of an envelope. I sat down to it, tre- 
mendously excited, for I was astride 
my hobby as I made incisions, studied 
the teeth, skin texture, and pigmenta- 
tion. 

“He was watching me breathlessly, 
when I looked up at last. What I was 
doing he had no idea, but I was at 
least doing something. There was a 
gleam of hope in his eyes, a desperate 
gleam that I could not have disap- 
pointed in any case, but there was no 
need to. 

“T laughed as I laid the head down 
again, with an elaborate carelessness, 
and lit a cigarette. 

“*That woman—the mother—was 
she an Ahanta?’ I asked, and he 
nodded with the same deliberate silence. 

“*Then you can fire that head back 
at old Arkah Mensah as soon as you 
like,’ I went on. ‘He is clever, but not 
quite clever enough. That is the head 
of a Dahoman baby, and—what is 
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more—it has been dead for several 
years at least.’ 

“He wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head, and his chest heaved with an in- 
take of breath like that of a diver com- 
ing to the surface. 

“*But—the voice?’ he croaked. 

“ ‘My dear chap,’ I said, in an irri- 
tatingly superior tone, ‘did you stop to 
think that the man who can stop the 
sound of a nonexistent voice in your 
ears could probably also produce it— 
if he wanted to?’ 

“*You mean?’ 

“*T mean this: that, if you knew 
anything at all about fetish, which you 
evidently don’t, you would understand 
that most of its genuine priests are 
skilled hypnotists.’ 

“T had smoothed my face into a sort 
of half-contemptuous reassurance, and, 
as he stood there, searching me with a 
blazing, silent question, all he saw was 
sheer impatience at his stupidity. Then 
he turned and went out on the ramparts 
—to have it out, I suppose. 

“I tied up the repulsive little bundle 
again, went to my room, scrubbed my 
hands, and drenched them with eau de 
Cologne. I could hardly wait to pour 
the water into the bowl, my fingers 
felt so defiled; that head was the most 
piteously ghastly thing I had ever 
touched. After a while Willoughby 
came in again, tauter than ever, his 
mouth just a thin gash above his chin. 
That fellow never heard of the verb ‘to 
let down.’ He did not speak, but took 
up the revolver and began loading it. 

“What are you going to do? I 
asked. 

“*Nothing desperate, so don’t be 
alarmed,’ he said, looking at me as 
cool as be-damned. ‘I should never 
blow my brains out by day, but for the 
last six weeks I have been unloading 
this at night. There is no need for that 
now—thanks to you.’ 

“That was all I got, all I ever shall 
get, and perhaps that knowledge 
showed in my tones as I said politely: 
‘Don’t mention it.’ 

“He snapped to the breech, patted it, 
laid the thing away in a drawer, and 
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then looked at me again. ‘Well—what 
do you expect me to do?’ he asked. ‘I 
have said “thank you,” and I mean it.’ 
Then he took a letter from the pile on 
the table and began opening it. 

“It was all over, and I felt as if I 
were facing an utter stranger, and so 


I was. I was seeing him as he had 
been before Arkah Mensah meddled 


with his mind, plus the knowledge that, 
at that moment, made him a stranger 
to himself. He had attempted, he had 
failed, but he had been pulled past the 
most dangerous point. 

“As we stood there, I caught the 
sound of wooden sandals on the steps 
outside the walls. As I had expected, 
Arkah Mensah was coming to the cas- 
tle. The footsteps were lost in the 
gateway, then echoed into the court- 
yard, and there followed the shuffle and 
scrape, the faint click of falling wood 
upon the flagstones. 

“Then silence, but I could picture 
him on the dark stairs in the thickness 
of the walls, coming up with a slow, 
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relentless sort of steadiness. I could 
imagine him appearing suddenly in the 
light from the arches, the compassion 
on his fine, melancholy old face as he 
came forward to soothe, to make him- 
self a little more necessary, to weave 
a little more tightly the web of a tor- 
menting belief. 

“Willoughby looked up from his let- 
ter, and our eyes met. 

“Shall I stay?’ I asked, but his jaws 
snapped together as he answered: ‘No, 
thank you. I prefer to meet him 
alone.’ ” 


There was silence again, a silence of 
finality that showed there was no more 
to come. Then the tip of Hale’s cigar 
made a slight arc of interrogation. 

“But,” he asked hesitatingly, “what 
you told Willoughby—about the head, 
I mean—was that true?” 

And through the darkness came I*es- 
ten’s voice, cool and distinct : 

“True? No. I was practicing a lit- 
tle fetish of my own.” 


Ky 


APRIL 


PRIL for me is everywhere thou art, 
And 'tis December every time we part, 
Yea! though for other folk the wild white spring 
Half heals, half breaks, the heart 
With every lovely and rejoicing thing 


Before thy lightest footfall winter goes, 
And turns to violets her shroud of snows, 
The leafless desert when thy voice is heard 
Fills with the budding rose, 
And rings with song of the enraptured bird. 


God spare me from the coming of a May 
That can return, but thou be gone away. 
Urgent with crowding leaf and cruel bloom! 
Yet best for me to stay 
Than thou in such a fearful empty room. 
RicHArD LE GALLIENNE. 
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ERRINS did not have the 
slightest idea of an adventure 
when he started, which is 
probably why 

Perrins was tired of the 
city. How tired he did not realize un- 
til he found himself tramping along in 
the pleasant, muffling dust, with green 
—real, living green—all about him, and 
the hot sun thumping him friendlily on 
the back, shimmering on the road be- 
fore him, and, as far as his eye could 
travel, glowing genially and impartially 
on the landscape. 

He had revolted suddenly at every- 
thing in his city life, and—this with a 
slow, ‘ecstatic stretching of the muscles 
and a deep-drawn breath—here he was, 
twenty dollars in his pocket, and a sub- 
lime indifference as to whether he ever 
saw his studio or a dark-skinned, de- 
preciative dealer again—for a while, 
anyway. 

“Never,” he thought contentedly, 
“was there more abject a grasshopper.” 
And one had only to consider the day 
to wonder scornfully who'd be an ant. 

Moreover, “up along” some little 
way, was a stile—he remembered it well 
—and seated upon it, one might smoke 
a pipe and gaze northward for miles 
over the misty lowland to the very, dim, 
uttermost edge of everything. Satiated 
with this, too, one might swing one’s 
legs over the stile, pick a long, juicy 
grass stem to chew, and gaze southward 
over a far-off hamlet, dappled red and 
yellow, to land’s end, the slumberous 








gray sea, and the ultimate falling-off 
place at its farthest edge. 

A most excellent stile this, and not 
to be lightly thought of, as the farmer 
who had merely built it doubtless did. 
What is the chief end of such a stile? 
To help a man from one field to an- 
other? Bah! And Perrins hurried on, 
lest he find the farmer in possession, 
and inclined to curiosity concerning his 
guest. 

One more wriggle around an enor- 
mous old oax that had magnificently 
and successfully defied the road to go 
over it, and the stile came in sight. 

Alas, it was occupied—or rather in- 
habited ! 

Seated on the ground with his back 
to it, half buried in the tall grass, was 
a hunched-up figure in a frayed brown 
coat and a soft hat, sitting quite still. 
The stranger’s face was bowed in his 
hands, and if Perrins had not been look- 
ing for the stile, he probably would not 
have noticed him at all from the road. 

“Hail, comrade!” said Perrins, and 
vaulted the fence. “That’s my stile, 
you know. I discovered it long before 
you did.” 

As he advanced, the figure raised a 
tear-stained face, and waved a small 
paw at him. 

“Go away, please,” it said, and turned 
its back, leaning its head on the first 
step of the stile. 

Why, it was only a boy! 

Perrins went up and thumped him 
on the back. 
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“Come, cheer up,” he said. “You're 
much too big to cry.” 

“Ouch!” said the figure, and 
a shoulder at him. 

A sudden pity took Perrins as he 
noted the narrow shoulders. 

“Come,” he said, more gently, “what’s 
the trouble?” 

The boy was silent a moment, then 
he suddenly swung around and looked 
up. 
“There’s nothing the matter—old 
pal,” he said in a gruff voice, smiling 
rather pathetically. ‘Go away, there’s 
a good chap. I’m sleepy.” Then he 
turned away again. 

In sheer surprise, Perrins sat down 
and contemplated the back of the felt 
hat and the brown coat, much too large 
for the shaking little shoulders be- 
neath. 

The usurper of the stile was not a 
boy, but unmistakably a girl! The pret- 
tily curved, oval face, the delicate skin, 
the big, long-lashed, brown eyes 

In a moment, Perrins heard a muf- 
fled sob. 

“T shall sit here,” 
morrow——” 

The girl turned quickly. “I thought 
you’d gone,” she said. 

“____or the day after,”’ said Perrins, 
“or the day after that, or until you tell 
me what the trouble is.” 

The girl looked wildly around and 
rose to her feet, disclosing a rusty, 
brown, man’s suit, and a pair of heavy 
shoes much too large for her. Then 
she slipped to her knees again with a 
desperate little wail and buried her 
head in her arms on the stile step. 

Perrins was in despair. Suddenly, 
however, a bright idea struck him. 

“Look here, young fellow,” he said. 
“What’s the trouble? Perhaps I can 
help you. Come, pull yourself together 
and be a man. Are you broke?” 

The girl ceased sobbing and was si- 
lent for a moment. Then she turned 
about. Perrins thought he detected a 
look of relief on her face. 


jerked 





said he, “until to- 


“Tt’s—it’s my feet,” she _ said, 
“partly.” 
Her voice sounded as if she were 


trying to speak from somewhere down 
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in the middle of her, and Perrins 
thought that it would have been funny 
if it hadn’t been so pathetic. She 
looked him up and down quickly, and 
then let her eyes rest on his face. He 
looked as matter of fact as possible, 
and she went on: 

“I—I’ve come a long way to-day, and 
my shoes don’t fit very well. I can’t 
walk—any more.” Her voice ended in 
a sob, and she turned away again. 

“Well, look here, son,” said Perrins. 
“You don’t look very husky. Suppose 
you let me help you a bit?” 

There was no reply from the dusty 
little figure, merely a negative shake of 
the head. 

“Well, all right,” said Perrins, get- 
ting up and making his voice sound as 
offended as possible. He began to walk 
away slowly, looking back from time to 
time. 

Presently the girl turned and looked 
after him in obvious and pathetic inde- 
cision, and Perrins stopped and waited. 
Then, as she made no sign, he started 
to walk on again. 

“Please come back,”’ she called, and 
he suddenly felt very much of a brute 
for some reason. He hurried back to 
her. 

She was sitting with her feet curled 
up under her, and she looked up at 
him doubtfully as he approached. 

“I just wanted to thank you for of- 
fering. I really don’t—need any help,” 
she said. 

*“Nonsense,”’ 
“Come, let’s have a 
of yours.” 

The girl pulled her feet farther un- 
der her. “Oh, no—thank you,” she 
said quickly. “They’re all right— 
really.” 

Perrins assumed a patiently resigned 
expression, and sat down in front of 
her. “Well, really,” he said, “what sort 
of a chap are you anyway?” 

The girl’s big brown eyes searched 
his face for a moment, but Perrins 
merely stared back, impersonally inter- 
rogative. 

Presently she uncurled and thrust 
forward a tentative foot in its large 
Part of the sole was entirely 


said Perrins brusquely. 


look at those feet 


shoe. 
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one the dusty, 


and. in 

scratched little foot showed through. 
Perrins dropped his eyes to hide the 

compassion in them, and began to un- 


gone, spot 


lace the clumsy affair. Then he drew 
it gently off, while the girl sat and 
eyed him. The sock beneath was thin 
and frayed away at the heel and toes. 

“That’s bad, son,” said Perrins ju- 
dicially ; “very bad. How in the world 
did you get in such a state? Let's see 
the other one.” 

The girl complied, and Perrins care- 
fully unlaced and drew off the other 
shoe. The foot inside was in bad shape, 
too, and it was bleeding from a jagged 
cut where a stone had pierced the sole 
of the shoe. 

“Great Scott!’ said Perrins. ‘How 
in the world did you ever keep on so 
long, with your feet in that condition? 
I couldn't.” 

“T had to,” said the girl in her nat- 
ural voice. Perrins gave no sign that 
he noticed the change, however. 

“Well, I'll tell you what we'll do,” he 
said. “You stay here and get those 
socks off, and I'll go and get some- 
thing to fix you up with temporarily. 
Perhaps you'd better move along to 
those trees where people won’t see you 
from the road. Eh?” 

The girl stared at him a moment. 
‘Please don’t bother,” she said at last. 

“Can you walk?” asked Perrins. “I 
guess I can carry you all right, if your 
feet hurt too much.” 

She got quickly to her feet, and took 
his arm, and he led her into a grove of 
trees farther from the road. As soon 
as she was comfortably seated, he ex- 
tracted a promise to wait for him, and 
then hurried away. 

As he left her he inquired: 
size shoe do you wear, son?” 

“Three and a half,” said the girl 
promptly. “That is—ah—eights, I 
think. But you 

“All right,” said Perrins. 

As he strode down the hill again, his 
mind. was in a tumult. How in the 
world had she got into such a state? 
What a weird thing to have happen to 
him! 
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“T’d bet all I had she’s well educated 
and well brought up, and straight as 
a string. She’s extremely pretty, and 
in her own clothes she’d be more so, 
and here she is wandering around the 
country with nobody to look after her. 
It’s a darned shame! I’d like to have 
a few words with her people.” And 
so forth, and so forth. From which 
the state of Mr. Perrins’ mind may be 
fairly well conjectured. 

In the village store he bought some 
bandages and ointment, and the small- 
est pair of socks they had. Then he 
thought better of it, and bought a pair 
of thick stockings of the right size, as 
nearly as he could guess. He also 
bought a bottle of milk and several 
sandwiches, while the storekeeper 
stared at him in dull and suspicious 
amazement. Finally he asked if theres 
was a shoe store in the place. 

“Cobbler sells ’em,” said the store- 
keeper, and, as Perrins thanked him 


and departed with his packages, 
“Loony as they make ’em,” he said, 
tapping his forehead significantly. 


Then he returned to his cracker box, 
and his three-days-old newspaper. 

At the cobbler’s, the choice was not 
a large one, but Perrins finally discov- 
ered a pair of shoes of the right- size, 
that looked as if they might hold to- 
gether for a day or two, anyway. He 
borrowed a pail from the cobbler, filled 
it with water, and tramped up the hill 
again, looking, as he told himself, ex- 
tremely like a commuter on Christmas 
Eve. With some difficulty he got him- 
self and his packages over the fence, 
and finally reached the grove of trees. 

It was deserted. 

Perrins set down his pail, dropped 
his packages, and sat down. 

“Well ” he remarked. 

Then, reflecting that the girl couldn’t 
have gone very far, he got up and hur- 
ried through the grove, and out into a 
field beyond. There was another fence 
between this field and the grove, and, 
looking along it, he presently saw that 
the tall grass had been beaten down in 
a line running out into the field. Along 
the fence to this line he made his way, 
and, following the latter, came upon the 
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little scrap of unhappy humanity for 
which he was looking, curled up in a 
ball in the long grass. She was sound 
asleep, and Perrins noticed that she had 
put her ridiculous shoes on again. 

He- spoke to her, and then stooped 
and shook her arm gently, but she did 
not stir. 

Perrins glanced about him in perplex- 

ity. One thing was certain—he couldn’t 
leave her where she was; and she was 
so obviously exhausted that he did not 
like to wake her. He decided that he 
would have to run the risk of frighten- 
ing her if she woke, and, kneeling, he 
picked her up very gently in his arms, 
and made his way back to his pack- 
ages and his pail. Fortunately the fence 
between was.a low one, and he nego- 
tiated it without disturbing his sleep- 
*ing burden. She hardly moved, except 
to settle her head more comfortably on 
his shoulder, and when he reached his 
destination, and set her down with her 
back against a tree, he had to prop her 
head up to keep it from falling forward 
on her chest. 

Perrins began tramping up and down 
in front of her. He was in a curious 
state. 

In the first place he was rather 
winded with his rapid climb up the hill 
and his more recent maneuvers. In 
the second place, the sight of the for- 
lorn little figure lying utterly relaxed 
against the tree—even her hands had 
fallen naturally, palms upward, at 
either side of her—had aroused his fu- 
rious indignation at the person or per- 
sons unknown who had let her get to 
this pass. And in the third place, the 
natural, trusting way in which her slen- 
der body had lain in his arms had given 
him a curious feeling of elation and ten- 
derness. So he was very near the boil- 
ing point, and he strode up and down 
for several minutes alternately abusing 
imaginary relatives of the girl’s and 
racking his brains as to what in the 
world to do with her. 

Presently she stirred, caught her 
breath in a little sob, and opened her 
eyes. She looked about her in a dazed 
way, and Perrins was at her side at 
once. 
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“Sit still,’ he said, as she tried to 
rise. 

She sank back again and looked up at 
him. ; 

“You—you found me,” she said. “I 
thought you weren’t coming back—and 
—there isn’t anywhere—to go.” She 
began to cry again softly. 

“You poor ” began Perrins and 
knelt beside her. Then he changed his 
mind, and got up again. “Are you 
hungry ?” 

She nodded. “How did I get here?” 
she asked. 

“T carried you,” said Perrins gruffly. 
“Here, take this.” He handed her the 
bottle of milk and the sandwiches. 
“There isn’t any glass,” he added rue- 
fully, and, kneeling, began to take off 
her shoes again. 

“But—I can’t let you get things for 
me like this. I—I haven’t any—that is 
—I mean I can only thank you—I mean 
—QOh, dear!” 

“Quite so,” said Perrins, in a husky 
voice. She had begun ravenously on 
his sandwiches. 

When the shoes were off, Perrins sat 
back and glanced at her feet, and then 
at her face, which at that moment was 
nearly obliterated by the milk bottle. 

“Will you ” he began. 

The girl blushed, and drew in her 
feet to the imminent peril of the milk 
bottle, and Perrins turned his back and 
began to fuss with his packages. When 
he turned again, the socks were off, and 
the dusty little feet were almost hidden 
in the grass. 

He sat down and began in a busi- 
nesslike way to bathe them with the 
water in the pail ang part of the band- 
age. 

“Please—let me do that,” said the 
girl. 

“You sit still, and behave yourself, 
and get on with those sandwiches, 
young fellow,” said Perrins. 

In a moment he was conscious that 
the girl had set the things down, and 
was staring at him. 

“When did you know?” she asked. 

“When did I ’ said Perrins, and 
stopped. She was looking at him half 


























shyly, half curiously, and she had 
drawn her foot away. 

“From the first minute you spoke,” 
he said, and regained possession of the 
foot. She let him take it, and said 
nothing for a moment; then, as he 
was bathing the cut in one sole, he 
heard a faint sound from its owner. 

“Did I hurt you?” he asked quickly. 

She shook her head and smiled. “I 
—I think you’re rather wonderful,” she 
said. 

Perrins felt as if. he were choking, 
and he put his hand up and loosened 
his collar. He would have given every- 
thing he possessed, just at that moment, 
to kiss the small, white foot in his 
hand, but he didn’t even tighten his 
hold on it. Nevertheless, the girl took 
alarm, for some reason, and pulled it 
away. 2 

“Please don’t—don’t — think 
thing,” she said. 

“About what?” asked Perrins, reach- 
ing for the foot again. 

“About me,” said the girl. “Being 
dressed like. this, and—everything.” 
She let him take her foot in his hand 
again. 

“I’m not,” said Perrins, in a matter- 
of-fact tone. ‘Besides, you’re going to 
tell me all about it presently.” 

The girl said nothing, while he was 
dressing first one foot, and then the 
other. Finally she spoke. 

“My name is Edith Willis,” she said 
“T don’t know how to thank you—or 
what to say to you for all ¥ 

“No thanks are necessary, my dear 
Miss Willis,” said Perrins. “Mine is 
Tom—er—Thomas Perrins.” 

Miss Willis laughed. ‘“‘We ought to 
shake hands,” she said, and held out 
her hand. 

Perrins took it and shook it. Then 
he went on with his bandaging. He 
kept his head down because his face 
was red, and he knew it. Presently— 
the job took him some time—he looked 
up again. 

Miss Willis had finished the’ sand- 
wiches and her head was leaning back 
against the tree. She was fast asleep 
again, he thought. Something tight- 
ened in his throat, and he rose to his 
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feet, and stretched his arms out 
straight on either side of him. 

“Oh—you—little—darling!” he said, 
under his breath. Then he began to 
rummage among the débris of his pack- 
ages. 

Behind him, two brown eyes opened 
cautiously and regarded his back with 
somewhat tremulous perplexity. They 
closed tight again as he turned. 

“Miss Willis,” he said softly. 

But Miss Willis never stirred. 

He stood for a moment, undecided. 
Then he took his pipe, tobacco, and. 
matches out of his coat, slipped it off, 
and wrapped it around the little, band 
aged feet. She might just as well 
sleep as do anything else that he could 
think of. Besides, he wanted, to think. 

He sat down some distance away, 
and went back over the whole occur- 
rence, trying to figure out some plausi- 
ble reason for the girl’s situation. The 
thing that amazed him most was the 
fact that he did not feel more amazed 
at it all, but he could not come to any 
decision. One thing, however, he de- 
termined upon: now that he had found 
her, he did not intend to lose her again; 
that was flat. 

Presently the sunlight crept to the 
girl’s face, and she stirred and opened 
her eyes. She looked down at her feet 
and then at the man in his shirt sleeves, 
smoking and evidently deep in thought. 

“Oh, you mustn’t,” she said. “Here, 
put your coat on at once. You'll catch 
cold.” 

Perrins jumped up. 

“Indeed I won't,” he said. “Do you 
feel better?” 

“Ever so much better. You've been 
—oh, so good to me! How can I ever 
do anything to—to show you how 
much * 

“Wait a minute,” said Perrins. “How 
are the feet?” 

“Oh, ever so much better. You’ve 
been——” 

“Well, then,” he interrupted, “prom- 
ise not to laugh, and I’ll show you what 
I got in the village.” 

“What?” she asked. 

Perrins produced the stockings and 
laid them on her lap. “I couldn’t get 
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any socks small enough,” he explained 
anxiously. 

The girl blushed and then laughed. 

“How are the shoes?” said Perrins 
hastily. “I'll go and scout around while 
you put them on. Can you manage the 
stockings? I mean, have you—I mean 
—will they do?” 

Miss Willis, a very bright red now, 
nodded silently, and Perrins, much the 
same color, if a rather deeper shade, 
tramped off through the woods, curs- 
ing himself. 

Ten minutes or so later he was back 


‘ again, somewhat more composed. He 


found the girl where he had left her. 
She was standing up and brushing off 
her dilapidated brown suit, and her hat 
was off. He saw that her hair had been 
piled tight upon her head in a rough 
and-ready fashion, but the lines of her 
figure as she bent were so slenderly, 


gracefully unmistakable that he won- 


dered how she had escaped detection on 
the long tramp she must have taken. 

She shrank away a little as he came 
up, and tried to draw her coat about 
her, and Perrins looked away hastily. 

“All O. K. now?” he asked. “Do 
the shoes fit?” 

“Beautifully, thank you. I—I can’t 
do much now to show you how grate- 
ful I am for all you’ve done. Perhaps 
I'll be able to some day. Will you tell 
me where you live, before—before I 
go?” 

“Surely,” said Perrins. “But you’re 
not going yet, are you’ Please sit 
down again.” And he sat down. 

“T think—I’d better——” 

“Where are you going?” asked Per- 
rins, looking up at her. He hated him 
self for a brute, but he had to find out 
about her. He couldn’t let her go like 
that. 

“T don’t—quite know—yet,” she said. 

“Well, that can wait a bit then, can’t 
it?” 

“T suppose so.” 

And Miss Willis, not too unwillingly, 
curled herself up again at the foot of 
the tree. 

“Now,” said Perrins, “won’t you tell 
me all about yourself, and how -you 
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happened to get into this fix? Perhaps 
I can help a little.” 

“But I can’t let you 
see——” 

“Look here, Miss Willis—why, good 
heavens, you can’t go on like this 
But never mind. Do you live near 
here?” 

Miss Willis did not speak for several 
moments. Then she looked up quickly. 

“Not very far,” she said. ‘Near 
Middlecote. It’s about twenty miles 
from here, I think.” 

“Why did you leave there?” said 
Perrins gently. 

“My father died. He died about a 
month ago. He was an inventor, and 
we lived a mile or so from the village. 
Two years ago he was badly hurt in an 
explosion, and he never got really well 
again. They hated him in the village, 
because he felt contemptuous toward 
them and showed it. He wasn’t very 
easy to get on with, but we were fond 
of each other in a way. My mother 
died when I was little. 

“Well, when father died, people came 
up from the village—the minister and 
two old ladies—and they asked ques- 
tions, and looked all through the house, 
but there wasn’t anything there. They 
said father had had a pension, but it 
would stop now, and that I could come 
and be a sort of companion-servant for 
one of them. The old ladies, I mean. 
I didn’t want to do that, so they said 
I would have to—go to the poorhouse.” 

“My God!” Perrins almost-shouted. 
“Haven’t you any relatives?” 

Miss Willis shook her head. 

“T had a good education,’ she went 
on quietly. “And I had one girl friend 
in the village, but she went away before 
father died. So I decided to go to 
the city, and see if I couldn’t earn my 
own living. I had no money, and I 
didn’t dare ask any one for any, or 
they would have asked questions, so I 
decided to walk.” She stopped, and 
looked down at her clothes, and her 
voice broke a little. “This was an old 
suit of father’s. I thought no one 
would notice me in it until I got to the 
city, and that then I could find some 
woman who would help me. So I came 


Don’t you 


























I was afraid, if I went in my 


away. 
own clothes, they would find me and 


take me back. That’s all. I don’t be- 
lieve I knew what I was doing very 
well. People weren’t very kind after 
my father died, and I only wanted to 
get away from it all. You see, father 
had kept himself and me away from the 
village rather, and they resented it, I 
think.” 

Perrins sat absolutely stunned for a 
moment. Such a tale of cold-blooded 
spite and cruelty in this enlightened age 
shocked him beyond expression. 

“Do you mean to say that you 
haven’t a penny, or a single friend, or 
any one to help you?” he said, at last. 
“Do you know any one in the city?” 

“T am sure I can get some work to 
do there.” 

“Have you ever been there? Do you 
know anything about the city?” 

“Not very much,” said Miss Willis. 

Perrins gave a long whistle. ‘Good 
heavens!” he said. “And you—why, 
you were hurrying to Never mind, 
though. Jove, I'd like to take a trip 
over to Middlecote, and interview that 
minister and those two old women!” 

Miss Willis showed signs of alarm at 
this, so he stopped and thought for a 
moment, while she sat in hef dusty 
brown suit, with her legs curled under 
her, and her big, brown eyes staring 
straight in front of her.  Perrins 
glanced up, and noticed anew the lines 
of pain and fatigue on the delicate, oval 
reached out and took her 





face. He 
hand. 

“T think you're wonderful,” he said. 
“You're a wonderfully plucky girl.” 

Miss Willis turned to him impul- 
sively. “I’m not,” she said. “I haven't 
told you the—I haven’t told you every; 
thing.” But Perrins took no notice. 

“T want to ask you something,” he 


said. “Do you think you can trust 
me ?” 

She looked at him a minute and, 
drawing away her hand, nodded 
gravely. 

Perrins jumped to his feet. “Come 


“Can you walk?” 
“Where are you 


along then,” he said. 
Miss Willis got up. 


going? 
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“To the city, and you’re coming with 
me. I live there. Lord, it’s lucky I 
saw you! Why Never mind. 
You’re coming with m@. I’m going to 
take you to my sister and Thank 
God I found you!” 

“Don’t!” said Miss Willis shamefac- 
edly. “I’m ashamed. I’m _ not i 
But she evidently changed her mind, 
for she stopped there, and went up and 
took his arm. 

“I'll go with you,” she said simply. 
Then she looked down at her feet. 

“Won’t—won’t these shoes give me 
away, though? Perhaps I'd better wear 
the others now that my feet are all right 
again, thanks to you. I'll take these 
with me and—use them later.” She 
smiled. 

He helped her change shoes again, 
and they wrapped the new purchases 
up in their old paper, and set off down 
the hill to the station together. 

The girl was very weary, and said 
little while they waited for the train, 
and Perrins was far too full of his 
curious experience, and the sweet emo- 
tion engendered by the presence of his 
charge and her absolute trust in him 
to open his mouth. 

They had no trouble at the station or 
on the train when it finally arrived. 
Miss Willis kept her hat pulled down, 
and her hands in her pockets, and did 
not speak, and though the solicitous 
manner in which Perrins helped his 
shabby gentleman friend onto the train 
might have occasioned surprise, no one 
appeared to notice them. 

On the journey, which was not a 
long one, Perrins outlined his plan. 

“My sister and I,” said he, “have a 
studio, and I shall take you directly 
there, and she will fix you up as to 
clothes. Then, to-morrow, we can talk 
over what you are to do, If you wili 
forgive my saying so, I can easily get 
you work as a model if you like, for you 
—well, you are a regular ‘Trilby,’ you 
know.” 

Miss Willis kept her head down and 
said nothing to this, and Perrins re- 
lapsed into silence. Presently, as he 
watched her, he noticed that her shoul- 
ders were trembling a little, and he laid 
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his hand solicitously on hers. Miss Wil- 
lis looked up quickly, and he was re- 
lieved to see that her eyes were dry, 
although the fed mouth was drawn 
down a little sadly at the corners. The 
glance she gave him, however, was so 
full of warm gratitude and regard that 
Perrins glowed.and tingled to the very 
tips of his fingers and toes. She let 
him retain her hand for a moment or 
two, and he said nothing more until 
they reached the city. Then he put 
her into a cab and drove straight to the 
studio. 

Darkness had fallen by the time they 
reached it, and Perrins ushered the girl 
in and switched on the lights. 

“Oh, how splendid!” cried Miss Wil- 
lis, sinking into a chair. 

Now his studio was Perrins’ particu- 
lar pride. Although it was a working 
studio, he had contrived to make it at 
once beautiful and practical, and Miss 
Willis’ remark went straight to his 
heart. 

Of course there may have been some- 
thing in the way in which he ushered 
her in 

“Tl go and find Freda,” said Per- 
rins, in a tone of great content, and 
went out. Presently he was back again. 

“Miss Willis,’ he said, “I 
Please don’t be—I mean, don’t—don’t 
think anything, but—Freda isn’t here.” 
His tone was almost tragic. 

Miss Willis rose to her feet. “Well, 
then,” she said, and her voice had al- 
most a soothing quality in it, “we'll just 
have to wait, won’t we?” She did not 
seem alarmed, and Perrins’ f 








face ex- 
pressed considerable relief at the fact. 

“Yes,” he said; “unless—I know she 
would love to have you—I mean, if 
you want to go to her room and put 
on It doesn’t matter to me of 
course—but as 

“T should like to,” said Miss Willis, 
smiling. “I’d much rather not meet 
her in these clothes. Are you sure she 
wouldn’t mind ?” 

“Not a bit,” said Perrins, in a tone 
of strong conviction. 

He led the girl to a room off the stu- 
dio, and separated from it by a heavy 
curtain, and told her to put on what- 
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ever she could find. Then he went back 
to the studio, after the girl had grate- 
fully promised to help herself to any- 
thing she wanted. 

Perrins sat down in a chair and con- 
siderable mental disorder to get his 
head clear again and think things over. 

“My Lord,” he thought, “here’s re- 
sponsibility with a vengeance! I’m an 
ant again—or an aunt—but who,” he 
asked himself, “would be a grasshop- 
per?’ He could not help feeling a lit- 
tle scornful toward all such. 

In the midst of his reflections, he 
heard a cab stop outside, and sprang to 
his feet- It must be Freda, and now 
all would be well. 

The studio was on the ground floor, 
and the next instant there was a rapid 
and violent tattoo on the door. 

Perrins opened it quickly, and into 
the room strode an exceedingly large 
and tall gentleman of some twenty 
years, with an exceedingly ugly look in 
his eye, and a large and heavy walking 
stick in his hand. 

The newcomer glanced around, and 
then turned menacingly on the amazed 
Perrins. 

“What have you done with my sis- 
ter?” he demanded, in a voiée harsh 
with afixiety. 

“Who—who the deuce are you?” 
said Perrins, taking up a strategic posi- 
tion behind the table. ‘I haven’t got 
your sister. Get out of here!” 

“IT know she came in here. . The 
cabby told me so,” said the newcomer, 
advancing. ‘‘What have you done with 
her? Hurry up, now! I found out 
about you at the station, and took the 
next train. Hurry up, now! Where is 
she?” He raised the stick in a threat- 
ening manner. 

Perrins was just feeling about in the 
drawer of the table for a revolver that 
ought to be there, but of course was 
not, when his attention was distracted. 

In the doorway of his sister’s room 
appeared a vision of loveliness. Her 
hair was flowing in waves about her’ 
face, now flushed and animated with 
excitement. The rest of her, except for 
one white arm and shoulder, was en- 
veloped in a large and brightly tinted 
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bedquilt, which the arm in question 
was holding together. 

“Bob,” said the vision sharply, ‘stop 
making a fool of yourself, and put 


down that stick this instant! Mr. Per- 
rins has been kindness itself; while 
you—you Her voice became 





withering. “Well, I'll talk to you later. 
In the meantime, you can spend your 
time thanking Mr. Perrins for taking 
care of me until I can get into some 
clothes. Have you got mine?” 

The large young gentleman fell back 
and dropped his stick, looking very 
much nonplused. “Eh?” he said. 
“Yes; they’re in the cab.” 

“Well, go and get them then,” said 
the vision, stamping her foot. ‘Don’t 
stand there staring!’ And she disap- 
peared. 

“What the ” began Perrins. 

The newcomer turned to him. “Look 
here. I beg your pardon But I'd 
better get those clothes.” And he dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Perrins sat down rather heavily. 
“Well, I'll be he began, but at 
this moment the vision reappeared, now 
entirely enveloped in the bedquilt. 

“Mr. Perrins,” she said, “I can only 
apologize. I told you that what I had 
said wasn’t quite accurate; but please 
believe me a little longer until I can 
dress and explain it all to you. I Pe 

At this moment the young man re- 
turned with a suit case. 

“Here,” the girl went on to him, 
“give me that. Now I want you to sit 
down and not say a word to Mr. Per- 
rins until I can get dressed.” Again 
she disappeared. 

“Will you kindly tell me 
Perrins. 

But the newcomer laid his finger on 
his lip and came over to him. “I’m go- 
ing to catch it anyway,” he whispered. 
“For goodness sake don’t talk, or it 
will make it worse for me!” He smiled 
in a whimsically imploring way, and sat 
down again. 

Perrins, though cansiderably puzzled, 
sat down, too, and determined to wait 
patiently for an explanation. He 
glanced at the young man from time 
to time, but the latter merely nodded 
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vigorously and indicated the door 
through which the vision had disap- 
peared. 

Presently the curtain was thrust back 
and the girl swept into the studio, and 
straight up to Perrins’ chair. In her 
feminine apparel she was prettier than 
ever, thought Perrins, in the instant’s 
grace given him to regard the tout en- 
semble. 

“Mr. Perrins,” she said at once, 
“please forgive me. I'll tell you every- 
thing. ‘I should have told you at the 
time, but it would have been too ridicu- 
lous, and I couldn’t. You see, Bob— 
my brother, here—and I went on a 
tramp, and I made him let me wear 
those clothes you found me in. I 
wanted to mix with men—farmers— 
and see what they thought and talked 
about, and I couldn't possibly if I went 
as a girl. Then this morning, Bob was 
so long over his breakfast that I started 
out alone, and he was to catch up to 
me, But he didn’t come, and I walked 
on for ever so long, thinking every min- 
ute that he would overtake me. But he 
didn’t, and I began to be frightened. 
So I turned back, as I thought, but I 
got all mixed up over the road back, 
and I couldn’t find Bob, and my shoes 
were giving out, and I had been walk- 
ing for hours when you found me. I 
didn’t dare ask any one on the road 
for fear they would find out I was a 
girl x 

“You must have taken the long road 
to Middlecote, and I took the short 
one,” interjected her brother. 

“Well,” the girl went on, to the still 
mystified Perrins, “when you found me 
I had no idea I was so near Dene— 
where we took the train, you know. 
That was the place that we started 
from this morning. And I was tired, 
and hungry, and frightened. Then”— 
Miss Willis paused, and looked at Per- 
rins appealingly—‘‘you were so kind, 
and I did want to see what it would be 
like to be—rescued—and how nice men 
really could be, and I was afraid you’d 
be disappointed and shocked if I told 
you the real reason—so I made up that 
story to—to make things fit in well. 

“It was crazy of me and ungrateful, 
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too. Please forgive me. I was just 
as badly off as if the story were true, 
really. 1 don’t know what I should 
have done if. you hadn’t helped me.” 
She looked at him imploringly, so that 
if ‘‘Bob” had not been present, Perrins 
would have assured her warmly of his 
entire forgiveness. ‘Besides,’ she went 
on, “I didn’t know where Bob was, and 
I was sick and tired of tramping, and 
Bob had all the money, so I let you 
bring me back to town She 
paused. ‘ 

“Do you live in the city, then?” said 
Perrins, after a minute. 

“Yes, twenty-four Northcote Gar- 
dens. You will forgive me, and come 
and see me, won’t you? I can't tell 
you how grateful I am, for you really 
did save me, and it wasn’t a very nice 
way to repay you, to deceive you.” 

“Say, what is all this, anyway?” said 
the brother. 

They paid no attention to him. 

“It’s all right, of course,” said Per- 
rins slowly. He was still rather dazed. 
“Twenty-four Northcote Gardens?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, laughing. 
“Come to-morrow—can you?—and let 
me thank you properly.” 

“T will,” said Perrins. He picked up 
a pencil, and wrote the address on the 
blotter in an absent way. 





Then Mr. Robert Willis broke into 
the conversation, and after he had been 
told as much of the day’s happenings 
as his sister thought necessary, he was 
very pleasantly grateful to Perrins, 
though he insisted on making good the 
latter’s disbursement. 

Standing in the studio doorway, Miss 
Willis held out her hand and looked 
into Perrins’ eyes in a very charming 
manner. 

“To-morrow?” she said. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Perrins. He was 
still a little dazed by complex emotions. 

“What is the matter with your eye- 
lids?’ inquired Miss Willis in an in- 
terested tone. ‘Let me see.” She put 
her hands on his arms, and, coming 
closer, looked at his eyes. 

“Shut them a minute,” she ordered. 

Perrins complied. 

The next instant he felt a sweet 
breath on his face, and two warm little 
lips touched his lightly. He opened 
his eyes, but Miss Willis was halfway 
to the cab. 

Two words floated softly back to 
him on the night air as he stood and 
stared after her. 

They were: “Thank you.” 

Perrins went back to his studio and 
sat down and cogitated. 
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3 HE two newspapers in Arden 
were equally divided on the 
suffrage question. The Sen- 
tinel, conservative and re- 
spectable, warmly advocated 
the franchise for women. Its editor 
was a brilliant young man named Hec- 
tor Frye, supposed to be betrothed to 
Arden’s leading female suffragist, Miss 
Millicent James. Gossip said that Mil- 
licent would marry Mr. Frye when the 
women’s bill should pass the legisla- 
ture. At any rate, she was given credit 
for securing Mr. Frye’s aid in the bat- 
tle for equal rights. And it was he 
personally who had carried over the 
Sentinel, which had previously wavered 
on the fence, and had made Votes for 
Women a dignified public issue in 
Arden. Obviously the value of such a 
champion was hardly to be overesti- 
mated. 

The opposition was led by the Times, 
temperamental and disreputable. The 
Times was owned by a local sport 
named Colonel Banford—proprietor, 
also, of the race track and several sa- 
loons—and was supposed tu be edited 
by the office boy. It was an amusing 
paper. It printed everything, especially 
things rejected as improper and scan- 
dalous by the Sentinel. The Times was 
often referred to by the Sentinel as 
“the wastebasket,” and its pet name 
for the Sentinel was ‘“‘the mausoleum.” 

Colonel Banford did not care if his 
paper shocked Arden; Arden read it 
and that was all he cared about. He 





did not mind being sued for libel be- 
cause he could not be convicted, politics 
being what they were. He did not mind 
being ostracized by the _ respectable 
ladies of Arden, for he did not want to 
associate with those ladies. He was a 
salted bachelor of sixty-odd. He had, 
however, his sentimental side; and it 
was this side of him that was offended 
by the idea of woman suffrage. The 
colonel clung to the old-fashioned idea 
of the home. He had a chivalric ideal 
of woman, as representing everything 
soft and seducing and glamoursome. 
The spectacle of the sex preparing to 
leave its shrine in the heart of man for 
the sordid arena of politics shocked him 
to the depths of his manly soul. 
Therefore, from the beginning of the 
suffrage agitation in Arden, the Times 
had violently opposed the movement. 
The colonel wielded what used to be 
called a.trenchant pen. His style of 
rhetoric depended largely upon vigor- 
ous epithet; his sarcasm was clumsy 
and crude; but it had to be confessed 
that his editorial attacks on the Cause 
had steadily gained effectiveness. In- 
stead of the heavy artillery of objurga- 
tion with~which he had begun, there 
was now incessant sharpshooting—short 
paragraphs, flippant and barbed, em- 
bodying all the sneers and jeers that 
could be flung at the ladies of Arden, 
and at the Sentinel, their defender. 
The ladies not only contemned, but 
hated the colonel, and looked forward, 
when they should vote, to the pleasing 
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duty of driving him out of politics and 
business. Some of the sisterhood, who 
had interviewed and attempted to con- 
vert him, and had in return been fa- 
vored with an especially blunt expres- 
sion of his opinions, considered that 
the only proper answer to him was a 
horsewhip. Possibly some husband 
or brother might have been incited to 
apply this retort if it had not been for 
Millicent James. 

“We must fight our own battles,” 
said she firmly. ‘To get some man to 
do it for us would be a weak rever- 
sion.” 

This was all very well, but Milli- 
cent herself had been trying for nearly 
a year to organize a men’s league; and, 
as has been said, she was held to have 
inspired Hector Frye’s ardor for equal 
suffrage. Over their teacups, the sis- 
ters permitted themselves some criti- 
cism of their young leader. It was well 
to be wrapped up in the Cause, as 
Millicent proclaimed herself to be, but 
her behavior to Mr. Frye really gave 
some color to, for example, the Times’ 
favorite charge that feminism meant 
the destruction of the feminine. Not 
that Millicent wasn’t feminine enough 
—but to keep that poor young man 
dangling, as she had done for two years, 
making use of him, even for the Cause 
Well, she might boast of her 
convert, but it was possible to try him 
too far. A certain slackening of the 
Sentinel’s enthusiasm had been evident 
of late, together with unusually vicious 
attacks in the 7imes—and with the bill 
coming up, too, for its annual vote! 
Millicent would better look to herself. 

Millicent was very busy, preparing 
for her visit to the State capital. She 
had an uncommonly dashing frock for 
the occasion, and she had also a smash- 
ing speech. Hector Frye had been con- 
sulted on several points in the latter, 
but Millicent was not yet satisfied with 
it. And having an appointment, on the 
afternoon before her departure, to walk 
with Hector, she proposed using that 
time to go over the speech. She put on 
the gown, and was perfectly satisfied 
with that. But the day was lowering, 
the gown was not a rainy-day gown, 
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and when Hector Frye was shown into 
the study to Millicent, he embraced the 
situation at a glance, even to the type- 
written speech on the desk. 

The mild warmth of Millicent’s 
greeting did not prevent his brow from 
darkening. Millicent was much given 
to light caresses; she liked the atmos- 
phere of warmth as a cat likes a fire. 
She was maidenly elusive, but she was 
also clinging and cajoling; in short, 
something of a coquette, though she 
would indignantly have denied it, be- 
lieving coqtietry to be.a weapon of the 
lower and more primitive order of fe- 
male. 

“Aren’t you going out?’ Hector 
asked. 

“I thought,” said Millicent swiftly, 
“that, as it’s so dark, we might stay 
in here. There are one or two things 
that I want to talk to you about.” See- 
ing that the gloom deepened on her 
admirer’s brow, she added instinctive- 
ly: “You must tell me how you like 
my dress.” 

“Very pretty,” said Hector shortly, 
as she turned her tall figure and light 
draperies about before him, smiling. 

“But do you like it, really?” 

“Oh, yes. If | were a legislator, I’m 
sure it would influence my vote—espe- 
cially if a smile went with it.” 

“You are displeased about some- 
thing,” said Millicent, with dignity. 
“What is it?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing that matters. 
What was it you wanted to talk*to me 
about ?” 

“Nothing, while you are in this mood. 
I don’t want to bore you. Sit down and 
let me make you a cup of tea.” 

“Thank you,” said Hector darkly. “I 
don’t want any tea.” 

“Well, have some whisky and soda, 
then.” 

“Nor whisky, either. If you don’t 
want to walk with me or talk with me, 
Millicent, I'll go back to the office. I 
have a lot of work to do.” 

“Oh, Hector, don’t be so unreason- 
able!” remonstrated Millicent, putting 
her hand on his shoulder and her fair, 
cool cheek against his. “It’s unkind of 
you, when I have so much on my mind. 
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If you'll wait a minute, I'll change my 
dress and we'll go out.” 

“T don’t want to drag you out,” said 
Hector sulkily, averting his face from 
Millicent’s. 

“T don’t know what you do want, 
then,” said Millicent, dropping her 
hand, and moving away. 

The young man looked rebelliously at 
her graceful figure, which now ex- 
pressed in every line a sense of un- 
merited rebuff. 

“Yes, you do know,” he said bitterly. 
“You know, but you can’t or won't 
understand. You can’t or won't realize 
what it means to me, the sort of thing 
that you’ve just done, that you're al- 
ways doing—putting me off, postponing 
me, to second or third place in your 
thoughts and interest—always!” 

“Again!” said Millicent. 

“Yes, again and again! So long as 
you do it, I must complain—unless I do 
what I ought to have done long ago, as 
soon as I saw the situation clearly— 
give you up and go away.” 

“T really don’t know what this is all 
about,” declared Millicent with amaze- 
ment. “Nor why you blaze out at me 
as you do, when you know 

“Oh, yes, I know! When you want 
to devote all your time and attention to 
something much more important than 
my insignificant self. Your speech 
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“T was about to say,” interrupted Mil- 
licent, “when you know my affection 
for you, and my dream of our working 
together td 

“Well, how can we, if we're not to- 
gether? If we were, I could work 
then, do anything. As it is, I’m losing 
interest in my work, and even”—the 
young man laughed hollowly—‘even in 
your work!” 

“T know it!” cried Millicent. “Your 
enthusiasm is waning, and you are let- 
ting your personal feelings interfere 
with your sense of justice and right. 
Don’t think I haven’t noticed it. You 
are failing in the thick of the fight. I 
am hurt, deeply disappointed. I thought 
I could rely: 3" 

“You thought my love for you would 
continue to blind me to your lack of 
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love for me,” said the young man with 
trembling lips. ‘‘But on the contrary, 
love is cruelly clear-sighted. I won't 
say that I think you could have loved 
me if your mind hadn’t been preoccu- 
pied with politics. No, that needn’t have 
initerfered. I don’t think you ever 
would have loved me. I am going.” 

He took up his hat and moved to 
the door. There he paused, waiting 
dully for one of those apparently im- 
pulsive advances with which Millicent 
was wont to silence his plaints, to ap- 
pease him for the moment, to coax him 
by protestations and pretty kisses into 
the semblance of content. But this 
time she made no motion toward him. 
So he said huskily, ‘“Good-by,” and 
went. 

And Millicent stood by the window 
in her pretty dress, and looked at the 
dismal sky outside—and unhappy tears 
rolled down her smooth cheeks. She 
was very fond of Hector, and a quarrel 
with him cast the hues of mourning 
over the whole world—and he knew it 
—well he knew it! And how very un- 
kind, how cruel and inconsiderate of 
him, to quarrel with her at this mo- 
ment, when he was perfectly aware 
what an important day was before her, 
and how their disagreements upset her! 
How absurd to talk of women being 
personal and too much swayed by their 
emotions, when men were a thousand 
times more egotistic and irrational! 
Now she would have to wrestle with 
that speech alone, and—— What a 
bore the speech was, anyway! What a 
bore everything was! In a passion, 
she flung her manuscript into a drawer, 
tied up the telephone, left word that 
she had a headache, and was not to be 
disturbed, and retired from the world 
with a volume of Balzac. 

The book was entertaining, but she 
was aggrievedly conscious that it would 
have been far pleasanter for her to dine 
and spend the evening with Hector, as 
she had intended—and assuredly it 
would have been pleasanter for Hector. 
Once more his impatience had spoiled 
their hours together. How stupid of 
him not to enjoy these hours of court- 
ship, when they would certainly be 
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married some time; and marriage was 
problematical, whereas courtship was 
undeniably agreeable, at least for Mil- 
licent. As for his leaving her, as he 
often threatened, that was nonsense. 
She meant to marry him, but not just 
at present. Vaguely Millicent felt that 
marriage was a serious matter, even 
for a capable, intelligent, and advanced 
young person of twenty-seven—perhaps 
especially for such a person. It would 
have been different, too, if Hector had 
been different—less emotional, tempera- 
mental, violent. Still, what a charm- 
ing, lovable creature he was, and how 
his very unreason endeared him to her! 
She fell asleep, smiling fondly at the 
thought of him. 

The next day, fresh and resolute, Mil- 
licent headed the delegation going to 
assault the embattled legislators. The 
Women’s League, with banners and the 
town band, escorted them to the train. 
Cheers and salutations, both friendly 
and ironical, greeted the progress of 
the ladies down the main street of 
Arden. Three men, respectable, mid- 
dle-aged husbands, marched in the 
ranks, smiling palely at the remarks 
leveled at them from the curb. The 
Sentinel had strung a banner across the 
street, on which appeared the words: 


OUR MOTHERS, WIVES, AND SISTERS! 
HAIL! VICTORY! 


The Times, likewise, had its banner, 
crudely hung out at the last moment 
over the head of the advancing column: 


OUR MOTHERS-IN-LAW AND MAIDEN 
AUNTS! 


HAIL! RAIN! SNOW! FOUL WEATHER! 


Millicent marched, head erect, and 
eyes full of fire, carrying a purple, 
green, and white flag. Carrying, also, 
in her wounded bosom the knowledge 
that not only was Hector Frye absent 
from the firing line—he had nearly 
promised to march with the three brave 
husbands—but that his defection was 
marked by the omission of the Senti- 
nel’s usual editorial on this important 
day to the women of Arden. Not a 
word. 





Everybody in Arden was, of 
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course, aware of it. In comparison with 
this flagrant desertion, it was nothing 
that Hector was not at the station to 
bid her good-by, that he had not sent 
her the customary bunch of violets tied 
with green and white ribbons. It was 
nothing, Millicent repeated to herself, 
smiling fixedly as the train pulled out 
amid cheers and brays from the band. 

And still another blow was in store 
for her. It was, to be sure, only an 
article in the despicable Times, but a 
shaft tipped with venom and aimed at 
Millicent’s personal bosom. Already 
read by all her fellow delegates, this 
article, together with Mr. Frye’s defec- 
tion, formed the subject of excited 
comment, low-toned not to reach Milli- 
cent’s ear, but going on all about her, 
as she would have been aware if she 
had not been absorbed in painful rev- 
erie. After a time, rousing herself, but 
still disinclined to talk, she took up the 
newspaper folded on the seat beside 
her, and, glancing absently over the 
Times, found on the editorial page the 
following : 

PARABLE, 

Some say it was the devil who made this 
fair model of a woman and sent her on earth 
for the torment of men. Others, that certain 
people, by mechanical skill, succeeded in con- 
structing an automaton so wonderfully in- 
genious that to look at it you would never 
suspect that it had not a heart and a brain. 
For this automaton had the shape of a 
woman, with cheeks blushing as if with real 
blood, and eyes as soft as if a real feminine 
soul dwelt behind them. And she possessed 
also all those little feminine arts and wiles 
that are so entirely without significance that 


they can easily be performed mechanically. 
Where the brain of a real woman would 
have been, the automaton had a sort of 


clockwork that responded to certain stimuli 
and produced speech closely resembling at 
times rational argument. In place of the 
heart, there was an electric battery, which 
naturally was not susceptible either to pain 
or to love. 

The creators of this ingenious imitation 
named it “The New Woman,” and _ pro- 
claimed that in sufficient numbers it would 
do away with many of the emotional ills and 
disorders incident to the old régime; as much 
of the work of the world, and particularly 
the advancement of women, could be per- 
formed by such contrivances much better 


than by ordinary women subject to low 
human affections. And, in fact, this autom- 
aton demonstrated satisfactorily that a 


great reform in human institutions can be 
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carried on without either a heart or a brain; 
and so clearly proved her superiority as a 
worker for the cause of Woman’s rights 
that she was speedily promoted to leader- 
ship. 

But a melancholy thing happened, owing to 
the lack of comprehension at first of this 
wonderful new type. It will hardly be be- 
lieved that a man of ordinary mental powers 
could be long deceived into thinking this 
automaton a real human being of flesh and 
blood. But so it happened, and such a man 
actually fell in love with the beautiful shell 
of this creature, and became so maddened 
that he devoted his life to prove that, far 
from being incapable of the feelings of even 
the meanest woman, she was in reality able 
to understand and reciprocate the loftiest 
and most delicate emotion. 

It would have touched a heart of stone to 
see this poor Pygmalion, dealing with a sub- 
stance more incapable of response than any 
marble, day by day offering up his heart on 
an empty shrine. In vain were his ardent 
protestations of love interrupted by the me- 
chanical speech of the pseudo-woman, which 
would exclaim, “Votes for Women!” even 
in the midst of the most impassioned appeals 
of the lover. Indeed, so deluded was the lat- 
ter that he would even echo these words of 
his idol, hoping, perhaps, to touch her by his 
sympathy. 

In truth there was something very absurd 
and laughable in this self-deception of a 
previously sane man. But pity for him over- 
came the general derision when he was seen 
to be really mad and removed to seclusion, a 
wreck. 

The automaton, naturally unmoved by this 
occurrence, still pursues a successful career. 
And it is believed that if enough of such 
disinterested. workers can be secured, the tri- 
umph of the cause will not be long de- 
layed. 


Millicent read and reread this article. 
She had sufficient self-control not to 
betray its effect on her. She continued 
to turn over the pages of the Times; 
then chatted with various delegates for 
half an hour or so; and finally took out 
the manuscript of her speech and ap- 
parently devoted herself to reading and 
penciling this important document. 

In reality she was quite otherwise 
occupied. She was searching bewil- 
deredly, among those who knew her 
well, for the person who could have 
aimed that blow at her. It was not 
Colonel Banford’s hand; he could not 
have written that article. Some personal 
enemy stood behind him. And some 
one who bore malice to Hector as well 
as to her. That was the worst of 
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Millicent felt that she could endure the 
pains of publicity for herself, as mar- 
tyrdom in a just cause, but to drag in 
Hector and their personal relation! To 
make Hector appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of all Arden! 

Tears of exasperation rose to her 
own eyes, but she quickly suppressed 
all show of emotion. Perhaps even now 
that secret enemy was watching her! 


Millicent’s speech was a failure. She 
went through it mechanically, with none 
of her usual spirit and energy. She re- 
ceived with equal indifference the+de- 
feat of her bill and the gain of four 
votes over the preceding year. 

The event of the day was, of course, 
telegraphed to Arden, but, being ex- 
pected, it did not interfere with the re- 
ception of the home-coming delegates. 
The gain of the four votes was cele- 
brated as a victory, and Millicent, as 
she stepped from the train, was loudly 
cheered. But she looked pale and tired, 
and escaped as quickly as possible from 
the crowd of welcomers, among whom 
Hector Frye did not appear. There was 
no message from him at her house. 
She called up the Sentinel office, and 
was informed that Mr. Frye had been 
at home, ill, for two days. At his lodg- 
ings a hoarse voice answered her call. 

“Hector, is that you? Are you ill? 
What is the matter?” she cried. 

“Oh, nothing—just a cold—nothing 
serious. Very kind of you to ask,” said 
the voice heavily. 

“T am coming round to see you,” 
nounced Millicent. 

“No, no, don’t bother—I’ll 
a cab and come round to you.” 

“No, you won’t. They told me at the 
office that you’d been ill for two days 
and e 

“Oh, well—I’ ve resigned, that’s why. 
But 


an- 


just get 








“Resigned! What do you mean?” 

“Why, I’ve left the paper. I’m going 
away. I'll be right over, Millicent.” 

Millicent hung up the receiver, feel- 
ing suddenly numb. Resigned—going 
away! She sat at her desk, staring at 
the heap of papers before her, till Hec- 
tor came in. Then she rose and faced 
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him proudly. But at sight of his pale, 
haggard face, she ran toward him and 
put her hands on his shoulders. 

“You are ill! You didn’t let me 
know! What does it mean?” she cried. 

Hector’s eyes fell before hers. He 
took her hands in his, held them a mo- 
ment gently, and let them go. 

“T’m not ill, Millicent.” 

“But resigning—going away! 
do you s 

“Yes, I’m going. Sit down, 
cent—don’t be disturbed, dear.” 

But Millicent remained standing, 
looking at him painfully. 

“T don’t understand,” she said. 

“No, dear—you don’t understand,” 
said Hector, with a kind of hopeless 
patience. “I know it. You don’t know 
how hard it’s been for me—that I can’t 
stand it—that I must go.” 

“Do you mean,” she asked abruptly, 
“my not being ready to marry you?” 

“Oh, it isn’t so much that—though 
if you had loved me, you would have 
married me a year ago. It’s because— 
I have loved you so entirely and have 
so hoped you would love me—and hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick—and I 
am heartsick. I can’t work or think 
of anything but you—and you think of 
anything but me. I want to get free.” 
Millicent’s face hardened. 


What 





Milli- 








“T see,” she said, in a low voice. 
“Well—go, then.” 

“But not in anger. Don’t be angry 
with me, dearest. It isn’t your fault 
that you can’t love me—nor mine that 
I can’t bear it any longer. Sit down, 


won't you, and let me talk—for the last 
time.” 

Millicent dropped into the nearest 
chair. 

“T can’t believe,” she said, “that you 
would act in this way unless there’s 
something I don’t know.” 

Hector stood near her with his hands 
on the back of a chair, moving it nerv- 
ously. 

“There is something you don’t know 
and that I want to tell you before I 
go,” he said. “But it hasn’t anything 
to do with my going.” ° 

Millicent absently took off her big 
hat. 
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“T was going out,”’ she said. “I was 
going down to see Colonel Banford— 
Hector!” and she looked up at him 
sharply. “It isn’t—hurt vanity that 
has done this, is it? No, that would be 
too absurd, and yet, you know, there 
was something written about me—about 
us Of course, you saw that thing 
in the Times. It was written to cut 
both of us—and I intend to find out 
who did it!’ The color was coming 
back to Millicent’s cheeks, and her eyes 
flashed angrily. ‘I mean to go and ask 
that man who wrote it “s 

“Millicent,” said Hector, 
straight and squaring his shoulders. 
“T’'ll save you the trouble. / wrote it. 
That’s what I had to tell you.” 

Seeing that Millicent was speechless, 
her hands hanging limp by her sides 
and her eyes fixed, Hector went on: 

“Tl wrote that, and I’ve been writing 
for the Times for a year. I wrote all 
the anti-suffrage squibs—every one of 
them since a year ago. It’s a miracle 
to me that you never suspected me, for 
often they were written in the very 
words I've used to you. You've always 
known that I was half a rebel.” 

As Millicent still did not speak, but 
only stared at the floor, Hector con- 
tinued calmly: 

“Of course, | know how it will strike 
you and that you never will understand 
it. You will consider me a double- 
faced impostor and a criminal. You've 
never wanted to understand any more 
of me than just what went your way. 
And yet you must have known that, 
while I agreed with you logically, | 
didn’t temperamentally, and all the tem- 
peramental side of me you have starved, 
and it takes its revenge, that’s all. You 
can consider this an infidelity—unsatis- 
fied emotion is apt to be unfaithful. | 
have often felt like smashing everything 
you were working for, and it was a 
perfectly legitimate feeling. I often 
felt like a solemn ass when I wrote the 
kind of thing you liked, and it was a 
great pleasure to me to show myself 
up publicly as such. 

‘Yes, I thoroughly enjoyed writing 
those things for the Times. It’s a won- 
der to me that | haven’t been found 
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out, but I believe no one knows it ex- 
cept Banford, and he is a good old 
sport and has a sense of humor, and 
he’s had a lot of fun out of this, and 
so have I. And you haven’t given me 
much amusement otherwise, Millicent. 
Of course, you are furious that I should 
have dared make fun of your ideas— 
of you—it’s lése majesté—but a lover 
may see the ridiculous side of his mis- 
tress and love her none the less. I 
know you would have preferred me to 
be a doormat pure and simple, and hon- 
estly I tried to be, but I couldn’t quite. 

“If you want to tell the story of my 
treason to the sisterhood, you may, of 
course—they'll .sympathize with you. 
Nobody will sympathize with me—un- 
less it’s old Banford. Of course, I 
didn’t take any money from him, you 
know. He’s the only person that will 
really miss me, I think. Do you mean 
to say, Millicent, that you could read 
that ‘Parable’ and not know I wrote it? 
Heavens, how blind you are! Didn't 
the bitterness of disappointment speak 
to you in every line? Who else could 
or would have written it? Who else 
cared enough? Who else loves you, 
and hates you for your insensibility, 
and would like to wound you, to beat 
you—anything to make you feel?” 

Hector snatched up his hat, looking 
at her with flaming eyes. Millicent 
twisted her hands together. 

“T know,” he said, “that I have hurt 
you, and that you will never forgive 
me. You won't think of the thousand 
times you have hurt me, and without 
meaning to—that’s the sting. Well— 
it's over now. Don’t make another 
man love you, Millicent—you’re a nat- 
ural celibate. You'll get over my going 
very soon, especially as old Banford 
won't be able to bother you as much 
without me. You only lose a lover 
that you don’t want, but the Cause 
loses an enemy!” 

With this parting gibe, the young 
man abruptly left the room; and in a 
daze she heard his cab drive away. 

What went on in Millicent’s con- 
sciousness during the hours of twilight 
in which she sat motionless where Hec- 
tor had left her, perhaps remained in- 
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~ explicable even to herself. What hap- 


pened afterward, however, speedily be- 
came public property. Arden knew next 
day that Miss James and Mr. Frye had 
departed together for a neighboring 
city, where they were quietly married; 
and that, after a short absence, Mr. 
Frye would return to his editorial duties 
on the Sentinel. History might record 
that after this event the journalistic 
suffrage war in Arden lost in interest; 
for as the Sentinel gained weight and 
ardor on the affirmative side, the Times 
became distinctly enfeebled, and though 
still with a will to bite, might be seen 
to have lost its teeth. 

The Jekyll-and-Hyde part played by 
Mr. Frye never became known; nor did 
the influence of his crime on Millicent’s 
imagination. It was certainly not 
merely the fear of losing him that took 
her to his lodgings on that night when 
he had said farewell to her. 

The blow that he had dealt her was 
perhaps the crystallizing force that 
shook all her vague feeling into definite 
form. Before that she had been fond 
of him as a thoroughly known person, 
good, frank, and honest. But who can 
gauge the effect of a suddenly discov- 
ered chasm in what has seemed firm 
earth, leading to unknown depths? 

Was it a determination on Millicent’s 
part to reclaim her convert, and once 
for all to assure his shaken loyalty? 
No, it was a purely personal matter. 

She did not want to lose her lover— 
and not till it came to the point of los- 
ing him, perhaps, did she perfectly 
realize that she wanted him. But this 
was not all. 

There remains the question of his in- 
fidelity. And until the effect of such an 
infidelity—the result, illogical, but cer- 
tain, of her own coldness, and thus a 
perverse proof of his love for her— 
until this problem can be studied out, it 
will be impossible to know why Milli- 
cent, flinging herself into Hector’s arms 
and passionately responsive to him at 
last, sobbed out, for all explanation of 
her surrender: 

“Hector! I never can trust you 
again!” 
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p\. Romances 
dy M°Grab 
/Sandy ra 


Sandy McGrab, a young tailor, one day reciting his beloved Shakespeare, in the 


hills above his native Kirkhumphries, is overheard by a young actress, one of a 
company of obscure traveling players. She recognizes his genius, and announces 


herself as a fellow professional. 


Sandy’s denial that he is an actor leads her 


to think that be is the “laird,” while he takes her for a famous actress who is 


expected in the neighborhood. 
to deepen their growing love. 


When the truth finally comes out, it serves only 
Sandy sells his shop to enable her to get to London 


to keep an engagement upon which her fisture depends, promising to meet 


9H Avonia Theater 
packed. : 

In the gallery, a once criti- 
cal, but now enthusiastic, au- 
dience sat, crushed together so 
that the slightest movement aroused in- 
dignation, somber glances, and threat- 
ening mutterings. Elbowroom was a 
thing of the past. A very stout gentle- 
man, with the appearance of a retired 
greengrocer, was the only one who, by 
sheer weight and ruthless self-impor- 
tance, was able to applaud comfortably 
as the curtain fell on the fourth act. 

“Well, I’ve seen Shakespeare in what 
you might call his prime,”’ he was saying 
largely to his neighbor. “I’ve seen Irv- 
ing and Ellen Terry, but I say give me 
Rolf Derwent as Romeo, and I'll not 
regret the past. A marvel, that man— 
a real marvel!” 

Sandy McGrab sighed wearily, and 
tried to find a new place for his aching 
legs. 

“It’s Juliet I’m thinking of,” he said. 

“You would be,” said the large per- 
son, and chuckled. “You young fellows 


was 


her there to play Romeo to her Juliet. 


IV.—THE UNDERSTUDY 


Then he starts after her on foot. 








are all for a pretty face, and Mary El- 
iot's pretty enough; but an old stager 
like myself wants more than that: He 
wants Art—Art with a capital A, my 
boy—and Rolf Derwent is an art- 
ist 2 








“He’s a stick,” said Sandy McGrab. 

His neighbor turned his head and 
stared. He perceived a young man with 
red hair, a gaunt, stubborn-looking pro- 
file, a fine pair of shoulders, and shabby 
apparel that reminded him of a serio- 
comic Scotch performer he had once 
heard in a music hall. 

“Could act Romeo better yourself, I 
suppose?” the retired greengrocer de- 
manded satirically. 

“T could,” said Sandy McGrab. 

The greengrocer gasped. 

“You Scotchmen beat everything!” he 
remarked. 

“We do,” said Sandy. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” said the green- 
grocer. 

The orchestra ceased its troublings, 
and the lights began to die out. 


“Ve'll be worse than ‘blowed,’”’ said 





























McGrab softly, “if ye dinna hold your 
tongue.” 

After that there was silence. The 
curtain went up on the gloomy vault of 
the Capulets, and Juliet lay sleeping 
amidst her flowers. A ray of moonlight 
from some unimaginable opening fell on 
her lovely, upturned face, and even the 
greengrocer caught his breath. Sandy 
McGrab did not move. Throughout the 
long, tragic scene his unflinching eyes 
never left that white-clad figure, and 
only when Romeo broke upon the quiet 
did his jaw tighten and an ironical, con- 
temptuous smile cross his lips. 

“Puir lassie!’ he muttered, under his 
breath. 

When the curtain fell for the last 
time, amidst a thunder of applause, he 
rose and stood with folded arms, watch- 
ing the actors as they came forward to 
bow their acknowledgments. Even 
when Juliet, hand in hand with Romeo, 
appeared before the footlights, he gave 
no sign. For an instant she waited, 
smiling faintly and very sweetly at the 
politely enthusiastic stalls ; then her eyes 
rose to the gallery. There they rested 
for what seemed a long minute. The 
smile faded like an obscured sunbeam, 
then brightened again to a sudden, glad 
recognition, and in the very midst of it 
all, even while she stood there, the cur- 
tain fell with a jarring, illusion-shatter- 
ing thump. 

“What I think about Shakespeare 
——” the greengrocer began. 

Sandy McGrab pushed past him. He 
was not rude, but he had a forceful 
steam-roller manner that was irresist- 
ible, and he was the first to step out into 
the cool night air. It was raining. A 
harsh-voiced urchin shrieked the latest 
news in unintelligible accents, and 
thrust a moist paper into McGrab’s un- 
willing hand. McGrab, from a mysteri- 
ous pocket, produced a halfpenny. It 
was his last, and therefore easy to find. 

“T dinna want your paper, ye puir, 
feckless laddie,” he said. “But I’m a 
happy man to-night, and ye can hae all 
me possessions. Will ye no tell me 
what ‘Down, Dishes!’ means?” 

He was referring to the inscription on 
the yellow, fluttering poster, but the 
9 
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youth had already shot across under the 
horses’ noses, and McGrab’s question 
was left unanswered. He did not seem 
to care particularly. The theatergoers 
jostled lim onto the road, and the snort- 
ing, impatient motors drove him back 
onto the pavement, but he still retained 
his rapt expression of unutterable, tri- 
umphant satisfaction. 

When some one touched him on the 
arm, he started and looked down at the 
small person who had sprung up unex- 
pectedly beside him. He saw at once 
that she was attractive. She had no 
hat on, and her dark hair curled rebel- 
liously round a piquant, smiling little 
face. The plain black dress had been 
made incredibly frivolous by a dainty 
lace apron and an indescribable air of 
mock sobriety. 

‘Pardon, monsieur,” she began, a lit- 
tle breathlessly. “If monsieur would be 
so kind as to come zis way My 
mistress ask if monsieur will not speak 
wiz ‘er a moment a 

“Your mistress?” McGrabg inter- 
rupted. 

“Certainement—my mistress, Made- 
moiselle Eliot, monsieur.” 

He colored to the roots of his hair. 

“Lassie, ye canna be sure it’s me she’s 
wanting.” 

“Mais, oui, monsieur, She explained 
to me. ‘Nanette,’ she say, ‘you will 
find ‘im standing on ze pavement, 
dreaming. ’E will be dressed like no 
one else you ‘ave ever seen, and ’e will 
be ze only ’ansome man in ze crowd.’ 
It is not possible I 








[ saw you at once. 
"ave made a mistake, monsieur ?” 

Her eyes twinkled up at him with 
malicious interrogation, and McGrab 
shook his head, 

“I canna think but ye are right,” he 
said. “I will come at once.” 

He followed her down dark, wind- 
ing little passages. There was a sharp 
rap at a door, the answer of a familiar 
voice, and the next minute he found 
himself in a little room that, at first 
glance, seemed made of mirrors. Juliet 
was seated before one of them—only 
she was not Juliet any more. She had 
discarded the burial shroud, and wore 
something wonderful in gold-and-black 
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brocade, which left bare the white 
shoulders and seemed to catch in its 
rich folds glints of her hair’s radiance. 
The powder had been brushed from 
her cheeks, and, as she turned, their soft 
color deepened. 

“Sandy McGrab,” she said gently. 

He bent over her outstretched hand 
and kissed it. The action became him. 
It brightened the tarnished silver of his 
buckled shoes, and brought back the 
colors to his travel-stained kilt. Prince 
Charlie stepping out of the frame of 
some old picture could not have cut a 
more gallant figure. Miss Eliot smiled 
upon him. 

“Sandy McGrab!” she repeated, and 
this time there was something more than 
pleasure in her voice—a quick, involun- 
tary relief. “Laird!” she added, with a 
touch of joyous mockery. 

Nanette went out and 
closed the door. 

Sandy McGrab drew himself up, and 
his hand dropped to his side. 

“I’m no laird,” he said. “Ye ken 
that well eno’, fairy-tale princess.” 


, 


discreetly 


“And I’m no fairy-tale princess,” she 
answered back. 

“You are to me.” 

“And to me you are the laird.” 
looked at him from under half-closed 


She 


lids. “Do you know, to-night, while I 
was lying on my bier, I thought of the 
moors and the heather-covered hills of 
Glen Every, and of Sandy McGrab, and 
of the hours I had spent with him and 
Will Shakespeare ? Do you remember ?” 

“I’m always remembering,” he an- 
swered simply. 

‘How sweet of you! I thought of it 
so much that when I| looked up at the 
gallery, it seemed quite natural that you 
should be there. I recognized you at 
once among all these funny men—and— 
and I was so glad!” She laughed a 
little, and her voice steadied. ‘Won't 
you sit down, Mr. McGrab?” she asked 
primly. 

Sandy McGrab chose the most reli- 
able looking of the fragile gold-and- 
white chairs. He sat opposite her, and 
her eyes rested on him with grave satis- 
faction. 
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“It’s like a breath of fresh air to 
have you,” she said. 

“Ye'll be needing a little fresh air, 
princess,” he answered. 

“You mean I’m pale? Yes—it’s fa- 
tigue—and—and the anxiety of it all. 
But I acted all right?” 

“Ye were grand,” he answered, “but 
no so grand as ye were up at the glen 
when ye played Juliet from the laird’s 
balcony.” 

“T hadn’t got you to act with me. 
Derwent can’t act.” 

“No,” McGrab admitted. ‘““He knows 
his Shakespeare like a bairn. He’s a 
stick.” 

“And a scoun 

She broke off hastily, and there was 
a moment’s silence. For the first time 
she was noticing the man’s hollow 
cheeks and threadbare clothes. 

“You've not set the Thames on fire 
yet, laird?” she asked, at last. 

He shook his head. 

“Not yet, princess,” 

“But you will?” 

“Yes.” 

“And then?” she demanded quizzi- 
cally. 

He did not answer, but he looked at 
her, and Mary Eliot turned her atten- 
tion suddenly to the looking-glass. 

“I wish I could help you, Sandy Me- 
Grab,” she said dreamily. ‘Sometimes 
I build fairy castles, and my favorite 
one is that I have a theater all of my 
own and that I send to my manager and 
‘Find me one Sandy McGrab, and 
let him act Romeo to my Juliet. He's 
the only man living who can.’ And it 
all comes true—in my dream—and we 
two are famous together. But it’s only 
a dream. I can’t help myself—or any 
one.” 

“I dinna want help,” he said stub- 
bornly ; and then, with a quick change of 
tone: ‘“You’re no crying, princess?” 

She brushed her hand impatiently 
over her eyes. 

“No, I’m not—not really. But I’m 
so helpless—so alone. It’s not all fun— 
this life, Sandy McGrab. It’s not easy 
for a woman who springs suddenly to 
the top of the tree, as I did. She has so 
much to fight—and sometimes I’m 


say: 


, 
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afraid 
the jealousy, and spite, and hatred 

“Hatred?” he interrupted almost 
roughly. “Who dares hate you?” 

“Oh, lots of people—Derwent for 
one. And there’s my understudy, Edith 
Wharton. She thinks I’m doing her out 
of her big chance—perhaps I am. And 
Derwent’s mad about her. Sometimes 
I feel them both plotting and scheming 
against me. If they could get me out 
of my part for a single night, they think 
they’d do for me. I’m popular, but I’m 
not ‘established.’ Another’s  tritimph 
would easily swamp mine—and I’d just 
drop out—forgotten.” She tried to 
laugh. “I’m fighting for my existence 
against a dozen unseen enemies,” she 
said. “And that’s why I’m so glad to 
see you, Sandy McGrab. You seem to 
me to-night the only one I can trust.” 

She got up wearily and drew her 
silk cloak about her. Sandy McGrab 
stood at her side, a grim, rather over- 
powering figure in the tiny room. 

“Ye’re going now, princess?” 

“T’ve got to. It’s a big supper party 
at the Francaise. All the company will 
be there. I daren’t stay away. Even 
there, I shall have to fight. I hear 
there’s a strike of waiters on, so it may 
be amusing.” She glanced at him over 
her shoulder with a touch of her old 
gayety. “Will you be there to wait on 
me, my Scottish cavalier?” she asked. 

‘It’s no such a bad idea,” he answered 


You don’t understand all 


gravely. 

The door opened slowly, and at the 
same time with a sufficiency of discreet 
noise, 

“Mademoiselle’s taxi auto 
her,”’ said Nanette demurely. 

“Good night, then, Sandy McGrab.” 
Once more the small hand rested in his. 
“Perhaps we shall meet again—one— 
day.” 

“Maybe,” he answered. 

“Good luck, laird!” 

“Good luck, princess!” 

She was gone, amidst a soft rustle of 
silks and brocades. Sandy McGrab lin- 
gered. He gazed thoughtfully at the 
silver-backed brushes, at the hundred 
and one mysteries shut away in delicate 
little boxes. There was a faded flower 


awaits 
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lying on the table. Sandy McGrab 
picked it up with an air of absent- 
minded detachment, and then slipped it 
surreptitiously into the breast of his 
jacket, to join an unrecognizable piece 
of heather. 

He did not tip Nanette as he went out, 
but he bowed to her gravely, and Nan- 
ette curtsied to him with quite excep- 
tional amiability. 

He was very handsome, ce monsieur 
écossais, and since he was so poor, he 
must certainly be a lord, she thought. 


II. 

Hadley, manager of the Avonia The- 
ater, sat at the head of a beautifully 
spread table, and the members of his 
company, clustered around him, were 
like plants under the warm rays of a 
beneficent sun. For Hadley was a great 
man, on whose capricious geniality 
much depended. And this evening was 
propitious. The house had been sold 
out, and on such occasions tactful souls 
had been known to mount high and less 
heedful people to sink low, Hadley’s 
good humor being usually marked by 
spasms of irritability. 

At the long table there was only one 
empty chair, and that was on Hadley’s 
right. Rolf Derwent, who sat opposite 
it, smiled across and then glanced down 
to where a dark-haired woman sat rest- 
lessly playing with her bread. 

“Are we waiting for any one?” he 
asked pleasantly. 

Hadley started and frowned. 

“For Miss Eliot,” he said. “I 
know what has become of her.” 

“T expect,” Derwent returned, with 
smooth deliberation, “that she is merely 
late. It is the privilege of greatness to 
be late, is it not?” 

Hadley’s frown deepened. 

“She’s not as great as all that,” he 
said. “I’m not accustomed to being 
kept waiting. Here, maitre, dinner can 
be served at once, do you hear ?”’ 

Monsieur Géraud, of the Frangaise, 
advanced with extended hands of apol- 
ogy. 

If monsieur would only excuse—just 
a few little minutes longer. There had 
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been great trouble. At the last moment 
the waiters—scélérats, all of zem—had 
refused to work. Zey had asked impos- 
sibilities, and zey ’ad gone. At this 
very moment he, Monsieur Géraud, 
was engaging fresh forces; rough 
hands, no doubt, but monsieur would 
excuse? Ze chef remained, as monsieur 
knew, ze best chef in London 

Hadley laughed. 

“As long as your cook hasn’t bolted, 
I don’t care,” he said. ‘We'll do the 
serving ourselves, if the worst comes to 
the worst. See that your new forces 
don’t bolt with our belongings, though; 
that’s all.” 

There was a general laugh, and in the 
midst of it Mary Eliot entered. For an 
instant she stood in the open doorway, 
looking shyly down the length of the 
table, then, as some one called her by 
name, came forward to her place. 
There had been a little exclamation of 
welcome, but beneath its effusiveness 
she thought she caught a note of hostil- 
ity. It was, perhaps, inevitable. Many 
of those who greeted her had fought 


bitterly for her success, and had become 


bitter. And there was at least one who 
waited a chance to snatch that success 
from her and keep it. 

Edith Wharton looked up and smiled 
across at her. 

*Punctual at business, unpunctual at 
pleasure!” she said mockingly. “How 
admirable! Miss Eliot, I wager you'd 
never be late for a performance, would 
you?” 

“She’d better try!” Hadley cut in 
roughly; and then he laughed. ‘That 
would suit your book, though, wouldn't 
it? What’s the contract say? One per- 
formance missed, and you two alter- 
nate, eh? You'd better not keep me 
waiting at the theater, Miss Eliot, or 
your glory will be shared.” 

“Shared?” echoed Derwent, in his 
suave way. “Is that possible?” 

He bowed to Mary Eliot, but his 
eyes wandered down the table. The ac- 
tion lent his well-cut face an expression 
that was not wholly agreeable, and that 
seemed mysteriously to accentuate the 
trace of coarseness about the mouth and 
nostrils. Matinée ladies were wont to 
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call Rolf Derwent “almost beautiful,” 
but then, as Romeo, he had never exhib- 
ited to them all the subtleties of face 
play of which he was capable. 

Mary Eliot did not answer him. She 
sat quietly at Hadley’s right hand, her 
eyes bright with an instinctive defiance. 
She knew now for certain that the at- 
mosphere around her was hostile. Had- 
ley did not speak to her. She knew that 
his amour propre was hurt, and that a 
skillfully flattering word would heal the 
wound, but she could not speak it. She 
was fighting, perhaps, for her profes- 
sional existence, and could not use the 
weapons of her profession. 

The first course was served almost in 
silence. Then Derwent leaned forward 
again. He held a wineglass toward her. 

“To the risen star!” he said. Then 
he smiled again down the table, and 
lifted his glass a little higher: “To the 
rising star!” he finished lightly. 

Hadley exclaimed with a somewhat 
spiteful “Bravo!” and Derwent put the 
glass to his lips. The next moment it 
lay in pieces on the table, and a pale 
stream of wine trickled across the cloth. 

“Clumsy fool!” Derwent burst out 
furiously. 

The culprit, evidently one of Gérayd’s 
hastily recruited forces, mumbled an 
apology. Mary Eliot glanced up. She 
saw at first nothing but a very big and 
red-haired man arrayed in a shabby suit 
of evening clothes that were a size too 
small for him. Then she smothered a 
gasp and stared at her plate. 

“Clumsy fool!” Derwent 
pe evishly, as the wine trickled onto his 


reiterated 


knee. 

The “clumsy fool” completed his 
task of mopping up the disaster and dis- 
appeared. He came back a moment 
later with a fresh dish, which he of- 
fered to Miss Eliot first. 

“Sandy McGrab,” she whispered 
faintly. “Sandy McGrab—for Heav- 
en’s sake The other side, you 
duffer !”’ 

He obeyed. His hand shook, and 
the fork slipped cheerfully into the 
gravy. 

“I’m no used to this sort of thing,” 
he muttered. 
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“T should think not! How did you 
come here?” 

“[ beg your pardon?” her neighbor 
apologized. 

“I was only asking the waiter for a 
clean ‘fork,’ Mary Eliot explained 
glibly. 

“T just came and offered mysel’,” said 
Sandy McGrab in the other ear. “Some 
one had to look after you.” 

Mary Eliot smiled to herself. Sud- 
denly she felt very much comforted. 
She was no longer quite so much alone, 
and the chill atmosphere was warmed by 
something ardent and sincere, giving her 
a new courage, a new energy. She 
lifted her head, and met Edith Whar- 
ton’s curious, antagonistic eyes with a 
smiling self-confidence. 

“You seem very happy to-night,” 
Derwent remarked, almost with irrita- 
tion. 

“IT am happy,” she admitted. “I met 
an old friend at the theater—a very dear 
friend—and the surprise has made me 
pleased with the whole world. Do you 
object ?” 

“On the contrary. Might one ask the 
privileged one’s name?” 

She met the veiled impertinence with 
steady eyes. 

“You would not be much the wiser if 
I told you. No one knows him yet, but 
one day he will be famous. He is a 
great actor.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“He can act Romeo better than any 
she added innocently. 
flushed and Had- 
ley laughed. If there was one thing he 
enjoyed more than another, it was see 
ing some one discomfited. At that mo- 
ment Sandy McGrab offered’ Miss Eliot 
the potatoes for the third time in rapid 
succession. 

“You're just grand!” he whispered. 
“Just grand!” 

“And you”—she smiled to herself— 
“you’re the worst waiter in the king 
dom, Sandy McGrab. But you look a 
gentleman, even when you're dressed 
like one.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, take these pota- 
toes away!” Hadley burst out, adding, 


man living,” 


Derwent rimson, 
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with angry conviction: “The man’s 
drunk !” 

Sandy McGrab and the potatoes with- 
drew. But Mary Eliot felt the Scots- 
man’s presence all through the long and 
ponderous meal. Whenever she met the 
watchful glances of her vis-a-vis, it 
seemed to her that the next moment 
Sandy McGrab was there, a large air 
of protection about his carriage, his 
stubborn head held high with a dignity 
that a mere misfit in coats could not 
diminish. Yet her sense of something 


impending, something threatening, left 


her no peace. She feigned an extreme 
fatigue and rose early from the table. 
Hadley nodded at her, still sulky, but 
with an appreciative eye that no amount 
of personal prejudice could dim. Mary 
Eliot was a beautiful woman and a great 
actress, and these things meant packed 
theaters, dearer to his soul even than his 
vanity. 

“I dare say you're right,” he said. 
“We're all tired out, and to-morrow 
night we have the German emperor to 
cater for. You'd better get all the sleep 
you can, ladies.” 

Mary Eliot smiled. 

“I prefer fresh air,” she said lightly. 
“A friend has lent me a car for the day, 
and I shall see what a breath from the 
sea will do for me.” 

“Beware of breakdowns, then!’’ Had 
ley adjured. ‘We want no trouble to 
morrow.” 

“T shall see 
every one.” 

With an effort, Hadley recovered his 
good manners. He rose to accompany 
her to the vestibule, and the three other 
men followed his example. But at the 
door, Derwent dropped behind, as if by 
accident, hesitated, and finally came 
back to the table. 

There Edith Wharton had resumed a 
pose of childish ill humor. One hand 
supported her chin, the other toyed with 
a costly bracelet which, in a fit of rest 
lessness, she had detached from her 
wrist and flung upon the table. She re 
fused to look up as Derwent came to 
her side. 

At the other end of the private dining 
room, the waiter with the red hair was 


to that. Good night— 
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slowly and ponderously removing the 
last traces of the festivity. 

“Well?” Derwent inquired, in an un- 
dertone. 

She shrugged her shoulders at him. 

“She wipes the earth with both of 
us,” she flared out. “You, being a man, 
seem to enjoy the process. It amuses 
you to be laughed at, to be walked over, 
by her serene highness. You take it all 
lying down 

“Do I?” he interjected. 

“Well—don’t you?” 

She looked at him now, aroused in 
spite of herself from a sullen anger to 
curiosity. Derwent seated himself 
quickly beside her. 

“T don’t,” he said. “But I’m a trifle 
more subtle than you think—that’s all. 
I hate that fair-haired upstart as much 
—well, as much as I-love you & 

“Thank you,” she interrupted inso- 
lently. “I don’t want to hear that sort 
of thing now.” 

“I know you don’t. I was merely 
giving you the measure of my own per- 
sonal resentment. I was also giving you 
a reason for what I shall do. Look here 
—what will you give me if you play 
Juliet to-morrow night?” 

She turned and looked him full in 
the face, the thought coarsening her 
florid beauty with a dull flush of excite 
ment. 

“Give you?” she echoed, 
breath. ‘I—I don’t know. 
“Will you marry me?” 

She nodded, and then laug 


catching her 
Anything.” 
hed sud- 
denly. 

“Yes—by Heaven, I’d marry the devil 
himself for that! It’s a promise, Rolf.” 

“Thank you. You might have made 
it more flattering, but I understand.” 

He glanced swiftly over his shoulder 
at the curtained’ doorway of the vesti- 
bule. They could hear Hadley chuck 
ling hugely over one of his own jokes 
and Mary Eliot’s lighthearted answer. 
The red-haired waiter clattered stupidly 
with the plates. 

“Hadley’s in a queer mood,” Derwent 
continued. “It’s all touch and go with 
him. His protégée of to-day may be the 
victim of to-morrow. It’s only nerves, 
of course, but we've got to reckon with 
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them all the same. There’s one thing 
sure: 
and to-morrow night’s 
chance—and ours.” 

“IT don’t see 
riedly. 

He laid his hand on hers. 

“My dear girl, it’s just this: The 
man or woman who helps Hadley to 
glory on such an occasion is made. It 
may be Mary Eliot, or it may be your 
humble servant—or it might be you.” 

“Still I don’t follow. Mary Eliot will 
play to-morrow night if she’s alive—if 
it’s only to spite me.” 

“No, she won't.” 

“Who’s to prevent her?” 

“Iam. I’m going to try, anyhow. It 
flashed across my mind this evening. I 
know whose car she’s using to-morrow. 
It’s Mrs. Waybon’s, and Mrs. Waybon’s 
chauffeur used to drive me. I’ve given 
him seats fo- the theater, and we're 
rather good friends. Aren't you begin- 
ning to see? Mrs. Waybon’s car is 
going to have a breakdown ten miles 
from anywhere. At seven o’clock Had- 
ley will be foaming at the mouth; at 
eight, Miss Edith Wharton steps into 
the breach; at eleven London is talking 
of the new star; and the next morning 
Miss Mary Eliot gets her congé 

“You daren’t do it 

“Yes, I dare. And if you're wise, 
you'll look up Nanette to-morrow morn- 
ing early. You'll give her a large dou- 
ceur, and see that she has everything 
ready for you to-morrow night. Take 
her into your confidence, if needs must. 
She'll go where the money is, and she 
knows Hadley won’t give twopence for 
a just and true account of how some 
one got him into a fix.”” Derwent sat 
back in his chair with a movement of 
satisfaction.- “I think that will about 
square my account,” he said. “Miss 
Eliot won’t have another opportunity to 
compare my Romeo with that con- 
founded unknown fool of hers 7 

Edith Wharton burst out laughing. 

“So it’s wounded vanity, after all? 
Well, who cares, as long as we both get 
what we want? It’s a bargain, mon 
ami. To our good luck!” 

They touched glasses. 


He’s out for birthday honors, 
gala show is his 


she began hur- 


At that mo- 
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ment Hadley reappeared with his com- 
panions, Monsieur Géraud bringing up 
the rear with many eager, complimen- 
tary gestures. On perceiving the new 
waiter still fumbling with the dishes, he 
gave vent to a passionate sigh of de- 
spair. 

“Mais voyons, imbécile, do you stand 
zere ze ‘ole hight doing nozing? Away 
wiz you! Coffee for ze lady, liqueurs 
also for ze gentlemen, and endeavor to 
forget you are a big lout of a Scotch- 
man. Allons!” 

The red-headed waiter drew himself 
up, and measured his insulter. Then 
suddenly he seemed to remember some- 
thing of greater importance, and, with- 
out a word, disappeared behind the cur- 
tains. But he did not fetch the coffee. 
Instead, he hurried to the waiters’ dress- 
ing room, snatched down a worn-look- 
ing plaid from a peg, flung it about his 
medieval evening suit, troubadour fash- 
ion, to this romantic costume added a 
tam-o’-shanter, and left the restaurant 
by a back entrance, slamming the door 
after him. 


III. 


The Waybons’ car stood against the 
curb of a quiet West End street, and 
Nanette, laden with furs, stood on the 
curb and talked to the Waybon chauf- 
feur. She was looking very pretty that 
morning, and the chauffeur’s attitude 
was confidential, his expression tender. 

“You can just go ahead and name the 
day, Nan,” he was saying; “just as soon 
as you can fix it up. You might do 
worse, my-girl.”’ 

“Mon Dieu, marry an Englishman!” 
exclaimed Nanette, with coquettish dis- 
gust. 

“Well, why not? I can drive a car as 
well as any bloomin’ froggie. And, look 
’ere!” He took a slip of paper from 
his pocket, and held it triumphantly un- 
der her nose. ‘How about that, eh? 
Fifty quid, and a bit more if things 
come off. Enough to start us off as fine 
as you please, and a bit over for a week- 
end spree. Come on! Say the word.” 

Nanette looked at the check, then she 
looked up at the chauffeur, with her 
head at a wise and knowing angle. 


“You ’ave not ’ad that for driving ze 
motor, George,” she said conclusively. 

“For not drivin’ it,” said George, with 
a suppressed grin. 

“I see.” She smoothed a curl from 
her forehead. *P’r’aps,” she said softly, 
“p’r’aps zere will be a leetle accident on 
ze road. Is it not so?” 

They looked at each other in question- 
ing, uncertain silence. George bent 
down to her. 

“Look ere,” he said sharply, “are 
you in the know?” 

She nodded. 

“T ’ave guessed. I also ’ave ’ad a 
leetle present.” She shrugged her 
shoulders. “It is perhaps what you 
would call a low, underneath trick; but 
—que voules-vous? One must live, one 
must take what ze bon Dieu offers and 
not ask too many questions.” 

“’Ear! ’Ear!’ said George, with 
enthusiasm. 

“Where will it be?” Nanette inquired. 

“Ah, now you're askin’! Just ’alfway 
between Worston and Hilton, me little 
car will ’ave a ’orrid attack of hindi- 
gestion, and for two bloomin’ hours I 
shall be doctorin’ up ‘er inside and curs- 
in’ like mad.” He chuckled. “And 
there ain’t a station or a village within 
five miles,” he added cheerfully. 

“Ma pauvre mademoiselle!” said 
Nanette regretfully. 

At that moment, the front door of the 
house outside which they waited opened 
a little wider, and Miss Mary Eliot came 
down the steps. Last night’s weariness 
had left no trace on her fresh, young 
beauty, and an old gentleman and an 
errand boy stopped involuntarily and 
glanced back, moved by the same in- 
stinctive pleasure. 

“And remember, George,” said Miss 
Eliot, as she stepped into the waiting 
car, “we must be back at three o'clock 
at all costs. You must run no risks.” 

George touched his cap. The Mer- 
cédes purred expectantly. Nanette curt- 
sied. 

“Good-by, Nanette. Have everything 
ready!” 

“Certainement. Bon voyage, made- 
moiselle !”’ 

The Mercédes glided smoothly for- 
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ward. Nanette waited until it had dis- 
appeared round the corner. Then she 
went back into the house and into her 
mistress’ dressing room. 

At midday she was trying on Miss 
Eliot’s latest purchase from a Bond 
Street dressmaker, and singing to her- 
self, when the doorbell rang violently. 
Nanette frowned displeasure. She did 
not hurry, and it was not till the noise 
began to get on her nerves that she 
deigned to answer the summons. Then 
she uttered a smothered exclamation. 

“Monsieur!” she said, and held the 
door wide open. 

Sandy McGrab burst in like a gust of 
a long-thwarted north wind. 

“Yes, it’s me,” he said, fiercely un- 
grammatical. ‘“‘Where’s your mistress?” 

Nanette stared, and then smiled. He 
had not changed his costume of the 
previous evening, and his appearance 
was accordingly unusual. But he was, 
for all that, by no means ill to look on, 
and Nanette had an eye for a man. 

“My mistress ‘as gone, monsieur,” 
she answered demurely. 

“Where ?” 


*“’Ow should I know, monsieur ?” 
McGrab made no answer for a mo- 


ment. He was looking all around the 
room, noting all its graceful feminine 
details with eager, sunken eyes, and 
once he passed his hand over his fore- 
head. Nanette saw that it trembled. 

“Monsieur is ill?’ she asked solicit- 
ously. 

“No, no; but I hae been up all night 
looking for you. I only got your ad 
dress this morning fra the theater, or I 
should hae here before.” He 
turned to her with a sudden appeal. 
Lassie,” he said, “where’s your mis- 
tress?” 

“T ’ave told monsieur, I do not know.” 

He interrupted her with a stern ges- 
ture. 

“Ye ken well eno’. You are in the 
plot—and you are going to tell me.” 

“Monsieur—I shall do nozing of ze 
kind.” 

“Then ye do ken where she is?” 

Nanette felt the angry tears rise. 

“And if I did, I would not tell you,” 
she said. 


been 
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“You will tell me!” said Sandy Mc- 
Grab. 

“"Ow do you know zat?” she re- 
torted. 

“Because I ken a true woman when I 
see one,” said Sandy McGrab, with 
beautiful conviction. 

Nanette gasped at him. He stood be- 
fore her, broad of shoulder, splendid in 
carriage, his head thrown back, a curi- 
ous, but wholly pleasing, figure of a 
man. Nanette clutched involuntarily at 
the douceur hidden in the bosom of her 
dress. ‘Ye will tell me,’’ McGrab went 
on, “because ye canna do such a. mean, 
dastardly thing as ye are trying to do 
now. Ye canna do it, lassie. No one 
with so sweet a face could be so bad at 
heart. And ye love your mistress—ye 
maun love her—ye couldna help your- 
self. If she is not back in time to-night, 
she is ruined. I ken ye hae not thought 
of that?” 

She could only stare at him. She had 
thought of it—quite clearly and cal- 
lously, but then she had not had his 
fiery, pleading eyes on her. 

“What is my mistress to you, mon- 
sieur?” she asked defiantly. 

“Nothing—but I love her,” he an- 
swered, so simply and ardently that the 
tears sprang to Nanette’s eyes—she did 
not know why. She made a determined 
effort to remain cool and businesslike. 

“What will monsieur give me if I 
tell him?” 

“T can give ye nothing—but ye will 
keep your honor, lassie.” And then 
Sandy McGrab had an inspiration. He 
laid his big, shapely hand on her shoul- 
“T love her so much,” he said. “Ye 
Ye’ll no do it 


der. 
ken what it is to love. 
against me, lassie?” 

Nanette shrugged her shoulders. She 
waited to say something flippant—she 
cried openly instead. 

“Mademoiselle ’as gone to Eastlake.” 

“Where will the car break down?” he 
persisted. 

“Be—tween 
she sobbed. 

Sandy McGrab looked on her with 
helpless remorse. 

“Ye mustna cry, lassie; I canna bear 


We'll get 


Worston and Hilton,” 


. 


it. It’s no so bad as all that. 
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her back safe and sound in time—no 
fear,” 

He patted her, and Nanette wept, 
with her head on his shoulder. It was 
not, perhaps, quite usual, but then 
neither Sandy McGrab nor the circum- 
stances were usual, and there was some- 
thing large and comforting and brother- 
ly about the man that was irresistible. 

“IT maun go,” he said gently. ‘“We 
hae not a minute to lose He got 
as far as the door when he looked back. 
The light and color had suddenly gone 
out of his face. “I—I had forgotten,” 
he said brokenly. “I haven’t a bawbee 
in the world.” 

Nanette had no idea what a bawbee 
might be, but she guessed his meaning. 
It may sound very incredible, but this 
is exactly what happened: She took out 
her douceur and thrust it into Sandy 
McGrab’s hand. 

“May all the saints help you both, 
monsieur!”’ she said huskily. 

“God bless you!” said Sandy Mc- 
Grab, and kissed her. 

He raced down the stairs. 

Mademoiselle Nanette went back into 
the dressing room. She dried her eyes 
and powdered her nose, and then she 
began to sing again—even more cheer- 
ily than before. 





IV. 

The Mercédes hummed its way mer- 
rily along the highroad, and Miss Mary 
Eliot, seated comfortably amid the 
cushions, watched the sun sink behind 
the hills, and built castles out of rose- 
tinted clouds. She was feeling very 
happy, curiously elated. The fresh 
country air had given her a joyous 
energy, and there was something else 
hidden at the back of her mind—a 
something that she did not care to an- 
alyze, but that glowed and shone like a 
comforting, cheery, little fire. One of 
the castles that she built concerned that 
same evening. She imagined a great, 
sweeping triumph for herself. The em- 
peror had sent for her and congratu- 
lated her. Hadley had offered her a 
magnificent engagement. And she had 
turned and said to him: 

“T will agree to anything you like, but 
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first you must give Sandy McGrab his 
chance—Sandy McGrab, who is the 
greatest actor in all England ¥ 

And just then, right in the middle of 
her dreams, something happened. There 
was a jar, a jerk, and a grunt, and 
the Mercédes hummed no more. - It 
stopped. The chauffeur looked back 
over his shoulder, and mumbled some- 
thing. For some minutes he disap- 
peared under the car, and Mary Eliot 
glanced at her watch. They had still 
two hours, and she went on dreaming 
until the chauffeur’s face, much black- 
ened, appeared over the side. 

“Sorry, miss, there’s something 
wrong with the spark. If you’d not 
mind getting out a moment, I’ve some 
tools under the seat.” 

Mary Eliot rose reluctantly. 

“How long will it be?” 

“T don’t rightly know.” He gave her 
a long and gloomily technical explana- 
tion of his difficulties. “It’s a longish 
business, miss. It might run to an hour 
or two.” 

She gave no sign of the deadly faint- 
ness that gripped suddenly at her heart. 
She looked at him steadily. 

“How far are we from the nearest 
station ?” 

“‘A matter of ten miles, miss.” 

“Then—then we can’t do it?” 

“Sorry, miss. It’s not my fault 

“Do the best you can.” 

She turned away from him, and stood 
gazing over the long stretch of empty 
country to the sunset. But the clouds 
were no longer rose-tinted. They were 
black and storm-threatening. She did 
not cry. Even to herself she would not 
show the white feather, but there was 
an immense, burning. bitterness in her 
heart. It had been her chance—and 
perhaps his chance—and it was being 
snatched from her at the last hour. It 
seemed to her that Fate grinned mock- 
ingly at her from out of the melancholy 
dusk. ; 

“Oh, Sandy McGrab!” she whispered 
dully. “Sandy McGrab!” 

She did not know that she was ap- 
pealing to him, claiming the help of a 
man who himself was no better off, no 
more capable of helping, than the poor- 
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est beggar. But she repeated his name 
in her heart with a passionate insistency. 
And suddenly, like the magic realiza- 
tion of a dream, he was there; dishev- 
eled, breathless, hatless, in that setting 
of peaceful country his apparel the more 
hopelessly ludicrous, but for all that a 
Titan to the rescue—a very Lohengrin. 

There was small ceremony about 
what happened then. A great many 
things that usually take days of long 
consideration and explanation were 
passed over. She uttered a low ex- 
planation of incredulous relief, and 
flung herself into his arms. Sandy Mc- 
Grab kissed her. The chauffeur stared 
at them both in anxious curiosity. But 
not for long. Sandy McGrab put Miss 
Eliot gently to one side. He came 
across the road and took the uneasy 
mechanician by the neck and shook him 
backward and forward as a mastiff 
shakes a rat. 

“You infernal scoundrel of an Eng- 
lishman!” he said. “If ye do no hae 
that machine going in five minutes, I'll 
shake the miserable bit of life ye hae 
out of ye.” 


George gasped. 

“It’s the sparking, sir 

“IT dinna care what it is. 
whole damnable plot, and if we are 
not off in those five minutes, ye’ll wish 
ye had never been born!” 

George looked at him with starting 


” 


I ken the 


eyes of terror. 

“But it’s true, sir,” he said. “The 
sparking is wrong—and—and I left my 
tools behind.” 

He stood there waiting for death, but 
McGrab let go his hold. He looked at 
Mary Eliot, and saw that a wan smile 
passed over her face. 

“It’s no good, Sandy McGrab,” she 
said wearily. “You're wonderful, but 
you're too late. We've just got to make 
up our minds 3 

“What’s that?” he interrupted curtly. 

He was pointing out across the coun- 
try. Something that looked like a long 
snake of light was gliding swiftly to- 
ward them through the dusk. It disap- 
peared an instant—reappeared again. 
Sandy McGrab gripped the chauffeur 
by the arm, and his grip hurt. 
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“What’s that?” he repeated from be- 
hind set teeth. 

“I—I don’t know, sir. The London 
Express, maybe It’s near time.” 

“Where are the tracks?” 

“A few yards ahead, sir. 

“Then, if ye value your life, ye’ll do 
as I tell ye—quick !” 

He set his great shoulders to the body 
of the car. At that moment his strength 
was something superb to watch. The 
Mercédes glided forward, and it was at 
the run that the two men brought her to 
within a yard of the crossing. Sandy 
McGrab pushed back the mechanical 
closing gates as if the force of the car 
had driven them open. 

“It would hae been nearly a grand 
accident if it were true!” he solilo- 
quized. Then he wrenched off one of 
the car’s side lamps, and raced like a 
madman right between the lines toward 
the oncoming express. 

“Sandy McGrab—for my sake 

Mary Eliot called in vain. He was 
out of hearing. She could see his lamp 
rise and fall in the darkness like a wild, 
quixotic will-o’-the-wisp rushing full tilt 
at some snorting, roaring dragon of 
fairy legend. Just at that moment Mary 
Eliot cared nothing for triumph or for 
glory. There seemed only one thing 
that mattered—and that the something 
at the back of her mind, at the bottom 
of her heart—her love. 

“Tf he is killed ” she thought. 

George beside her clenched his chat- 
tering teeth. 

“Tt was the money,” he moaned. “It 
makes bloomin’ scoundrels of the best 
of us. If you’d only forgive me, miss?” 

She nodded an impatient, agonized 
assent. Something had happened. The 
will-o’-the-wisp and the dragon were 
almost on top of each otker—the will- 
o’-the-wisp faded into the dragon’s 
greater brightness. But the dragon had 
ceased to snort and roar. It stood still, 
as if cogitating over its murderous suc- 
cess. Voices came through the dark- 
ness. The will-o’-the-wisp reappeared 
and raced back. A minute later Sandy 
McGrab and an excited guard were at 
Mary Eliot’s side. The guard looked at 
the car and then at the lady. 
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“Well, that was a near squeak,” he 
admitted. “You can thank your lucky 
stars, madam, your husband stopped us 
in time. He says you’re feelin’ a bit 
queer—and no wonder! If you'd like 
to coine aboard, we'll be in London in 
half an hour. But you'll have to hurry. 
We're overdue as it is.” 

Sandy McGrab gave her no chance to 
answer. He picked her up and carried 
her like a child. 


It was nine o'clock. Rolf Derwent 
put the finishing touches to his make-up 
and smiled to himself in the glass. Edith 
Wharton had just gone to Mary Eliot’s 
dressing room, ordered there by an in- 
furiated Hadley. Derwent had met her 
on the way back from his first scene, 
and she had kissed him in silent tri- 
umph. Their next m€eting would be on 
the stage in the house of Capulet. Der- 
went was going over his first lines when 
the door opened. He turned swiftly 
and angrily, and then gasped. The man 
who stood before him was vaguely fa- 
miliar. The door closed sharply. 


“My name is Sandy McGrab,” said 


the stranger deliberately. “I was waiter 
last night at the Francaise, Mr. Der- 
went, and I overheard things. I hae 
come to tell you that Miss Eliot has just 
arrived, and has taken over her part, 
and I hae come to thrash the life out of 
ye 

Derwent made a dive for the bell. He 
was stopped halfway by a stinging blow 
between the eyes, and when he got up 
again, he knew that he was lost. 

“You infernal scoundrel!” he stut- 
tered. “You've disfigured me—I shan’t 
be able to play——’”’ 

“No, you won't,” McGrab admitted ; 
“but I shall.” He rang the bell. “And 
if you move or protest, I'll tell the world 
the whole story. You can choose. And 
when you hae chosen, you can take off 
the things and help me dress.” 

The call boy answered the summons. 

“Your turn in ten minutes, sir,’’ he 
shouted through the closed door. 

“Very well. Tell Mr. Hadley that 
Mr. Derwent is very ill and that his part 
has been taken over by his special un- 
derstudy, Mr. McGrab. He had better 


make the announcement to the audience. 
Do you understand ?” 

“Y-es—sir,” came the dubious an- 
swer. 

McGrab turned to his cowering com- 
panion. 

“Hae ye chosen?” he asked. 

“It’s blackmail,’’ Derwent declared 
hoarsely. 

“I don’t care what it is,” said Mec- 
Grab, unperturbed. “If ye like to go on 
the stage with that face, ye are at lib- 
erty to do so.” 

“Damn you!” said Derwent fero- 
ciously. 

Hadley came raging to the dressing- 
room door just as Sandy McGrab came 
out of it. Derwent’s gorgeous costume 
fitted him excellently well, though there 
was a tightness about the shoulders 
which the cloak covered. He wore no 
wig and practically no make-up, and 
Hadley’s’ jaw dropped. 

“Who the devil ” he began, “and 
what the devil 

McGrab pushed him firmly to one 
side. 

“If ye want the devil, ye’ll find him 
behind there in the dressing room, but I 
advise ye to get to the front, sir. Ye're 
going to see ‘Romeo and Juliet’ for the 
first time.” 

Two minutes later the audience of the 
Avonia caught its breath. They had 
seen many Romeos—melancholy Ro- 
meos, romantic Romeos, handsome and 
plain Romeos—but never a one with red 
hair and a figure that must have meas- 
ured six feet one if it measured an inch. 
When he uttered his first lines, they 
nearly lost their well-bred indifference. 
They nearly laughed. For the Italian 
nobleman had, besides red hair, a faint, 
musical Scotch accent. But, as in that 
gay crowd of Capulets’ guests Romeo 
first caught sight of Juliet, the desire to 
laugh suddenly passed. It passed with 
the instinctive recognition of greatness. 
The whole audience was lifted out of 
the theater, above superficialities. This 
was no play, this was not an actor; it 
was real life, and this man was Romeo. 
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“Did my heart love till now? forswear it, 
sight! 
For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night.” 
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The words might have been spoken 
for the first time ; those who heard them 
felt that they were at least uttered with 
a sincerity, a fire of. inspiration that 
gave them new life and meaning. The 
most jaded, most weary theatergoer sat 
up to listen. McGrab did not fail them. 
At the first meeting between Romeo and 
Juliet, both actor and actress held them 
spellbound. Juliet’s swift surprise, 
Romeo's movement of ardent admira- 
tion and devotion were magnificently 
spontaneous. So, too, was Juliet’s 
fortunately unheard exclamation. 

“Sandy McGrab!” she whispered. 
“Sandy McGrab!” 

“It’s our chance!” he whispered back, 
and then caught up his own lines with a 
confidence and a passion that carried the 
listeners through the scene on a high 
wave of enthusiasm. 

As the curtain fell, the applause was 
continuous. Edith Wharton and Der- 
went had left the theater. Hadley had 
ceased cursing. He gazed at Sandy Mc- 
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Grab with a wondering, appreciative 
eye. But he said nothing. 

At the end of the evening, after what 
the papers described as “the most dra- 
matic and remarkable performance of 
the season,” Romeo and Juliet stood 
hand in hand in the wings, waiting to 
answer the repeated calls. They be- 
haved with a blissful disregard for their 
surroundings that is typical of the very 
young and the very happy. It was thus 
Hadley came upon them. He carried 
himself like a frigate under full sail. 

“You are made, both of you!” he 
cried, and struck McGrab on the shoul- 
*[ don’t care a dollar who you are, 
sir, but you’re a genius. The emperor 
has conferred the Order of the Red 
Eagle upon me. And—and’’—with a 
gust of graciousness—“he has sent for 
both of you.” 

But Romeo and Juliet only looked at 
each other and smiled. 

For there are times when even Ger- 
man emperors do not count. 
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I DID NOT KNOW 


| DID not know that love could be so dear, 
And sweet and innocent. 
i some flaming 


1 


always thought it 
Red and 


It was as if my 
Super! 


magnificent. 


heart, a 
and without care 


Through hothouse blooms of love, all fragrant hued, 
Had found a wild rose there. 


Clear-eyed and wonderful, my dreams came back 
With old-time fantasies ; 

Of country paths beside deep clover fields 
And gnarled old trysting trees. 


I did not know that love could be 


so dear, 


And sweet and innocent. 
I always thought it was some flaming thing, 


Red and magnificent. 


GLAD MADONE. 
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ta HE went softly down the cor- 
ridor, a sumptuous woman in 
luxurious surroundings. Her 
rich gray dress trailed after 
her on the Persian pile, like a 

filmy cloud across a somber sunset. 

When she reached the door at the 
end, she paused, her hand on the knob, 
her face averted, as one shrinking from 
an ordeal. 

After a moment, she opened the door 
and went in, closing it noiselessly be- 
hind her. 

The room was in semi-darkness. The 
chill of a November afternoon hung in 
the air, unrelieved by fire. After the 
warmth of the corridor, it felt repel- 
lent. 

Even in the dim light, the room had 
the appearance of impersonal order. 
The canopied bed loomed up from the 
shadows. The pillows had been re- 
moved. The woman’s eyes dropped to 
the sheeted figure that lay there, which 
had been, twenty-four hours before, 
Ansel Gage—the man whose name she 
bore. ; 

Slowly she crossed the room and sank 
into a chair beside the bed. 

Her mind was still awhirl with the 
_ terrific speed of her journey from the 

country house of a friend. The pow- 
erful car had hurled itself along the 
roads till the brown fields behind their 
silver-gray fences, the red-roofed 
farms, the yellow clay underwheel, had 
blurred with the speed of the flight. 
3ut Death, soft-footed and sure, had 
won the race. 


She had risen from the bridge table 
at the summons. Her mind kept stray- 
ing back to the cards she had held—an 
exceptionally good hand! She chided 
herself for regretting the interruption— 
and the next moment found herself 
planning how she best might have man- 
aged the cards. 

But Death had been playing another 
hazard, and—he had won. 

She stirred uneasily. She was a very 
conventional woman. Her social tact 
was perfect. She was seldom at a loss. 
But the strangeness of the present situ- 
ation began to trouble her. 

What did one do? A scene from a 
play flashed before her. The heroine 
had thrown herself prone beside the 
body of the man she loved, had clung 
to it, and sobbed out her grief—her 
love—her wish to die. How different 
real life was from its stage portrayal! 
Mrs. Gage bit her lip to suppress a 
smile. She could hardly imagine any 
sensible person going through such an 
emotional debauch. Yet she had leaned 
forward, silent and tense with the rest 
of the audience, glad that the house was 
darkened. Such a contradictory thing 
is human nature! 

What did one do—left alone with 
one’s dead? There must be some polite 
formula, some satisfactory procedure. 

At the funeral of one’s social friends, 
the matter was simple—a note of con- 
dolence, an order to the florist, a grace- 
ful progress across the crowded room, 
a-bend of one’s head over the flower- 
enshrined coffin, a-dab at one’s eyes, a 
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subdued word of regret as one sank 
into the nearest seat. Could anything 
be easier? 

The living Ansel Gage had slipped in 
and out of the great house day after 
day, quiet, unobtrusive, aloof. Now, 
lying dead beneath his sheet, he em- 
barrassed her beyond measure. Her 
loosely clasped hands began to tense 
themselves one upon the other. Her 
suéde slipper tapped the floor. 

Some one opened the door a crack. 
“Mother!” whispered a voice through 
it. 

Mrs. Gage rose, and, passing out into 
the hall, closed the door after her, and 
stood with her back toward it. 

A handsome young fellow of twenty 
lounged indolently there, his hands in 
his pockets. He bent forward without 
removing them, and kissed her lightly 
on the cheek. 

“T didn’t know you'd got home till a 
moment ago,” he whispered. “Roberts 
just told me.” 

“Did you want me ?—for anything in 
particular?” she asked, in her low, even 
tones. 

He fidgeted a little. “Well, no—yes. 
The fact is, I’m so beastly bored. How 
long do we have to stay in, anyway, 
mother ?”’ 

“Until after She paused, con- 
fronted by an unusual word for the first 
time personally applied. 

The boy nodded, his eyes fixed upon 
a distant electrolier. 

There was silence between them for 
a moment. Then he spoke, in the tone 
of one anticipating opposition: “Could 
[ have a couple of fellows in to play 
billiards? They needn't stay to dinner.” 

His mother considered a moment. 

The boy whistled a few bars of a 
popular tune, then suddenly checked 
himself. 

“Very well,” she finally decided. 
“But keep as quiet as you can.” 

The boy took a few light steps that 
carried him past her; then, remember- 
ing, sobered down to a walk. 

She beckoned him to her again. 
“Have you-—” She pointed over 
her shoulder to the closed door. 

He put up both hands in a gesture 
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of distaste. ““Don’t ask me to, mother!” 
he said, his uneven boy’s voice soaring 
above the whisper. “I’m awfully sorry, 
but s 

He was off down the corridor before 
she could say another word. 

Mrs. Gage turned to go into the 
room. At the sound of light -feet de- 
scending the stairs, she waited. 

“Eleanor,” she called softly. 

A slim young girl, of perhaps six- 
teen, fluttered toward the door, and 
threw herself, weeping, into Mrs. 
Gage’s arms. 

“Oh, mother!” she sobbed. 

Mrs. Gage stroked the fair hair in 
silence. She had not thought the child 
could feel so deeply. Faintly—very 
faintly—she envied her her grief. 

“Poor papa had to go, dear,” 
whispered. 

“Mother,” the young girl burst out, 
“about clothes. I haven’t a thing that’s 
mourning, and Miss Ryan says she 
can’t possibly r: 

“My dear Eleanor!” 


she 


Her mother 


drew back, a little shocked. 
The girl flushed at her mother’s tone. 


She began to play with the slender 
chain that held a quaint sapphire orna- 
ment against her white throat. 

“My dear ” her mother began. 

The girl tossed her head, and walked 
away. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Gage opened 
the door of the quiet room behind ‘her, 
and went in again. . 

She felt annoyed and vaguely disap- 
pointed. The children were surely lack- 
ing in natural affection. Then, mother 
like, she began to make excuses for 
them. They had been always on the 
wing—what with school, and dancing 
classes, and children’s parties—even 
when they were little tikes. And their 
father had always been so tired when 
he came home from business that, after 
dinner, he had gone directly to his suite 
in the quiet part of the house, retiring 
very early. What possible chance was 
there for them to, know him well—to 
love him? 

How differently the former genera- 
tion had been brought up! Such sim- 
ple pleasures had sufficed them! In the 
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days, long ago, when Ansel and she had 
come in daily on the train—she a long- 
legged schoolgirl with her books slung 
in a strap, he an art student full of 
fervent visions and dreams—in those 
far-off days, what joyous excitement 
there had been in a visit to a picture 
gallery—a matinée—a trip on the river 
boat ! 

She sighed, hardly knowing why. 

In a sudden restlessness, she rose and 
walked slowly about in the darkened 
room. 

As she passed a closet door, she 
opened it, and took from a hook An- 
sel’s bath robe. With a little shiver, she 
thrust her arms into the wide crimson 
sleeves, and wrapped it closely about 
her. The chill of the room had gone 
through her. She felt it dangerous to 
remain, but something held her there, 
aloof from the warm, bright house, 
alone with the dead man. 

It was a long time since she had 
been in the room. She looked about 
her with a certain curiosity. 

Some one had cleared the bureau of 
all its silver and ebony, putting them 
inte a drawer, a silent announcement 
of the fact that they would no longer 
be needed. The chairs had_ been 
straightened against the wall. Every- 
thing had been put into a fateful order 
—everything but his desk. That had 
evidently been left-for her to attend to. 

She sank into the chair before it. 

This silent room gave her more of a 
ense of nearness to her husband than 
his physical presence had ever given— 
at least, in later years. She seemed to 
absorb some of his personality, sitting 
there at his open desk—to adopt, mo- 
mentarily, his viewpoint The past fil- 
tered through her mind, and with it 
came a faint stirring of regret—she 
knew not for what. 

Over the desk hung a picture. Ansel 
had given it to her in the early days of 
their engagement. He had painted it. 
It had a history. 

Once, when Ansel was a small boy, 
he had run away from home, intent 
upon adventure, with an enticing book 
under one arm and a large paper bag 
of ginger snaps under the other. 
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He had curled up under a flowery 
hedge and slept soundly. Early next 
morning he had waked in time to see 
the sunrise, for the first time in his 
short life. As he had gazed, entranced, 
at the wonderful colors throbbing up 
over the rim of the world, a single de- 
sire had risen in him—to paint the scene 
and keep it forever! 

Whereupon he had turned and trot- 
ted soberly home to ask his distracted 
parents to let him learn to paint. 

One vacation, years later, with the 
half-whimsical remembrance of it 
strong upon him, he had gone to the 
identical spot and painted the picture as 
it hung above the desk—a flowery 
hedge, a stretch of meadow; beyond, a 
marvelous dawn that edged everything 
with rose color—and under the hedge, 
his eyes still misty with sleep, a little 
tousled lad gazing with all his might at 
the wonderful sight! 

Ansel had named it “The Turning 
Point.” 

The new-made widow looked away. 
It gave her a vague discomfort. Me- 
chanically, she began to straighten the 


loose papers on the desk—a letter, half 
finished, to a friend; a clipping or two; 
memoranda of things to be done the 
following day; last of all, under the 
pile, a photograph of Ansel at twenty- 


two, handsome and eager. She remem- 
bered it well. He had written his dash- 
ing, characteristic signature under it, 
and laughingly added, in parentheses: 
“The famous artist.” 

She glanced at it, then looked more 
closely. Ansel had crossed out, “The 
famous artist.” Underneath was writ- 
ten, in the shaking handwriting of his 
later years, “The money machine.” 

She looked at it for a full minute 
before the real significance of it dawned 
on her. 

Then it struck her like a blow in the 
face, 

A slow flush rose to her cheeks. She 
felt outraged by the three words. What 
right had he 

Like a flash the answer came: the 
right of truth! 

It was true—horribly, sadly true. 
They—she and the children—had made 
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a money machine of Ansel. And, as 
he had worked on the treadmill of busi- 
ness, grinding out a golden stream for 
his spendthrift family, something had 
mingled with the clinking coin—the 
shining, irised fragments of his early 
dreams. ‘The gold they had grasped 
eagerly, to exchange for the trifles that 
made up their lives—a paragraph in the 
social news, informing society at large 
concerning Mrs. Ansel Gage’s lavish 
social functions, her departures abroad, 
her magnificent furs, and gorgeous 
gowns. 

Ah, yes! They had reached out ur- 
gent fingers for the gold, bought with 
Ansel’s life, but they had trampled upon 
his dreams—unseeing—uncaring ! 

The widow felt dazed, as one upon 
whom an intolerable light has burst. 
Had she been dreaming all these whirl- 
ing years? What had become of her 
own aspirations? When did it start— 
this feverish chase after trifles? 

Her mind went back to a day when 
a school friend had visited her in their 
little home shortly after their marriage. 


Wealthy and materialistic, the circum- 
scribed life of a poor man’s wife had 


not appealed to her. “You were never 
meant to hide in a shabby hole like this, 
Flo,” the friend had said. “I can get 
Ansel into something that will give him 
more money in a month than he can 
make in a year by dabbling in paints.” 

So she had trailed through their little 
paradise like the serpent through Eden, 
leaving discontent behind her. 

In the end, the young wife had pre- 
vailed upon Ansel leave his 
beloved art for a short time. 

“It will be only for a year or so, 
Ansel,” she had urged. “Just till we 
have something laid by. You'll paint 
better if you are on your feet finan- 
cially.” 

So had begun the slavish grind that 
had ended only with his life. There 
had been always one more thing to be 
gained before he went back to the work 
of his heart—one more social advantage 
to be grasped—one more stratum of 
luxury to be attained. In the end his 
dreams had been submerged beneath 
the muddy tide of their ambitions. 


(sage to 
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She had been blind—asleep! Now 
she was cruelly awake. 

In uncontrollable agitation, she rose 
and, going to the window, flung it wide 
open. The chill air of the room seemed 
stifling. 

The gray embers of the day had lit 
to a sudden fire with the sunset. The 
roofs and the spires of the city were 
glowing. The very air seemed aflame. 

The fiery color jarred on her mood 
like a discordant note. She turned away 
to the deeper gloom of the room. 

The still figure on the bed confronted 
her with new surprise. The living An- 
sel of long ago had been so vividly in 
her thought that she had forgotten the 
dead Ansel lying so quiet under the 
shrouding sheet. 

Was this the end? The end of love 
—of dreams—of striving after things 
really worth while? Had she robbed 
him of his only chance? 

As if she hoped to find the answer in 
his dead face, she bent over and drew 
down the sheet. 

That marble mask was not Ansel, nor 
any one she had ever known! The 
white seal of finality that Death’s un- 
compromising fingers leave behind them 
was stamped deep on the closed eyelids, 
the unsmiling lips. 

It looked stern—accusing. 

She sank down beside the bed, sob- 
bing out her grief—her love—her wish 
to die, too! 

“God! What have fF done?’ she 
cried. And still the question throbbed 
and beat in her heart like the refrain 
to an insistent tune: “Is this the end?” 

Again she rose and bent over the 
dead man, her hands outstretched in 
anguished appeal. 

The sunset flared into sudden flame. 
Its glow danced in the room like living 
fire. 

She caught her breath. 

Through the tears that blurred her 
vision, she saw—not the marble mask, 
sealed with Death’s inexorable seal— 
but the face of a little lad, transfigured 
with the glory of the sunrise, glowing 
with dreams — hopes — aspirations — 
looking, not to the end, but to a still 
more radiant beginning! 
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Cupid Blows a Bubble 


By Mae C. Holt 


ATRICIA,” I began. 
“Yes, Tony,” sweetly en- 
couraged Patricia. 
“I was about to ask you, 
Patricia, if you will marry 


“IT will not,” said Patricia. 

“How times do change!” I mourned. 

“T hope,” began Patricia loftily, “you 
don’t mean to insinuate that I ever 


“T insinuate nothing. Insinuate, Pa- 
tricia, is an ugly word. I shall not want 
you to use such expressions when we 
are married, But, as | was saying, how 
times do change! A generation past, if 
I had asked you to marry me, you 
would have waited only long enough to 
murmur, ‘Ask father,’ before fainting 
in my arms.” 

“You are insulting,” said Patricia. 
“A generation ago I, at least, was in my 
cradle.” 

“Perhaps,” I retorted quickly, “you 
mean to insinuate that I was old enough 

“Tnsinuate is an ugly word;’’ gloated 
Patricia. “But isn’t the lake beautiful 
this morning?” 

“Beautiful,” | 
ire you waving, Patricia ?” 


“To Jack Cummings 


agreed. “To whom 


He is in that 
green canoe.” 

“Tsn’t that his Mary 
him?” and I sat up interestedly. 
“Yes,” answered Patricia. 

you adore red hair?” 

“T do,” I confessed ardently. 

“T meant Jack’s,” said Patricia scorn- 
fully. 

“IT meant Mary’s,” I confessed meek- 
ly. 

“T didn’t know you called her by her 
first name,” said Patricia, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“What?” I protested. “You leave 
me alone for two weeks with a glori- 

10 


sister with 


“Don’t 


ous, red-haired girl, who never finds 
fault with me, who even considers me 
witty, and , 

“She is a cat,” said Patricia. 

“Since you have introduced the sub- 
ject, Patricia, | cannot refrain from re- 
marking that her brother must belong 
to the cat family, too. But they are 
rowing this way!” 

“Yes,” said Patricia. 
for a row with Jack.” 

“How fortunate!” I murmured. 

“Why?” queried Patricia 
ciously. 

“It will save me a trip to the hotel,” 
I explained. ‘You see, I am going for 
a walk with Mary.” 

“How thoughtful of her to come up 
here for you,” said Patricia sweetly. 

“You are spiteful, Patricia,” I ad 
monished gently. “But once more, be- 
fore they reach the bank—will you 
marry me?” 

“Yes,” cried Patricia. 
ring. Quickly!” 

ae most 

snapped up like 
hardly modest. 
know I have a ring?” 
Don't you suppose I can see 
it bulging out of your pocket? Please, 
dear, dear Tony! I want Mary to see 
me wearing it.” Then, wiggling it back 
and forth on her finger, she cried gay 
ly: “Oh, good morning, Jack! Mary, 
don’t you want to take me back to the 
hotel with you? Tony says he wants 
Jack to play golf with him. Oh, 
Tony, wait just one second!” 

Was she going to kiss me _ before 
them both? I was torn between pride 
and embarrassment. But I needn't 
have been, for Patricia, putting her lips 
very close to my ear, only whispered: 

“T'll give you back your ring this 
evening, Tony!” 


“T am going 


susp1i- 


“Give me the 


disconcerting to be 
this, Patricia. It’s 
Besides, how do you 


is 


“Silly! 
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AVI.—GRAY CATS 


No mere mortal has the right 

To carry that exalted air; 

Best people are not angels quite : 

While—not the worst of people’s ee scare 


devil. 


The 


his cocktail glass. And then 

he betrayed—not to say out- 

raged—his excellent antece- 

dents and upbringing by star- 
ing with all his eyes across the crowded 
hotel dining room. 

“My dear Jack!” said his wife, in 
that mild tone with which a certain 
type of woman can flick the nerves as 
with a whip. 

“I—I beg your pardon, Clarisse!” he 
exclaimed, hastily gulping down the 
Martini, olive and all. His comely, un 
complex face was deeply flushed, and 
he rattled his spoon in his soup plate. 

“Awfully hot in here, isn’t it?” he 
remarked, in a hopeful tone. 

But Mrs. Rivers was regarding him 
with a perplexed and speculative frown. 
She was a cool, gentle, well-dressed 
woman, with possibilities that she did 
not take the trouble to advertise. She 
looked casually around and saw a pe- 
culiarly lovely woman, in a misty-gray 
dress, sweeping down the room between 
the little tables. As soon as she had 
inventoried the woman, she turned 
swiftly back to her husband. He was 
looking at the beaiitiful woman in gray, 
and the woman was looking at him, 


Pippa Passes. 


moment, however. She 
sailed calmly on, and Rivers choked 
into his tumbler. Neither had bowed; 
it was, however, obvious that they had 
known each other. One might even go 
a step farther, and surmise that they 
had known each other rather well. 

The wonderful gray gown swept 
slowly ‘to a table not far distant. 
Against an accidentally effective back- 
ground of potted palm trees, the wom 
an’s clear, pearl-white profile was traced 
as if in chalk. 

“What an 
said Mrs. Rivers gently 
gazing steadily at her husband. 

He gave up his futile efforts at dis 
sembling. “Yes,” he said. “She’s sup 
posed to be a bit of a beauty.” 

“Curious coloring—that deep ~ red 
hair,” remarked Clarisse. “When did 
you know her, Jack?” 

“Oh, years and years ago—before I 
met you. She hasn’t changed much, 
though- x» 

Clarisse Rivers smiled at the singu- 
larly male naiveté of that “before | 
met you.” It admitted so many things! 

“An early affair?’ she commented 
sweetly. “I quite understand.” 

He flushed even more darkly. 


Only for a 


woman !”’ 
was now 


unusual-looking 
She 


“Hang 
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it—you don't!” he blurted. “She's not a 
bit what you think she is. She’s a 
charming woman, and she’s done more 
good in her life than—than 

“Than I, for instance!’’ suggested 
Clarisse, with no touch of malice. 
“Very likely! I never did care for 
philanthropy. It’s nearly always the 
last resort for—women with pasts 
Oh, here is Mr. Morrill!” 

Rivers scowled and frowned. 

“Confounded young brute!” he 
grumbled. “Oh—er—how are you, 
Morrill? Have a drink?” 

“Thanks; just had one with that 
cracked globe-trotter over there. For- 
get his name, but he seems to have 
known some of my people in the Dark 
Ages. Don’t mind if I smoke, Mrs. 
Rivers ?” 

She shook her head, looking at him 
through lazy, half-shut eyes. Her 
brown hair was satin smooth and ex- 
quisitely dressed. Her gray gown fitted 
perfectly; her lips, a trifle thinly cut, 
but warmly red, were smiling very 
slightly. She was a perfect specimen 


of her type—the sort of woman who 
takes for amusement the chances that 
a richer. nature takes for great emo- 


tions. 

It is-a curious, though veritable, fact 
—De Kock made it immortal in a para- 
graph—that the more profoundly a 
woman feels, the less effective she is, 
It is your experimentalist 
woman’s ardor be 
she may well be 


emotionally. 
who scores. If a 
thoroughly awakened, 
apped of outward demonstration; but 
if she remain calm herself, there are 
almost no lengths to which her explora- 
tory instinct may not lead her. 

Rivers, though he trusted his wife, 
had a queer qualm of discomfort as he 
saw the look on her face as she glanced 
at Ralph Morrill between her half- 
closed lids. The qualm was so acute 
that he rose abruptly, and, acting on 
some wild impulse, said: 

“I’m going over to speak to Mrs, 
Carpenter. See you later.”’ 

Clarisse permitted her brown eyes to 
open a little wider; then, with her char- 
acteristically inscrutable little smile, she 
looked back to Morrill. 
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“A pretty woman, isn’t she?” she re- 
marked softly. 

“Ts she?” he said. He could not take 
his eyes from her face. 

Meanwhile, Rivers, with a deference 
that was close to being exaggerated, 
was bowing over. Pippa Carpenter's 
slim hand. 

“It’s been a long time.” 

She spoke first. Her purple-blue 
eyes were a little wistful. Pippa had 
never been able to dismiss an old love 
affair as she threw away old clothes. 
Some glamour, some essence of ro- 
mance, seemed forever to cling to her 
memories of it. Jack Rivers had once 
held a place in her life; it was from 
that remote corner of things that he 
seemed to speak to her now, clothed in 
an ancient robe of sentiment. 

“Pippa he said. “Oh, I dare 
say I sound like an awful rotter when 
I dare to call you that—now! But— 
do you knowgwhat I mean?—I always 
believed in you, somehow.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Carpenter 
simply, meeting his eyes without em- 
barrassment. 

In an odd way, her very simplicity 
seemed to put Rivers less at his ease. 
He was not a clever man, or a par- 
ticularly good one, but he was honest, 
in his way. His thick mouth tightened 
to a hard line, even as his eyes paid 
Pippa his tribute in gentle homage. 

“Please don’t take it nastily,” he 
pleaded. “It—it means an awful lot 
to me—the way / mean it—only—I 
haven’t the hang of saying it right! 
Look here!” He paused, while he 
seemed to be gathering courage. “My 
—my wife’s a no-end good sport—for a 
woman. I—want you to meet her.” 

“Thank you,” Philippa said again. 
“Do you mind telling me why you are 
doing this ?” 

“T—don’t know,” said Rivers, rather 
blankly. “I—don’t know. But 
Oh, darn it all! A woman ought to be 
judged by what she is! And I guess 
you'll stack up to anybody’s class—I— 
I mean about meeting my wife ad 

“Thank you—for the third time,” 
said Pippa. Suddenly she straightened 
up, with her odd little quick breath; 
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every one knew that half gasp of 
Pippa’s—it came only when she was 
excited and deeply moved. “I should 
like to meet your wife—now!”’ she said. 

Rivers paused just a moment; he 
knew that he must make good, and he 
was not sure that he would be able to. 
With a boy’s awkwardness, he nodded, 
without looking at her. 

“Sure!” he said, and turned away. 

“Wait! said Mrs. Carpenter. She 
was determined to give him time. “After 
dinner I shall be in the music room just 
off the conservatory. If your—wife— 
cares to meet me, she will find me 
there.” 

Half an hour later, Pippa. sitting in 
the music room, and listefiing to the 
Viennese waltzes from the stringed 
band at the farther end, saw a curious 
and significant little comedy. It took 
place in the corner of the room that 
was devoted to small tables, laden with 
coffee and liqueurs. She, could almost 
have transcribed what Mrs. Rivers was 
saying: “Why should I care to meet 
one of your old—friends ?” 

Rather than meet Rivers on so ig- 
nominious a_ return, Philippa rose 
hastily, and moved to an obscure alcove 
near a window, where he would not be 
likely to find her scon. 

She sat quite motionless, with all 
sensation, all thought blotted out ex- 
cept a vague gratitude for the fresh 
night air that came so softly in through 
the open window. A woman who had 
outlived a thousand emotions, she was 
yet a prey to them; living as intensely 
as ever, suffering perhaps a trifle more 
because of her augmented capacity for 
pain. It seemed to her that in Clarisse 
Rivers’ slight she had died a dozen 
deaths. Not that she valued the social 
recognition of Jack Rivers’ wife—but 
as woman to woman! Ah, there was 
where it hurt! Mrs. Rivers was in a 
position to draw her skirts aside; and 
Mrs. Carpenter was not in a position 
to resent it, except in her own sore 
heart. 

She started suddenly, as if she had 
been called, though no one near her 
had spoken. 

A tall man was standing beside her, 
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with a small cup of black coffee in one 
hand, and a liqueur glass of cognac in 
the other. He was smiling down at 
her in a kindly, humorous way. 

“Take the demi-tasse first,” he said 
conversationally. “And the brandy is 
really worth while. I couldn’t get the 
proper sort of punch cup to serve it in, 
but I went to the bar and picked out 
the brand myself.” 

Philippa stared at him. He was 
broad-shouldered and sparely built, 
with a strong, deeply lined face, and 
wonderfully clear, gray eyes. 

His simple and entirely courteous in- 
formality disarmed her. With a direct- 
ness that matched his own, she said, as 
she took the cup: “Thanks. Who are 
you?” 

“A world wanderer,’ he returned; 
“interested in the game of life, as lived 
both by myself and others. Ready for 
the cognac?” ’ 

Pippa emptied the tiny glass and 
handed both that and the cup back to 
him. He stood looking down at them. 

“Why?” she asked. 

He shrugged his big shoulders, “I 
was interested,” he said. 

For an instant some keener feeling 
flashed into his eyes; then he looked 
away quickly, as if afraid she would 
notice it. 

On the other side of the room, Mrs. 
Rivers was leaning languidly back in 
an armchair. At her side sat a clean- 
shaven, good-looking, young fellow 
with close-cropped yellow hair. He 


was fanning her, as he gazed dat her in- 


Clarisse was looking her best. 

‘A subtle woman!” commented the 
world wanderer, following Philippa’s 
eyes. ‘More dangerous than if she 
were what the world calls bad. She has 
poor Morrill hard and fast!” 

“The boy with her now?” 

“Yes. Don’t you know him?” 

She shook her head. 

“Want to?” 

“Not particularly.” She turned wea 
ily to the window, and the soft night 
outside. “J am tired of men!” 

He laughed very gently. “Am I dis- 
missed ?” 


“Why—no!” 


tently. 


rejoined Mrs. Carpen- 
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“T hadn't thought of 


ter, with a start. 
you in that way!” 

The world wanderer raised his thick, 
black eyebrows. The echo of his laugh- 
ter was still in his voice as he said: 
“So you don’t think of me as a man! 
Then I am dismissed!” All at once a 
curiously grave, intimate look came 
into his eyes. “Life is a battle,’ he 
said. “But the battle is to the strong. 
Good night. You are not angry with 
me for speaking to you?” 

“No.” 

He hesitated a moment, then said: 
“T wish you would save Morrill. I 
think he’s worth it. His people are the 
right sort.” 

“Save him! From what?” 

He glanced across the room. 

“Oh, is she that sort of woman!” ex- 
claimed Philippa, enlightened. “No— 
wanderer—-I don’t think it is my par- 
ticular obligation to save Mr.—Mor- 
rill, isn’t it?” 

“Good night again,” said the world 
wanderer. 

“You're going? 

“Not good-by. 
meet again.” 

“Who knows?” 
faintly. 

“I do!” And with the briefest of 
bows, he turned and left her. 

At one end of the long music room 
was a conservatory, stocked with exotic 
plants. More than once Pippa had taken 
refuge there from garrulous old ladies 
and the eternal stringed band. Now, 
with an odd and inexplicable sense of 
and desolation in her heart, she 
rose and made her way to the green, 
and quiet, and fragrance of the retreat. 
She noticed, idly enough, as she crossed 
the ten feet between her chair and the 
conservatory .door, that Mrs. Rivers 
and Morrill had disappeared. Rivers 
she had not seen for twenty minutes. 

Inside the hothouse the air was: faint 
and sickly sweet. The dampness was 
the dampness of the mist that rises 
from marshes. In that warm, moist 
dimness, lighted only by a low-burning 
Chinese lantern, it was difficult to see 
at first. Then—she saw! 

And, seeing, she retreated with soft 


Good-by !” 


We are going to 


she said, smiling 
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steps. For a man and a woman were 
sitting on the rustic bench that an 
zsthetic proprietor had placed there. 
All about were palms, and roses, and 
lilies. Wrapped in perfume and dusk, 
the two were clasped close in an em- 
brace that evidently had deafened them 
to the opening door. 

Pippa Carpenter, with her instant ins 
stinct to shield love and lovers, shrank 
toward the wall and averted her eyes. 
But even in that moment, the door from 
the music room opened once more, less 
gently, and the big frame of Jack 
Rivers loomed there. 

The broad bar of light streamed 
sharply on to the two figures on the 
bench. The clean-cut features of young 
Ralph Morrill flashed into view; the 
woman, with a smothered cry, hid her 
face against his shoulder. There was 
nothing to be seen of her but a wave 
of silver-gray chiffon. 

“T'll talk to you in ftve minutes, Mor- 
rill,’ Rivers said harshly, and left the 
conservatory. He had not seen Phil- 
ippa. 

When the door had closed again, she 
walked quietly toward the two, who sat 
trembling before the alternatives that 
confronted them. Clarisse Rivers 
raised her white face, and Pippa’s very 
soul shook before the revelation there. 
Morrill got up from the bench, and, 
with his hands in his pockets, turned 
his back. For a full moment no one 
spoke or moved. 

The two women looked at each other 

one of those deep and candid looks 
that are unusual between women ex- 
cept in moments when unexpected 
crises tear away their masks. In that 
moment the reputable and_ respected 
wife knew Mrs. Carpenter to be a bet- 
ter woman than herself. And Pippa, 
seeing the weakness that lay beneath 
that cool and self-contained exterior, 
felt a rush of pity that carried away 
upon its generous flood all thought 
either of resentment or of blame. 

“What—what are you going to do?” 
asked Mrs. Rivers, with the piteous 
simplicity of a child. Her hands were 
hanging limply at her sides. She seemed 
too broken even for the tenseness of a 
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great emotion. Violent desperation had 
gone out of her, with dignity. She 
looked, as she felt, as if she were past 
caring; as if her ignominy were too 
complete to admit of the torment of 
effort or appeal. 

Gently Philippa lifted her hands and 

held them in her own. 
- “Sit down,” she said, drawing the 
drooping figure quietly to the rustic 
*bench from which the woman _ had 
risen. Mrs. Rivers shuddered once, and 
then sat still. Her eyes, wide and 
hopeless, never left Pippa’s. The scent 
of the flowers was almost overpower- 
ing; the air, heavy and damp, pressed 
upon the senses. In the rosy, artificial 
twilight of the conservatory, Pippa 
could just see the other woman's white 
face and those waiting eyes. 

She herself did not sit down, 
stood between Clarisse and the 
into the music room. 

Morrill took a step nearer the two 
women. He was looking almost as un- 
comfortable as he felt. 

say, you know——” he 
heavily. 

Mrs. Carpenter cut 
“Don't talk,” she said. “You may be 
heard by—some one.” Then she bent 
over Mrs. Rivers, and said, gently and 
steadily: “If I save you, will you— 
give it up?” 

She heard the faintest, gasping sob. 

“Oh, God, yes!” whispered Clarisse. 
“But you can’t—you can’t! He—saw!” 

Philippa drew a long breath. “He 
saw,” she repeated. “But it is quite 
dark in here. -And—we are both wear- 
ing gray gowns.” 

Mrs. Rivers clutched violently at her 
hands. “Wh—what do you mean?” she 
breathed. 

“In the dusk all cats are gray,” 
quoted Philippa, smiling gently, if a 
trifle bitterly; neither man nor woman 
saw the smile, for her back was toward 
the Chinese lantern, “Mrs. Rivers, you 
have everything to lose—your husband’s 
love, your friends’ respect, you own fu- 
ture. I, on the contrary, have—nothing. 
Your husband is in that room waiting 
for you to come out. You must not 
come out—not for a long time. 


but 
door 


began 


him — short. 
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woman who comes out must come out 
with Mr. Morrill. And—never forget 
this—it is that woman whom Mr. 
Rivers+saw !” 

Clarisse was crying quietly. 

“Don’t!” said Pippa, and stooped to 
kiss her. “Don’t, my dear! You’ve 
got what so very, very few women get 
—another chance. Most of us, if we 
make mistakes, must live and die with 
them, or go on struggling, and drifting, 
and choking, in the whirlpools, and the 
tidal waves, finding no islands, no shoal 
places—nothing except fresh mistakes! 
But you’ve the one big chance that can 
be given to any one—a new beginning. 
By and by, when you walk out of here, 
walk out a free woman, with the past 
blotted out. And don’t repent! That 
way madness lies—not the madness of 
the brain, but the madness of the heart, 
the madness of the soul She 
checked herself, and laughed a little, 
very softly, and very sadly. “Good- 
by,’ she said. “I'll be leaving here by 
the late train. Mr. Morrill?” 

The man moved forward with low- 
ered head. 

“Look here,” he muttered. 
game to take my share of this 

“Speak lower!” said Mrs. Carpenter 
sharply. 

“T mean,” he bungled on, “it isn’t 
fair to let f 

Without further 
open the door. 

After the quiet and half light of the 

hothouse, the music room looked exag- 
‘ratedly brilliant. 
Directly in front of them stood Jack 
Rivers. He was dead white, but a light 
leaped into his eyes when he saw the 
woman who was with Morrill. 

Mrs. Carpenter turned to her escort. 
“Good night,” she said. simply; and, 
flushing darkly, he walked away. 

With an indefinable sense of defiance, 
she met the eyes of Jack Rivers. 

“Well?” she said. 

He looked at her. “I was sorry that 
my wife didn’t care to meet you,” he 
said. “But now I am—glad.” 

Holding her head high, and walking 
with a firm step, Pippa crossed the 
bright and crowded room, Just as she 
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words, she flung 
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was leaving it, on her way to the stair- 
way leading to her own quarters, she 
encountered the world wanderer. As 
if he could speak with her soul in a 
language that did not need to be trans- 
muted into words, he said at once: 

“You are going away?” 

She lifted her eyes to meet his. 
Something of her disconsolate mood 
must have showed there, for his look 
was almost tender. 

“Do you remember Kipling’s Gray 
Wolf 2” she asked, and quoted: 


“Where shall we lair to-day 
He caught her up: 


“For to-morrow we follow new trails! 


“We shall meet again soon; I am not 
afraid of that. I only ask: Do you go 
west or east?” 

“West!” she said. 
new worlds! So far west that—— 

“That you reach the East!” he sup- 


“\WWVest—west—to 


” 


never forget, meanwhile, that the battle 
is to the strong!” 

They faced each other in the ornate 
commonplace hotel corridor. 

“T don’t feel—strong!’’ 
mured. 

“Dear lady, you are!” he said. 

It seemed to her that his gray eyes 
blazed with a fire more fervent and 
more clear than that of the stars them- 
selves. 

“What does it all mean?’ 
pered. 

He smiled down at her. It was as if 
he were caressing her with his heart 
and spirit. She seemed to feel his hand 
upon her, lightly, lovingly—though he 
had never touched her. 

“What does it mean?” 
again, beneath her breath. 

He caught her between his hands, 
but held her three inches away from 
him. 

“Ll let you—guess!” he said. 


she mu 


’ 


she whis- 


she asked 


She went upstairs in a mist of moon- 


plemented. “That’s enough. TI shall 
beams. 


follow you, and I'll find you. And 


Pe. 


EBB TIDE 


O TO go back to thé desolate spaces— 
Sea-blown mist over long low sand— 

A lapping tide, and a wind in our faces 
And, dusk behind us, the blowthy land. 

Sultry stars, and a beacon flaring. 
Shearing the dusk with a blade of light. 

Paving a way for my true love’s faring— 
A golden way, through a silver night. 


You came from the west with a star above you, 
Came, straight as the light where it’ clove the mist, 
To swear in the dew and the dusk: “I love you!” 
The tide ran full, as we kept our tryst. 
* * * * 
Ebb tide waits on the full of the flowing— 
Death waits on the wind, if it veer not and turn— 
In the daylight stark, we must reap our sowing, 
Nor reck of the mists, where the soft stars burn. 
MartHA McCutiocH-WILLIAMs. 
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#T seems to be the custom now 
in New York to leave most of 
the important productions un- 
til after the holidays; then 
they come on with a rush. 

Not that all the important ones turn 
out as deserving of the adjective; by 
no means. However, this season shows 


a few hopeful signs in a smattering of 


romanticism and one or two sincere 
dramas dealing with unfurbelowed, 
primitive emotions and scenes befitting 
them. These signs-give us hope that 
our stage may be on the upward trend 
toward nature again, about to cease 
from lurid sensationalism, and the bold 
and boresome pseudo-drama in which 
“virtue” is preached through the mouth 
of vice. 

Because Barrie is not only knighted, 
but also titled among the heart’s immor- 
tals, we should perhaps deal with his 
offering first; though it be to lament 
that the beloved author has given us 
so disappointing a thing as “The Legend 
of Leonora.” If we had known that 
he was to dabble in farce and burlesque, 
to treat ostensibly real and modern 
characters in the spirit of that sublime 
bard who wrote “Hey diddle diddle, the 
cat and the fiddle,” we could have 
adapted ourselves perhaps. As it is, we 
only feel that the play is a long way 
from being Bernard Shaw; and only 
Shaw is satisfactory in the type of en- 
tertainment that requires really more 
impudence than anything else. We can- 


By A FIRST NIGHTER 





not altogether love our Barrie in the 
role of a gentle buffoon. 

Miss Maude Adams draws her usual 
following, of course; but there are those 
who say: “Ah, but! You should have 
seen Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Leo- 
nora.” And that we can believe; for 
the role makes a positive demand for 
beauty, for fascination, and for the dul- 
cet voice. 

“Sari” is one of those musical come- 
dies that sometimes happen; all too 
rarely. It is not a bit like ‘The Choco- 
late Soldier,” except that it is as good, 
as clever, as tuneful, and as generally 
bewitching. 

Little Mizzi Hajos has made an im- 
mense hit in the leading role. She ap- 
pears as a gypsy-blooded peasant maid 
in just the dress you have seen on little 
Hun and Polish children in the foreign 
districts of your own State or city— 
the plain little frock and the big ging- 
ham pinafore covering it; the hair 
sleeked back, without the tiniest strand 
escaping to curl, and divided into lit- 
tle plaits so tightly woven that they 
stick out with their own tension; and 
peasant shoes and stockings. In this 
garb she has made a success that is too 
big for even the electric signs to record 
justly. It is natural; and nature is such 
a novelty on Broadway. 

Billie Burke is appearing successfully 
in an irritating play, by Somerset 
Maugham, called “The Land of Prom- 
ise.” Mr. Maugham came over from 
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London and spent three months in the 
Canadian Northwest collecting data and 
atmosphere. It all goes well enough 
with you if you don’t care about either 
correct atmosphere of place, or the hu- 
man verities. It is such nonsense—this 
notion of Eastern and London play- 
wrights that they can make a Westerner 
with a pair of overalls, a coat of tan, 
and a wrist-slung ieather whip. This 
writer remembers mirthfully some of 
the notices of “The Virginian,” and 
“The Great Divide,” in Western cities 
—how the San Francisco press, in par- 
ticular, foamed at the mouth. “The 
Land of Promise” is calculated to 
arouse the same feelings in a Western 
Canadian. And Miss Burke does noth- 
ing to’ quiet them. 

It is dangerous to have enthusiasms ; 
they lead to exaggerated statements. 
Yet, realizing this, I feel I must say that 
“Change” appeals to me as the best 
play written in English, and produced, 
in many seasons. This play, by J. O. 
Francis, won the prize offered by Lord 
Howard de Walden, for the best Welsh 
Evidently the 


play by a Welsh author. 
judges were men of critical fitness. 

The play has literary distinction, tech- 
nical excellence, genuine and thorough 


character drawing, and it shows a 
deeply poetic understanding of emo- 
tional conflict. If it were worthily 
acted throughout, its power over the 
feelings of an audience would be little 
short of terrific. As presented by the 
Welsh company, it is very nicely done 
in a very well-trained amateur style, 
which never reaches the heights or 
sounds the depths that the author has 
signified in his drama, and left there to 
be unveiled by the revelational art of 
acting. 

The scene is the vale of Aberpandy, 
1 coal section of Glamorgan, Wales. 
There is a strike among the miners ; evi- 
dently it is the first great clash between 
capital and labor in that district. But 
the spectator is not beseiged with pro or 
con socialistic arguments. The author 
proves that he is an artist and not a 
propagandist by showing that the heart 
of humanity is a universal thing and 
bigger than class or class struggle, big- 
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ger than family and family strife, big- 
ger than the whole conflict of past ideals 
with the onrushing future. 

He puts the actualities, the concrete 
facts, of life in their proper place, as 
secondary; and sets above them na- 
ture, the common feelings of men, their 
dumb aspirations, their groping desires. 
In this point, even Galsworthy falls be- 
low him. 

We saw Galsworthy’s 
really wonderfully acted; if the play 
had been a corpse, Mr. Ames’ cast 
would have infused life into it. The 
Welsh company does little more than 
elocute the lines of “Change.” It is the 
play, alone, unaided, that grips. It sends 
you away feeling, thinking, for days, 
and forever after studying life and man- 
kind with new sight. Even if it does 
not live on the boards to reach your 
town, get a printed copy and enjoy it. 

We are shown the world-wide con- 
flict through the focus of one family 
in one little cottage room. John Price 
is a collier; he is an old-fashioned 
Welshman, a bit fanatical in his theol- 
ogy, and marked deep with the Welsh 
characteristics of pride, obstinacy, and 
the passions that burn on relentlessly, 
inextinguishably, and are never tem- 
pered by time. 

His wife, Gwen, is of the same sort, 
except for the mellowing influence of 
maternity. She is unlettered, and her 
whole life is bound up in her three 
sons—John Henry, Lewis, and Gwilym. 

The old parents have worked, and 
scrimped, and sacrificed, from the time 
the boys were born, to be able to give 
them education. It rings in your ears 
poignantly, that Wels h cry: “Oh, if 
I’d only ’ad a bit o’ schoolin’ !” This 
gift of gifts the Prices have given to 
their children. 

When the play begins, they are wait- 
ing the return of John Henry, who has 
been studying for the ministry. His 
father’s lifelong ambition—to hear a 
son of his preaching in Horeb Chapel— 
is about to be realized. 

This modifies somewhat the two 
griefs they have experienced in their 
other childern. Gwilym is frail, and, 
to prolong his life, they must send him 


“The Pigeon” 
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to Australia. Lewis has turned social- 
ist and labor orator and agnostic, and 
the fanatical father has all but turned 
him out of the house. 

It is Gwilym whe smoothes the way 
for domestic harmony, and always in- 
terposes his own gentleness and tender 
understanding of both viewpoints, and 
saves the family unity. Gwilym has 
never been strong enough to work. He 
has been his mother’s constant compan- 
ion, “always about the house,” as she 
says pitifully, thinking what her lonely 
days will be without him. He is “‘a bit 
of a poet,” as he expresses it, when 
seeking for the reason why he can un- 
derstand the old folks in their dogged 
narrowness, while his brothers cannot. 

At the close of the first act, word 
comes that John Henry has forsaken 
the ministry. It is a crushing blow to 
old John Price. The mother’s worst 
heartache, in this instance, is for the 
father’s disappointment. | Whatever 


John Henry has done, he is her boy, 
and he is coming home to her. 
To put the incidents briefly in their 


order, the father is unable to recognize 
ideals of conduct that differ from his 
own. So he turns John Henry out of 
the house and blinks in amazement, as 
if he had received a sudden blow, when 
his wife cries at him: “I hate you.” 
It is the first time it has even faintly 
dawned upon him that Gwen regards 
the children as hers individually, not 
only as his. 

Then the strike comes to a climax. 
The masters try to bring in nonunion 
men, and the soldiers come to protect 
them. The striker§ resist, and Lewis 
is sent for to come down and talk to the 
men, because he is the only one who 
has a great power over them. He 
climbs on a wall to talk to them, to 
control them from violence. Gwilym, 
seeing him in danger, springs up to pull 
him back. The soldiers fire, and Gwilym 
is killed. 

We are told all this by the women— 
the mother and Cousin Lizzie Ann— 
who see it from the window. This 
scene is a superb bit of writing; for, 
though it is most inadequately acted, the 
impression of what has just happened 
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down the hill is so vivid that one seems 
to have seen every terrible detail of it. 
The mother gives vent to the Celtic 
death wail, and falls to the ground. 

The last act shows us the home five 
weeks later, on the day Gwilym was to 
have sailed for Australia. Lewis has 
not gone back to work, though the strike 
is ended. The agony of his brother’s 
death is upon him. He feels that the 
very hills voicelessly cry “murderer” as 
he passes. He is all Celt in his way of 
taking the tragedy. Justly or unjustly, 
it has seared his heart with the brand 
of Cain. And at last his father speaks 
it aloud: “The brand of Cain.” 

The mother’s feeble hands cannot 
hold him. He tells her he cannet, dare 
not, stay. He sets sail for Australia. 

“It’s no use, mother. I’m a haunted 
man. Always I can see it—the crowd, 
the soldiers, the stones flyin’ through 
the air, blood on a soldier’s face. Then 
the shot—and Gwilym’s lyin’ there at 
my feet, dead. It wasn’t my fault. But 
I can hear them all sayin’ it silently, as 
I’m walkin’ the streets: ‘There goes the 
man who killed his brother,’ and | won- 
der why they don’t speak it. 

“Now, at last he’s said it. And it 
seems easier now it’s said. But I can't 
go on here. He'd be sayin’ it to me 
again, and always his face would be 
sayin’ it. Till I’d go mad with it at 
last, and kill him. I’m goin’—out there 
where there’s no hills to keep a man re- 
memberin’.” 

The mother is left alone moaning: 
“Not one left—not one!” 

Interwoven with this relentlessly true 
tragedy is comedy as genuine and vera- 
cious. We have Lizzie Ann, and Isaac 
Pugh, the village gossip; and the unc- 
tuous character of Cockney Sam, the 
railway guard, whose speeches are a 
rich joy. It is not humor intruded 
merely for comic.relief, this humorous 
Sam. It is character uttering its philos- 
ophy after its own method; and what 
he has to say contributes vitally to the 
meaning of the drama as a whole. 

To my mind the play is superior to 
the Hauptmann village plays and 
Strindberg’s “Miss Julia” to which it 
has been compared, because, though 
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tragic, it is not sordid. In short, it is 
not the tragedy of degeneration, but of 
struggling aspiration. The tide of feel- 
ing runs so strongly out that at last it 
encounters a stray wind of hope and 
mounts; the last effect on you is of 
something inspiring, even optiniistic. 

Every speech of the clean-cut dia- 
logue is pointed straight and swift to 
its purpose; there is that economy of 
utterance which only an artist knows 
how to employ. Whether we take it 
only literally, or also as symbolical of 
art’s benignancy, it is very beautiful, 
this idea of Gwilym—the young man 
who is too frail of body for the actual- 
ities of labor and strife, but who under- 
stands both sides, and smoothes the way 
for his father and brothers to meet ; and 
at last in the crisis, which he cannot 
avert, gives his life for his brother. 

This Welsh author has achieved what 
no one else has done; he has given us 
a play dealing with the class struggle 
and with the conflict between old and 
new that is upheaving.the social world 
now—a play dealing with present-day 
ferment-—that is at the same time a 
genuine work of art. If it wrings your 
heart with its tragedy, yet it gives you 
something bigger than the tragedy— 
“Standeth God within the Shadow.” 
That realization stays with you. 

The four scenes are set in the living 
room of the cottage purposely—to pre- 
sent the tragedies * attendant on 
change within the room of dear in- 
timacy that most means “home,” that 
you may recognize more poignantly 
how that home is being destroyed by 
the sons’ blind impulse toward progress 
and the father’s equally blind opposition 
to it. Following this same subtle, but 
intensely potent method, the culminating 
tragedy of the strike, the murder of 
Gwilym, is-not staged before your eyes 
as a theatrical actuality, but is visual- 
ized for you through the agony of the 
mother. 

Not the least wonderful thing in this 
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play is the way it presents motherhood. 
We see Gwen bereft of her sons, not 
only by change, but by the command 
of her husband, who is master of his 
house, and master of her who bore 
sons to belong to him, to the man who 
cannot know one tithe of her love, her 
sacrifice, or the agony of ler loss, 
Neither sons nor husband take her into 
account. She is only Maternity—bear- 
ing children in obedience to earth im- 
pulses she does not understand, only 
to see those earth impulses devour them 
out of her arms. 

A new Scotch comedy, “Kitty Mac- 
Kay” has caught on after a struggle. It 
is a prettily costumed affair, with just 
enough story to enable Kitty to be win- 
some and cannie, and to give some de- 
lightful kirk elders and deacons full op- 
portunity to invoke our mirth with their 
religious discussions. 

Another play of charm and mirth is 
“Young Wisdom” in which the Talia- 
ferro sisters jointly star. It is a slim 


affair, in which a young girl of ultra- 
modern and rather alarnting ideas is 
frightened out of them by being forced 


to live up to them. There are amusing 
complications thrown in; and, wisely, 
no severe histrionic demands are made 
upon the Taliaferros. 

“Omar, the Tentmaker,” is an at- 
tempt to make a drama of the Rubaiyat 
by the introduction of “Thou” from the 
perpetually quoted quatrain; also the 
“jug of wine.” It is very beautifully 
staged, and the title rdle is consistently 
acted by Guy Bates Post. The chief 
difficulty is that the author has tried to 
put Omar’s whole life—as conceived by 
him—into one play. In spite of our- 
selves, we became confused. Really it 
is not fair to review “Omar” without 
seeing it a second time. 

If only a few of these things had 
been presented in the three months be- 
fore the holidays, instead of being 
launched, four or five per night, after 
New Year’s! 


’ 


as 





R. H. G. WELLS’ most recent 
novel is not, in our opinion, 
one that is likely to develop 
into a “best seller.” And this 
is because it is a study of a 

rather unique human relationship. 

As a study, it is intensely interesting, 
but probably only to the comparatively 
limited class of people who prefer a 
problem to a story. 

Most readers are likely to feel that 
the'r credulity is overtaxed by the sug- 
gestion that a father would take his 
son into his confidence respecting his 
love affairs. This, however, is the task 
that Mr. Wells has imposed on Stephen 
Stratton, in “The Passionate Friends,” 
published by Harper & Bros. 

All the complications grew out of the 
fact that Lady Mary craved the posi- 
tion that her lover was unable to give 
her, and so, when they might have mar- 
ried and been happy, she refused. 

Stephen says: ‘I wanted to be pub- 
lic about our love, I wanted to be open 
and defiant, and she—hesitated. Sh« 
wanted to be secret. She wanted to 
keep me. But she also wanted to keep 
everything else in her life.” 

So she married Justin, 
was sufficient for her needs, and Ste- 
phen married Rachel More. Mr. Wells 
has apparently sought to convey the 
idea that Stephen loved both women, 
but we must confess that this part of 
Stephen’s narrative is rather vague. 
We are unable to come to a clear un- 
derstanding as to what he wants his 
son to conclude as to his sentiment 
toward the boy’s mother. 

Aside from this single point, there 
is no flaw in the book. It is up fo Mr. 
Wells’ own high standard. 


whose wealth 


Mrs. Harriet T. Comsteck has writ- 
ten another very human and dramatic 
story in “A Son of the Hills,” published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Mrs. Comstock’s last book, it will be 
remembered, “Joyce of the North 
Woods,” told a story of certain phrases 
of life in the lumber regions of the 
Adirondacks. In this new book, she 
has taken for her theme the life 
of the poor whites in the Virginia 
mountains. 

In this last, as in the first, she has 
shown her unusual gift of transferring 
to the printed page a vivid and vital 
picture of the realities of the life she 
describes. Not only that, but, what is 
even more essential to a good story, she 
has selected a plot that is full of :com- 
plications, and has handled it with a 
keen sense of its dramatic possi- 
bilities. 

Evidently she j 
with her hero, Sandy Morley, and fully 
understands his longing to realize the 
standards and aspirations of his ances- 
tors 

The pathos of 


deeply 


sympathizes 


his position, his crav- 
ing for education, the sufferings and 
difficulties encountered and overcome in 
his pursuit of it, constituting the thread 
of the story, all combine to make it one 
of very real human interest. 

He is urged.on and eneouraged by 
Cynthia Walden, who is the girl of 
the story. 

A touch of modernity is given to the 
book in the character of Marcia Lowe, 
a Northern woman and a physician, who 
has come to Lost Hollow to unravel a 
mystery, and occupies much of her time 
in relieving distress, and introducing the 
latest ideas in hygiene. 





FOR BOOK LOVERS 


Harold MacGrath’s new story, “Pid- 
gin Island,” published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, does not show the 
fertility in invention, and the variety 
of action and situation, that he has 
taught us to look for in his yarns? 

He has taken a much longer time 
than is customary for him to get to his 
story, so that when he finally reaches 
it, he is obliged to hurry through it in 
order to keep it within the conventional 
limit of three hundred and odd pages. 

Altogether too much space is wasted 
on the preliminaries of bringing the hero 
and heroine together and in developing 
their love affair, and too little is de- 
voted to the details of the smuggling at 
Pidgin Island; so that the real plot of 
the story is a mere outline in which 
character and events are more or less 
indistinct. 

A chapter or two would have sufficed 
to let the reader know that Jack Cran- 
ford was a member of the secret serv- 
ice, and that Diana Wynne's presence 
at Pidgin Island was shrouded in mys- 
tery. The descriptions of their pursuit 
of the black bass could have been dis- 
pensed with, and more told about 
Michael and Donald Smead, and Fagin 
and Dennison. 

The scene of the story, at the eastern 
end of Lake Ontario, and the plottings 
of the little band of smugglers, offer 
ample opportunity for plenty of excit- 
ing adventure, but the attempt of Mr. 
MacGrath to turn the materials of an 
adventure story into a romantic love 
story has not been attended with happy 
results 

ss ot 

“The Escape of Mr. Trimm” is the 
title of a volume of nine stories, by 
Irvin S. Cobb, published by the George 
H. Doran Company. 

It seems to us that neither the author 
nor the publishers were well advised in 
putting this book on the market. It 
is a generally accepted fact that, with 
a few notable exceptions, a book of 
short storiés, is, as a commercial ven- 
ture at least, a more than questionable 
undertaking. To justify it at all, the 
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collection so offered ought to be con- 
siderably above the average in quality. 

In the case of those contained in the 
present book, this justification is wholly 
lacking. We are given quantity at the 
expense of quality, for the stories are 
wordy and long drawn out. There are 
pages of description and paragraphs of 
action. 

Besides this, the subject matter of the 
tales is so unpleasant that, if one has 
the patience and perseverance to finish 
them, he lays the book aside either 
with a feeling of relief, or of acute 
mental distress, according to his tem- 
perament. 

There is little to choose between 
these stories, but if the choice were 
forced upon one, those that would prob- 
ably be selected are “The Escape of 
Mr. Trimm,” “An Occurrence Up a 
Side Street,” and *Fishhead.” 


*~ e & 


sometimes, as if 
Big Business,’ under the various 
guises of “the System,” “Predatory 
Wealth,” and “the Money Trust,” had ° 
come to be one of the necessaries of 
life for the American public. It cer- 
tainly has for a certain class of poli- 
ticians, “publicists,” and novelists. 

One of its most recent appearances 
is in Samuel G. Blythe’s story, “The 
Price of Place,” published by George H. 
Doran. 

rhe inference to be 
drawn fr and its title, is 
that every man who successfully holds 
a political position must pay tribute, in 
one form or another, to the money 
power of the country. 

We are given to understand quite 
clearly that James Marsh, who aspired 
to congressional honors, was obliged to 
make his choice between oblivion and 
political achievement, and that every 
other man who goes to Congress has to 
face the same alternative. 

It may be true that every man seek- 
ing or holding political office has to deal 
with a McManus or a Senator Paxton, 
but so far the only evidence that this 


It almost seems, 


only logical 


um this story, 
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state of things is universal is to be 
found in works of fiction. 

As a matter of fact, there are signs 
that adherence to such a belief is symp- 
tomatic of—well, of credulity. 

We think the theme of Mr. Blythe’s 
story lacks plausibility in these twen- 
tieth-century days, and his handling of 
it is not sufficiently skillful to “put it 
over” as our theatrical friends would 
say. 

es SF 


The latest of George Randolph 
Chester’s Wallingford books is ‘*Wall- 
ingford and Blackie Daw,” published, 
as its predecessors were, by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 

In form, this volume is a novel di- 
vided into twenty-four chapters; in 
substance it is a collection of short 
stories, some of which, however, run 
into several chapters. 

The first one, for instance, covers the 
first two chapters of the book. It is 
concerned with a real-estate transaction 
in the town of Tarryville. The deal that 


puts Wallingford in possession of a fine 
residence is complicated by his discov- 
ery that the seller, one of the town’s 
magnates, has taken unfair advantage of 
Wallingford by a faulty description of 


the property. But, with the aid of his 
friends in the local political ring, he 
manipulates matters in such a way that 
it costs the shrewd business man one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. 
The 
real estate, 


second is also a transaction in 


and this time a couple of 
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elderly maiden ladies share the profits 
with Wallingford and his friend. 

On the whole, these adventures seem 
to be confined to operations in which 
the two highwaymen keep well within 
the law and succeed, by their superior 
wit, in turning the tables upon highly 
respectable gentlemen who have planned 
to fleece them. Thus the morals of the 
book, such as they are, are compara- 
tively harmless. 

Blackie Daw has hegun to assert him- 
self rather more emphatically, and so 
plays a more important part than here- 
tofore. 


Important New Books. 


“Home,” Anonymous; Century Co. 

“The Witness for the Defense,” A. E. W. 
Mason; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“A People’s Man,” E. Phillips 
heim; Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Butterfly,’ Henry K. 
Appleton & Co. 

“From the Angle of Seventeen,” 
Phillpotts; Little, Brown & Co. 

“Mascarose,” Gordon Arthur 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“All Men are Ghosts,” 
Holt & Co. 

“The Soul of 
Stokes Co. 

“The Island of the Stairs,” Cyrus Town- 
send Brady; A. C. McClurg & Co 

“Anne, Actress,” Juliet G. Sager; F. A. 
Stokes Co. 

“The Friendly Road,” 
Doubleday, Page & Co, 

“A Mésalliance,” Katharine Tynan; Duf- 
field & Co. 

“The Lovely Lady,” 
bleday, Page & Co 

“The Unafraid,” 
B. Lippincott Co 
Tl 


re Gay Adve 


Oppen- 
Webster; D. 

Eden 
Smith; 
L. P. Jacks; Henry 


Life,” David Lisle; F. A 


David Grayson; 


Mary Austin; Dou- 


Ele wo}, \I 


Ingram: J 


Bird; 
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7? most people the breaking of a resolu- 
tion is a matter for deep remorse. We 
simply 


broken a_ resolution—we 


it—and in 


have just 
had to break 
highly pleased with ourselves. 


consequence are 


Three years ago this magazine adopted 
the policy of “everything complete in each 
uumber.” We felt that. any story worth 
waiting for from month to month was too 
good to have to wait for from month to 
month. We believed that by printing, com- 
plete, novels of ordinary book length, such 
as “Ann” tn this present number, we could 
include everything essential to our readers’ 
enjoyment. As time went on, and we com- 
pared our complete novels with the serials 
running in the most entertaining of our con- 
temporaries, we became more and more as- 
sured of the correctness of our judgment. 

And then, just as we were beginning to 
sit back and think no more about the matter, 
there came to us the manuscript of an 
American novel, so absorbing, so compelling, 
that, policy or no policy, we could not afford 
to let it go, even if it took two numbers, or 
AINSLEE’s for its 


“John Tre- 


three or four numbers of 
publication. The name of it is 
maine, Thief,” and the author is Marie Van 
Vorst. It will come very close to giving a 
real meaning to that poor, old, much-abused 
American novel.” lo 


parison with it, 


yhrase “the great 
nd a story worthy of com 
Ford's 


we have to g Paul Leicestet 


[The Honorable Peter Sterling,” published 
twenty years ago 

One Thief” 
and there was no question as to whether or 
The problem imme- 


Publishing 


reading of “John Tremaine, 
not we should print it 
diately became how to print it 
it in one number would take up almost two- 
thirds of the entire magazine; stringing it 
out through the best part of a year in install- 
ments of the usua, length would lay it open 
to all the find in the 
ordinary serial 
not wish to eliminate, even temporarily, the 
important 


objections that we 
On the other hand, we did 
which is such an 


( omple te nove l. 


eaders 





AINSLEE’s, or to cut down the 
number of short We have finally 
worked it that by combining the 
shorter of our novelettes and short stories 
in the next two or three numbers, we will 
be able to give you “John Tremaine” in big 
sections of twenty-five thousand words each 
without sacrificing a single feature of our 
regular table of contents. This does not 
mean that we have in the least changed our 
attitude toward serials in general. It means 
that one serial in particular has proved the 
brilliant exception to our rule. At its .con- 
clusion we will resume our present make-up 
and continue it until Well, we fear it 
will be a long time before another “John 
way of this or any 


feature of 


stories, 


out so 


Tremaine” comes the 
other magazine. 
You will find the first fourteen chapters 


of this splendid novel in A1nsier’s for May. 


oe 


AVE you read the first of. Albert 
fascinating “Stories of the 

Super-Women” in this issue? What is the 
peculiar trait that. enables the siren woman 
to walk roughshod or trip lightly over an 
entire generation of hearts, or to turn whole 
Terhune 


Payson 


Terhune’s 


kingdoms topsy-turvy? As Mr. 


points out in his foreword, it is not beauty, 
] 


were not beauti 


Diane de 


for Cleopatra and Rach 
; it is not 
ind Ninon de 


nor 1s it wit 


ful youth, for Poictiers 
l’Enclos broke hearts at sixty; 
nor daintine ss nor feminism 
Perhaps some day some learned old pro- 
fessor will be able to discover the secret of 
the super-woman’s charm. If he does, let 
him disclose it only in his will, lest some 
woman absolutely lacking in the quality he 
has found to be the true essential should 
kick a dainty silken slipper through his pet 
theories and make him ridiculous in the eyes 
of the world 

But whatever the secret of their power, 
their varied careers certainly lend to fact all 
fiction And the man 
these super-women 


the fascination of 
best qualified to present 
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to us with delicacy, understanding, and fidel- 
ity to history is Mr. Terhune. Whether he 
is writing of Delilah and the luring of Sam- 
son, or of Adah Menken, idol of poets and 
pugilists, now lying in an almost forgotten 
grave in Brooklyn, he succeeds in imbuing 
them in the printed pages with something of 
the charm they exercised in life. 

In the May number he tells us of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, “the actress heart-queen,” who 
denounced a duchess, jealous of her love 
for the great Saxe, from the stage of the 
Comédie Frangaise. 


HE complete novelette for the next 
AINSLEE’S is by William Slavens Mc- 
Nutt, author of “A Square Peg” in the pres- 
ent issue. In “Bob Corrigan’s Phantom 
Ship” he gives us a powerful romance of 
South America, with a hero every bit as 
striking as his Bill Heenan of Alaskan fame. 
In the same number you will find the first 
of a short series of sparkling, bubbling little 
dialogues by Sinclair Gluck, who makes his 
initial appearance in AINSLEE’s with this 
month’s “For Services Rendered.” While 
they are not in the least reminiscent, they 
possess something of the charm and ef- 
fervescent wit of Anthony Hope’s delightful 
“Dolly Dialogues.” 

Notable among the other contributions for 
May are “The Devil’s Luck,” a colorful tale 
of a continental gambling resort mystery ; the 
fifth of Sandy McGrab’s entertaining ro- 
mances; and an appealing love story, by 
Eleanor Ferris. 

Ay 
PHILADELPHIA newspaper man, while 
on the trail of an eloping couple in 
Tom’s River, New Jersey, as he explains in 
a postscript, found time to write us con- 





cerning the February Arnster’s. Perhaps 
his letter may amuse you as much as it 
pleased and amused us: 

“To THE Epitor or AINsLee’s MAGAZINE: 
You’re the deuce of a man. And I'll tell 
you why. 

“T bought a copy of the February Arns- 
LEE’s on Thursday, and took it home with 
me that night. I’m working on a morning 
newspaper, and I get through at one o’clock 
in the morning—and ought to go to bed then 
On Saturday night, however, I showed my 
superlative wisdom (stage business of sneer- 
ing at myself as I say these words) by pick- 
ing up your magazine before going to 
bed. Result: no bed till three-thirty a. m. 
On Sunday night I covered a big fire in the 
Cramp shipyards. The water from the hoses 
froze as it struck the ground. That’s the 
sort of a night it was, and I tramped around 
in the cinders and slush till midnight. Home 
at two a. m., dog tired. Ains.eer’s still lying 
on my table. Hesitated picked it up 
as glanced at the first lines of its com- 
plete novel—and heard the clock strike five 
as I crawled into bed. 

“Oh, yes, you're about as popular with 
me now as a splinter in a stenographer’s sec- 





ond-finger tip. 

“As an editorial reader I read manuscripts 
for two years for a monthly magazine that 
was supposed to be better than AINSLEE’s— 
at least, we asked a quarter of a dollar for 
it—and if at any time we had been able to 
put into one issue four such stories as Edith 
MacVane’s ‘Adventurous Violet,’ ‘Tipps,’ ‘My 
Sheridan,’ and the Klondike story by Mc- 
Nutt, we would have raised the price to a 
dollar and thought we were giving it away 
at that. 

“That's what [ call editing a live magazine. 
Experto crede! Yours truly, 

‘Ss. M. C— 
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Trim, Neat Appearance 
Is Always Assured in Holeproof Hose 


OLES never show unexpectedly. 

And Holeproof fits the ankle per- 

fectly. More than a million peo- 
ple wear Holeproof Hosiery because 
of its style, comfort and reliability. 


But few know what it costs to com- 
bine such style with the comfort and 
“the guaranteed six months’ wear.’’ 


Please let us tell you. Then go try 
these hose. 


af Olepracf 
Women and ffesicrg 























We buy only Egyptian will wear half a year with- 
and Sea Islandcotton yarns, out holesortears. That zs 
and we pay an average of guaranteed. If any of the 
74c a pound for them. 32c six pairs fail in that time we 
is the price of common will replace them with new 
yarns. hose free. 

‘Then we use every mod- The genuine Holeproof 
ern machine regardless of is sold in your town. Write 
what it costs us—even for the dealers’ names. 
though such a machine We ship direct where no 
betters only a single stitch. dealer is near, charges pre- 

We speud /or inspection paid, on receipt of remit- 
$60,000 yearly—just to tance. Write for free 
guard against the smallest book that 


Haws inthe fi nished product. tells all about 
Six pairs of Holeproof Holeproof. 





_ s we or SANITY i Tee re P 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, , sstion,member 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada of Rice Leaders of 

Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England the Work! Association 





$1.50 per box and up for six pairs id n en’s; Write for the free book about 
$2.00 per box and up for six pairs of womens Holepooof Silk Gloves, and ask 
and children’s; $1.00 per box for four pairs of ffolepr® for the name of the dealer who 
Infants’ Above boxes guaranteed six months. ar, mvese sf sells them. These are the durable 
$1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s, guaran- SilkGloves stylish gloves that every woman 
teed three months, $2.00 per box for three pairs has wanted. Made in all sizes, 
of men’s silk Holeproof socks: $3.00 per box for FOR WOMEN lengths and colors. 
three pairs of women's silk Holeproof Stockings (539) 


Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. 
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'NABISCO 
| Sugar Wafers 


HESE incomparable sweets are the most universally 
popular of all dessert confections. Whether served 
at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gathering, Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and appropriate. In 
ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another 
help to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Grandma’s stories of how to be a 
good child are helpful. But it’s far 
easier for little folks to grow up 
strong, studious, happy men and 
women if given opportunity to 
romp, study, bathe, eat and sleep 
in the genial, invigorating, all- 
through-the-house-warmth of ra- 
diator heating. To make good 
boys good men—to keep them 
away from the “lure of other 
places’’—is largely a matter of 
knowing that their home is the 
most snug, comfy, coziest spot 
on earth—guaranteed so by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


BOILERS 


RADIATORS 





There is no scorched air, no ash-dust, 
no escaping coal- or cellar-gases to 


work injury to the health of the 
children during their vital growing 
period. No matter how chill and 
long the night, you can beat back the 
pinching cold and keep every cubic 


foot of your house freshly ventilated and radiantly warmed. 


In many cities and states the law now compels that all newly-built schools shall be outfitted with 
our way of heating (all greenhouses and hospitals have long proved it to be the only perfect way). 


If your child is thus wisely, 


sanitarily protected in school, why not adopt 


this right way of heating your home, since the price now rules so attrac- 


built. 





A No. 5-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 
ICAN Ra 


340 sq.ft. of 38 in AMER 
2. damage to carpets, etc. 





Thi re not in ron ae eee the IDEAL - AMERICAN heating 
ko en eve be tinclude cos Ov abich outfit now, while present prices are 
a 4 rding to so attractive and you eet the services 


are extra, and vary acco 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 


of the most skillful fitters. 


AMERICAN RAD IATOR (OMPANY 


tive and IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators can be so quickly 
and simply put into cottages, stores, churches and other structures already 
They cost no more than inferior apparatus. 


Accept no substitute. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are a substantial paying investment, as 
they easily will outlast the building. 
Their purchase will increase the sales 
and rental value of the building and 
they will soon repay their cost in sav- 

ings of fuel, labor, repairs, and in the 
lessened house- cleaning and saving of 
Write to-day 
for valuable book of heating facts, 
“Idea! Heating Investments.”’ 


OOO sm eee 


Vacuum Cleaner 
Ask also for catalog of the 
ARCO WAND—a success- 
ful set-in-the-cellar ma- 
chine with suction pipe 
; running to each floor. 


Act now! reer 


Put in 


SAA” s eee 


Write Department 39 
816-822 S. Michigen 
Avenue, Chicago 
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MORNING IN THE BOIS 











5 with scent of violet and tang of fresh youngleavesin * 
the air is always enhanced by an after-breakfast ciga- 


O-@-@_@_ @_-@_06_@ 


rette. And the cigarette is hand-made. For your true Parisian is a lover-of-living; 
his cigarette is a part of his joie-de-vivre. And for that cigarette to be perfect 
he puts his favorite tobacco into his favorite paper. 


R1Z LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


are being used the world over by fashionable men. In any 
company —ladies not excepted — it has. become a 
the mode to make up your own cigarettes, ; 
using Riz La Croix papers. 
These papers are supreme 
‘e because they are the 
my «perfect product of de- 
{) cade after decade of 
4} experimentation by the 
ms manufacturers of the La 
2 Croix family. Craftsman- 
® 
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ship cannot form a lighter, 
stronger, purer, more satis- 
factory paper than Riz La 
Croix. 

In cigarette papers Riz La 
Croix is premier— and all the 
world comes after. 













FREE $ 


An interesting illustrated 
booklet about RIZ LA CROIX 4 
Cigarette Papers, together witha 
booklet showing the best way torolla 
cigarette, will be sentany wherein U. S. on request. e 
Address AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., 11: Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 0) 
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HEY slouch along, the men with the dragged-out look. They belong to the army 

of the sleepless. Their look is lifeless—like their work. No promotion beckons 
them. Sleeplessness is sapping their prospects of success. 

Pick the Ostermoor sleeper! His step is brisk, like the spirit behind his work. And 

that spirit, which earns business position, is the result of rest, sleep—nature’s conserver 


of energy. Each night he gets eight good hours of it. And each night he is thankful 
to go to his Ostermoor. 











“For the rest of your life”’ 


Ostermoors 15. 


“Built—Not Stuffed” Mattress 


Ostermoor mattresses help sleep through the absolute, smooth content they give; and 
the millions of Ostermoor sleepers know that this is so. 


An Ostermoor never starts you on the habit of sleeplessness by waking you that first time— 
through any discomfort. Ostermoor Mattresses don’t lump, don’t mat, don’t seam nor 
retain body hollows like inferior stuffed mattresses, for the reason that Ostermoors are 
“built—not stuffed”—with thousands of layers of soft, body-contenting cotton. Thus 
Ostermoors have elasticity—seem as if made on some soft springs. Their layers. are 

proof against moisture; and dust can’t lodge in them or vermin populate. 
An occasional sun-bath is enough to keep an Ostermoor happy for thirty or 


more years. Letters from Ostermoor sleepers—reproduced in our FREE “Test of 
Time” Book—prove this. 


Send for that FREE Book, ‘‘The Test of Time’’ 


It is generously ilustrated—it has 144 pages—costs nothing 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
4 ft. Gin, wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long— 
A.C.A. Ticking, 45 Ibs ...... $15.00 
Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs.... 16.50 


Mercerized Art Twills, 45 Ibs. 18.00 
ecial Hotel Style, 50 Ibs...... 23.00 
Extra Thick French Edge, 601bs. 30.00 
Special Imperial Edge, 60 Ibs .. 35.00 
Ex. Thick Imperial Edge, 70 Ibs. 45.00 
Imperial Double Stitched 
French Roll, 80 Ibs. ........++- 55.00 
Mattresses in two parts, 50c extra. 
Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. 


—teaches lots about sleep comfort. You can sleep, too! Mai- 
tress will be sent to you, express prepaid, same day we get 
your check or money order. Your money will be gonanes 
without question if dissatisfied at the end of 30 days. 
Reatesaseas packed in leatherette paper and burlap. Fully 
protected. The Ostermoor trade mark is on end of the 
genuine. ” See that it is there—or don't buy. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 174 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Uo., Lid., Montreal 
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QUEEN ANNE BEDROOM SET. 


THOSE WHO ARE CONTEMPLATING BUILDINGS OR /) 
CHANGING THE DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS OF 
THEIR HOMES WILL BE INTERESTED IN OUR BOOK ON 
DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS, WHICH DESCRIBES j 
AND ILLUSTRATES THE WORK OF VARIOUS DEPART- 
MENTS OF THE STUDIOS. OUR DECORATORS ARE 
PREPARED TO SUGGEST SIMPLE OR ELABORATE 
DECORATIVE SCHEMES AND REQUEST THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF CONSULTING THOSE INTERESTED IN INTE- 
RIOR WORK OF ALL KINDS, INCLUDING CABINET 
WORK, FURNITURE, SPECIAL LIGHTING FIXTURES, 
ANTIQUE AND TIFFANY RUGS, LEADED GLASS AND 
EXCLUSIVE SELECTIONS OF IMPORTED HANGINGS. 


868) TIFFANY Y@, STVDIOS [ei 


347-355 MADISON A R45™ ST IO > [83 
CHICAGO OFFICE.ORCHESTRA BVILDING~- BOSTON OFFICE LAWRENCE BVILDING. 
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Romances of Modern Business 


HE American romance is in the large office-buildings and the marts of 
trade; it is the romance of great achievements in commerce, in industrial 


leadership. And it is a wonderful romance! 


The child of the world’s 


nations is leading them!—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


CHAPTER III 


The Story of the “57 Varieties” 


TueE big clock boomed the hour of noon. 
Where there had been quiet among the dili- 
gent workers, there now broke a wave of con- 
versation. The doors were flung open and 
into the green courtyard passed the hundreds 
of employees in playful mood. 

They made a gladsome picture—these vigor- 
ous men and women, with their buoyancy and 
apparent content with their lot, seeking to 
make the most of their midday recreation 
with laughter and healthful exercise. A visitor 
to the plant with his host turned to take in 
the view, and then, above, beheld another 
sight that compelled interest. 

At a window, on the second floor of one of 
the main buildings, stood a man looking upon 
the scene in the courtyard with a benevolent 
smile. He was an elderly man, with a face 
subtly merging the qualities of power and ten- 
derness. Intently he watched the employees 
at play. “ Whose is the ‘face at the window’?” 
was asked. 

“That,” replied the host, “is Mr. H. J. 
Heinz, the founder of the company.” 

During the forenoon, there had been un- 
folded to the visitor the history of the “‘ House 
of Heinz”—for that is the scene and subject 
of this story—and in it the founder of this sig- 
nificant industry stood out an heroic figure. 
A truly romantic story it was, blending the 
elements of sentiment and the dramatic action 
of big achievements. The deft hand of Arnold 
Bennett could make of it a romance worthy of 
the name. 

rhe man who stood at the window controls 
an industry that has a main plant at Pittsburgh 


occupying one hundred and sixty city lots and 
fourteen branch factories in different parts of 
the United States, with others in Canada, Eng- 
land, and Spain. He employs over five thou- 
sand hands in his factories alone and distrib- 
utes his products through his own agencies and 
branch houses in all the principal nations of the 
world. 

Forty-five years ago this same man began 
preparing and selling food products, but under 
very different conditions. A small room in a 
house at Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania, and an ad- 
joining garden of about half an acre were the, 
setting for the first scene of the industrial 
spectacle of the “House of Heinz.” Here 
Mr. Heinz began his business career by raising 
horseradish, and in the single room he put it 
up for the local trade. 

Consider this mighty transition! To the 
accomplishment of it there must have been 
brought some force besides the fineness of the 
products and the integrity of the business 
management. 

Mr. M. S. Achenbach, advertising manager 
for the H. J. Heinz Company, named the third 
of the trinity of supports of the Heinz strong- 
hold when he said: “The success of the Heinz 
Company has been in no uncertain degree made 
possible by the character and extent of the 
company’s advertising.” 

It will be remembered that the vital adver- 
tising campaign which early established the 
“57 Varieties” in the public mind was carried 
on in the periodicals of national circulation. 

The little room and plot of garden at Sharps- 
burg yielded an inspiration; but this small 


This is the third of a series of articles that is being published to show bow 
magazine advertising is serving the public. 





The Story of the 


foundation could not long serve the purposes 
of a man with the will to build a large struc- 
ture. Mr. Heinz expanded his operations to 
fruits and vegetables. Soon he had established 
such a lucrative local trade that he decided 
the scope of Sharpsburg was too limited for 
his enterprise. So, in the early seventies, the 
Heinz plant was moved to Pittsburgh. 

Here again the words of Mr. Achenbach are 
pertinent: “The local success after the estab- 
lishment of the plant in Pittsburgh was great,” 
he said; “the Heinz products found a ready 
market and a continuing demand. But it did 
not take the young manufacturer long to dis- 
cover that no matter how superior his product 
might be, unless he spread the knowledge of 
that goodness to a wider territory, he should 
always remain a local manufacturer. So he 
began to advertise.” 

The founder of the “House of Heinz” had 
an ambition to create a world-wide demand 
for his products. In those early days, before 
the efficacy of high-powered advertising had 
been demonstrated, this was regarded as a 
dream. But the Heinz dream has reached a 
dramatic fulfilment. 

All this was accomplished by a broadly 
gauged advertising appeal. The foundation 
was laid through the weekly and monthly 
periodicals of national circulation. Later, the 
firm used practically every kind of medium that 
would make for universality of advertising. 
The response lifted the Heinz Company from 
a local Pittsburgh concern to an industry of 
international proportions. 

The Heinz Company believed in the persis- 
tency of advertising, and this, with the orig- 
inality of the company’s advertising ideas, has 
had a telling effect. Who is there not familiar 
with the small green-pickle trade-mark or the 
sign of the “57 Varieties’? 

The green-pickle trade-mark was adopted 
soon after Mr. Heinz began advertising in the 
magazines. Later he saw the psychological ap- 
pealofapopulatcatch-phrase. Nonethat came 
to his attention seemed just what he wanted 
until he noticed a sign in a New York shoe- 
dealer’s window. It read: ‘Twenty styles.” 

“Why,” thought he, “can I not advertise the 
number of my products?” He drew out a 


memorandum-book and counted the items in 
the list. of foods manufactured by him, 


There 





“57 Varieties” 

were fifty-seven. ‘How can 1 word this?”’ 
he mused, “‘‘styles’ will not do for a food term; 
‘kinds’ does not sound right; fifty-seven, fifty- 
seven—varieties!”” The thought came to him 
in a flash. And so the term, “57 Varieties,” 
was started on its history-making career in the 
food world. 

Mr. Achenbach has some interesting things 
to say about the Heinz advertising ideals. 
Hear him further: “The business of the H. J. 
Heinz Company is-an example of the possibili- 
ties of modern commercial evolution. It is 
simply the logical result of fitting an idea to 
public demand and sticking conscientiously to 
its purpose of fulfilment. 

“Through the national magazines we have 
commanded a national business. ‘This after- 
ward was supplemented by the results from 
other media of advertising. The Heinz Com- 
pany feels that the magazines have been a 
force in developing a demand for and a confi- 
dence in Heinz products. The ethical stand- 
ards of the magazines with regard to their ad- 
vertising are in harmony with our own ideals, 
and have assisted us materially in creating the 
public confidence that we now enjoy.” 

A great industrial success such as that of the 
H. J. Heinz Company is another vivid illustra- 
tion of the power of the magazines in working 
hand-in-hand with an industry in its develop- 


ment. <A product is advertised in a standard 
magazine; that message from the manufac- 


turer penetrates every section of the country, 
carrying with it the accepted suggestion that 
the product advertised must be “right” or it 
would not be represented in the magazine. 
Such is the present-day view of magazine 
advertising. 

There is another phase of the mission of the 
periodical advertisement of equal importance 
with its ethical and commercial values. That 
is its accomplishments in the field of public 
service. The one instance of the Heinz Com- 
pany is eloquent of this. The creating of a 
demand for Heinz products has set new food 
standards; has given employment to thou- 
sands of people; has made a market for the 
products of some thirty thousand acres of land; 
has conserved the food supply, and has relieved 
the housewives of the world of many cares. 
Many the woman that has blessed Heinz when 
an unexpected guest arrived! 
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OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
} HOSE SUPPORTER 
also has the Hump-Loop 
and Cloth-Covered Base 
adding greatly to ease and 
comfort, and will Not cause 
drop stitches, 
Made in Many Styles for 
Misses and Women. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
Child’s Sample Pair 
16 cents (give age.) . 
Women’s, 25c. postpaid. [/@ 
GEORGE FROST Co. 
} MAKERS, BOSTON, 











-MICHY 


Owned by and bottled under the direct 
coafrol of the French Government 


Natural Alkaline Water 


Your Physician 
will recommend 
its use, to relieve 

INDICESTION 

RHEUMATISM 

URIC ACID 
CcouT 









Not Genuine 
without the word 
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The TRAINED Man 
Has Money 





But it’s different with the untrained 
man. He often finds the pocketbook 
empty with the landlord, grocer, butcher, 
and baker clamoring for their money. 


It’sa serious problem—this big spending 
and little earning. But if you go about it 
right you can easily earn far more than 
you spend. 


The only AGerence bs between YOU and 
the man who a_ big salary is 
training —SPECIAL TRAINING— 
and this you can easily acquire through 
the practical home study courses of the 
International Correspondence ools 


You don’t have to leave home or give up your 

sition. The I.C.S. have trained thousands of men 
or better jobs right in their own homes after work- 
ing hours. They can do the same for YO 


Just mark and mail the attached coupon. And 
the I.C.S, will show you how they can make you an 
, 


expert in the line of work you want to follow. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon— Today. 




















| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 

l Explain, without any obligation on my part, howl can qual- ! 

| ity for the position before which I mark X. | 

| Salesmanship Civil Service l 

| Electrical Engineer Bookkeepin ng, | 
Electric Lighting Supt. Stenegraphy Brpewelting 

| Telephone Expert Window Trimming 1 
Architect Show-Card Writin: 

l Building Contractor Lettering & Siga Painting l 

| Architectural Draftsman Advertising 
Structural Engineer cial I ting i 

J Concrete Construction si } 
Mechanica! Engineer Commercial Law 

| Mechanica! Draftsman Automobile Running i 
Civil Engineer English Branches 

| Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming ] 
Stationary Enginee Teacher Spanish 

] Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French ! 

| Gas Engines Chemist German | 

| Name — ee — l 

Pee Employer ie 

| street and No. -—!} 
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Good Humor is a Species 
of Good Health. Good health re- 
sults from drinking 


Evans) i: 


Ale |, 





I's is one of the great helps to better 
[i because it provides better 


drinking. Aan ideal tonic for the jaded 
man of woman—one that works wonders 
on mind and body. It relaxes the nerves, 
soothes the stomach, delights the palate and 
strengthens the body. mighty fine 
drink at all times. ‘Try it at home. 


There's Evans’ Stout too 
Sold in Bottles and Splits. Apply to nearest dealer or write to 


C. H. EVANS & SONS ‘(753° Hudson, N.Y. 











TT Profits 
Possible For You 


from a small investment in Texas 
Oil Lands. $10 buys a fine building 
lot 25 x 125 feet—clear warranty 
deed title, also gives the lot owners 
40% of the oil profits from any 
wells found in the entire 


eo — 
Sea View Oil Land 
Subdivision 
in Jefferson County, Texas 
The owner is selling these lots solely to raise 
money to drill wells and operate in Texas 
Gulf Goast Oil Belt where immense profits 
are being made from small investments. 
This is a fair, square offer—no chance to lose 
as youowna lot and havea chance for 
big profits when oil is struck and as the 


prospecting and drilling for wells mae 
nothing. “Write today for full particulars to 


JAMES LA GRO & CO. 
1527 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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How TO DEVELOP 
VITALITY, ENERGY, END 
NERVE STRENGTH. USCULAR 
‘TF PHYSIQUE ? 


My FREE BOOKS, “ The ‘Whys’ of Exercise” 
and “The First and Last Law of Physical 
Culture,” tell you, if you are weak or underdevel- 
oped, how to grow strong; if strong, how to grow 


stronger. They explain how to develop lungs and 
F muscle, the strong heart and vigorous digestion—in 
short, how to improve health and strength internally 


Send TO-DAY—NOW—for 
Enclose 4c in stamps to 


@s well as externally. 
these FREE BOOKS. 


cover postage. 
Or. H. W. TITUS, 


Department a" “ne and 58 Cooper Square, New York City 
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Last Longer than Wood Boats 





Cost Less - 


»We Ship onA pproval 


without @ cent . prepay crete iF a 4 
As 10 DAYS FREE triau on every iy B. 
cos STS one cent to mn our unheard o, Hy A. Lay 
















us offers on highes' 


FACTORY PRICES 2:.7°.7:, exe's 


one Ate price until you write for our new large Art 
Hog, anc 1 learn our wonder /ul proposition op the 


Ride en AGENT S Seta 


RID cles. We Sel 
wheole, tom tone, 


Li ro Coaster - seats pe 
sundries at aly mew prices Do 
bicycle. ‘3 


CHICAGO 





write today den 4 a fatest special offer on“ 
.MEAD CYCLE CO. Dent. D- 110 











Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. 
Made of Selected Pure Turkish Tobacco 


20c. per package. 


with a distinctive individual blend 
which is appreciated by smokers of 
discrimination and taste. 


Ask your dealer for BUD CIGARETTES. If he doesn’t 
keep them send $2.00 for 10 packages (100 cigarettes). 
Sent prepaid to any address. You'll be glad we aske 
you to smoke them. 


BUD CIGARETTE CO., 2 Rector St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Milo Red Box . i ~~ ye llou Lahel Box 





Keep The Iceman Outside! 
With a McCray Refrigerator arranged with an outsidedoor for icing from the rear porch, 
the iceman and his muddy tracks and bother ate kept outside. It’s much nicer and more convenient. 


McCray Sanitary Refrigerators 


are built in a great variety of styles and sizes for every requirement of Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
Public Institutions, etc. They were chosen by the U. S. Pure Food Laboratories in preference to all others. 
The McCray has a perfect circulation of pure, cold, dry air t, at keeps foods fresh, healthful, and free from 
taint. Its scientific insulation economizes ice. Sanitary, easily cleaned linings of opal glass—porcelain, white 
enamel or odorless white wood. A great variety of stock sizes ready for immediate shipment. 
W . that explains the McCray Patented 
rite for Free Catalog System and gives full information. 
No. 91—Regular Sizes for Residences No. 69—for Grocers No. 73—for Florists 
No. 50—for Hotels, Clubs Institutions No. A. H. Built-to-Order for Residences No. 60—for Meat Markets 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 635 Lake Street, IXendallville, Ind. 
New York, McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th Street. Chicago, 158 N. Wabash Avenue 
For branch salesrooms in other cities see your local telephone directory. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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prettiest 
of nature’s views 
—get solitude 

pleasure and rest 


" Cld Town Cancé 


Staunch, swift, safe—gracetul a, nt for our cata- 
logue and learn all about canoes, 4,000 
stock. Agents everywhere. ‘ 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
124 Main St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 

















See Yourself in Motion Pictures 


A New Invention 


ENABLES YOU TO MAKE and SHOW 
Motion Pictures of yourself, fam- 
ily, friends, sports, travels, or 
anything that interests you. 
FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT 
As easy to work as a kodak, 4 


Price, $39.22 


Cash or Easy Payments 
Your old camera taken in trade. 
Send tor descriptive catalogue A. 
A 400-page Look, 80 illustrations—free with each camera. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA CO., Inc., 5 West 14th Street, NEW YORK 


















Importers and M/rs. of motion picture apparatus 
of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


BOUND VOLUME now ready. PRICE $1.50 


per volume. Address Subscription Department. 
STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 





pRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and os sample 1914 model, 


aranteed 1914Models $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires. 
ooas ont + aoe to 
AL 


oo Second- Hand Wheels 

Au kes and models, good as new 
Great F yx | Clea: « Sale. $3 to $8 
ay oval without @ cent 
0 ba * Free Trial 
io Bays. wheels, lamps, and 
sundries, Aal/ pees re DO NOT 

Write now. 


ECO. Dept. D-110 GHiGAGo 


















Ve Ship on 
deposit, pay the 
fe Sreight & allow 










Flash Like Genuine 


= DIAMONDS : 


at 1/50 the cost-IN SOLID GOLD RINGS’ 
WHEN YOU BUY A BARODA 


do not think of it as an imitation diamond; 
think of it as it is—A Genuine Mined Gem with a 
hardness, lustre and environment that classes 
it with a genuine diamond. It answers every 
quality you require—brilliancy, lasting qualities 
Rerdncss and per, ‘ect ae let us send you one of 
, hese bargain - returnable in 3 days, if an- 
satisfac tory, Ladies Tiffany style ti K Solid Gold ring. J carat 
stone, $5. anh 8 ring, $6.98, stud or pin, $4.98. cata: 

logue Zoos Phat ne. Enclose 10c for ring measure. 


BARODA co. “Dept. K20 4711 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 





















becoming more popular 
fiction of a most en- 


“AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE is 
with every issue. It presents 


tertaining nature—the kind which appeals to discrim- 
inating readers.’ 


'—Argus, Montpelier, Vt. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


Your 
News Dealer 


maintains his store at considerable 
expense. He must pay for help, reut 
and lighting. He carries many arti- 
cles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, 
and is, therefore, of great 
when you need a newspaper, a 
cigar or a box of stationery. Then 
why not give him all of your custom 
and so help make his business profit- 
able? 





service 


of 
, PEO- 


Tell him to show you — 
AINSLEE'S, POPULAR, SMITH’s 
PLE’S, New { Srory and mse a 
magazines. ‘Select those you want 
and he will gladly deliver them to 
your residence regularly. 


Then, when you want something 
good to read, you will not have to 
search for it. 











STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 








YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 


A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 

Sent postpaid for 26cts. 
Turko Roller Co., P. O. Box 1263, New York 


Address, 
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Special 
BARGAIN 
Sais 

















‘*EVERYBODY’S DOING IT’’—BUYING 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, on CREDIT, 


YOU SAVE ONE-THIRD 


These are our ae Leaders — always teshionable, 
always worn b wers of artistic jewelry. Letu 
send you any of these handsome pieces, or any article. 
shown in our Catalog, for your examination and a: 


































proval, all delivery charges prepaid by us. If has 5 
r) , send us one-fifth of purchase price as first ages 
i ance in eight equal amounts, payable monthly 
em 520-Diamond Ring,‘*The Young Man’s Favorite,’’ 
6-p1 ““Tooth’’ mounting, 14k solid gold $65 
4 521-Diamond Rin t e famous Loftis “Pertec, 
35-LaValliere, solid gold, 1 Diamond, 4 whole 
Pearle. 2 Sapphires; ba 15in, chain, Our best seller, oo, 
et Sanceome 116-page Catalog, illustrating o 
Send for FREE (Established 1858) Soe — y beautiful Diamonds, Artistic solid gold and platinum 
Spree a mere that sellin ‘some ensh storeast almost double our 
| Catalog S. & CO., Diamonds, Watches, etc. 
| soon reas 100 to 108 N. State Street, CHICAGO, I 
| —_— 
| — | 
| ‘CAN | 
| Exactly What | 
| 


14k solid gol 
sent free nan AY t. All the new, populars: Ryheate 
ewe ry *BTeL vali Our Easy ¢ coast ar is aly plained in Catalog. Send for it today. IT IS Pest: 
—— LOFTIS 
| 
| YOU You Can Weigh 
f | BUILD 
You can—I'know you can, 





Wesend you all parts cut, shaped and fitted—you 


because I have ~* 
reduced 32,000 women and 


simply put them together following clear directions, It's») 
simpleand easy. Write for Brooks Boat Book. 

See illustrations of Cruisers, Power nr Boats,Canoes 
ofall kinds that you can build, Also new ’ Bottom, Full 
size patterns alone, $2 up. Only $33 date. s knocked down 







have built up that many more 
—scientifically, naturally,without 
drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms, 


frame for 23 footer—free boat book tells all. Write today. 


BROOKS MANUPACTURING CO, 
5004 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Mich. | 



































You Can Be 
So Well! 


———— 
—if you only knew how well! I build 
up your vitality—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart action; teach 
you how to breathe, to stand, walk 
and relieve such ailments as 
Nervousn Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 


One pupil — “Ts weigh 83 

Jess, and I have gained sigh pound 

pat a ed 100 sounds, thie Mi ot A 

J 

and < oh! I feel SO W ELL.” pe Se ies 
Won't you sit yi and write 
now for my FREE booklet. 
Don’t wait, you may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I 

should like to tell you about it. 


= Susanna Cocroft 
| Dept34 624 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Miss Cocroftisa college bred woman. She is the recognized 
authority on the scientyjic care of the health and figure of wometts 














Prot. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, 


w rinkle s. Does not prion ne 
coverup but eradicates them. 
Maivina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap should be used in connec- 





























For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-four years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St. Seattle, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St, Ww aukesha, we 
Los rite doy _ Bidg. Crab Orehard, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bidg. Portland, Maine. Columbia, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N.C. Dallas, Texas. 
Dwight, tl. Columbus, Ohio. Salt Lake City, Utah, 


Stasingiens, Mn, q Marion, Ind. 
Ar Plain@eld, Ind, 





pene a gE a 
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Your Complexion 
Makes or Mars 
Your Appearance 





Remove Blemishes in 10 Days 





PEARL LA SAGE 
Former actress who now offers to tell women of the most 
remarkable complexion treatment ever known 


This great beauty marvel has instantly produced a 
sensation. Stubborn cases have been overcome that 
baffied physicians and beauty specialists. You have 
never used or heard of anything like it. Muddy com- 
plexions, red spots, pimples, blackheads, have been 
made to vanish almost like magic. No cream, lotion, 
enamel, salve, plaster, bandage, mask, massage, diet 
or apparatus, nothing to swallow. It doesn't matter 
whether or not your complexion is a “fright,” 
whether your face is full- of embarrassing pimples 
and eruptions, or whether your skin is rough or 


“porey,”” and you have tried almost everything under 
the sun to get rid of them, This wonderful method 
in just ten days positive ly removes blemishes and 
beautifies the skin in a marvelous way. It gives the 
skin the healthy bloom of youth. You can be the 


subject of admiration of your friends. There is 
nothing to wear, nothing to take internally. Th 
face, even arms, hands, shoulders, are benefited be- 
yond one’s fondest dreams. Prove it yourself before 
your own eyes in your mirror in ten days. This 
method is absolutely harmless to the most delicate 
skin, and very pleasant to use. No change in your 
mode of living necessary. A few minutes every day 
does it. i 

To every reader of this magazine I will send full 
information regarding this really astonishing method. 
Let me show you. Send me no money—just send 
your name and address on the coupon below, and the 
information will reach you by return mail. 


=e ee | Ce Coupon sssses4 
PEARL LA SAGE, Suite 690 | 
2120 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please r information regarding your 
harmless scientific method of beautifying the 


| send me 
§ Semplericn and removing blemishes in ten days. 


There is no obligation whatever on my part for 
this information. 


DUA chu cendén ees sheneaade PCLT eT er Tore 
OA eoecceccese eeee 
EEE eee ceseeseees | 
















Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
edy for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 
Write today to the 
HIMALYA CO. 


82 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 


$4 A MONTH BUYS THIS 
VISIBLE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices. Shipped on 
eapproval. If you want to keep 
it, send us $4 a month, Our 
booklet is worth sending for, be- 
cause it tells you how to save 
$41.50. It’s FREE, 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 P.GO N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago (198) 























“Can take a pound a day 
om a patient, or put it on. 
Other systems may tempo- 
rarily alleviate, but this is 
sure and permanent,.”—VN. Y. 
Send for lecture: “Great remy of Fat.” 

No Hard Work. 





Sun, Aug., 1891. 

No Dieting. 

DR. oon WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT FOR THE 
RMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 

ee... rece fmm No Failure, Your reduction is assured—re- 


One month’s treatment $6.00, Mail or office, 1370 
ANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
Ws Be al July 9, 1893, 

Yu orld, July 3 7.1909 


oO 


duce to stay. 
Greadwey, New Varma A PERM 

positive and permanent,’ 
“On Obesity Dr. Gibbs is the recognised authority.”" 


QUIT ° Se 


For your wife’ 's sake for. your friend's sake—for 

your heath’s sake—QUIT! Quit for good and always, 

but don’t punish yourself in quitting, for it is not necessary. 

Read our free book—“The Tobacco Problem’’—then 

use your own judgment. Address, 

THE DEWEY CO., Dept.Q. St. Louis, Mo. 
aT LULU TUTLTH LUAU Me] 


Don’t Wear A Truss 


Stuart’s PLAPAO-PADS 
are different from the truss, being 
medicine applicators jade x7 
Adhesive to prevent slippin: 

the resultant eating an sitting 
of the pad out of P ace and agains 
the bone; they have, therefore, 















retaining rupture that cannot 
be held by a truss, 

No Straps, Buckles or Springs 
attached. Soft as veivet — 








apply— sive, 
Gold Medal, Rome: Grand Prix, ~ 


Paris, Old yours have at- 
tested under cath that the Plapao- 

Pads cured their rupture — some 

a them most aggravated cases. No delay from work. Process of 
covery is natural, so more apt to be permanent, We “show you” 
C sending Triai of Plapao ON. Blow! REE. Write for it “2 
PLAPAO CORPORATION, Block 1374 St. Louis, Mo, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


proves to be an important adjunct * 
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FALL 
B\\O WHEN 


FRAIL WOMEN 

How many women do you know who 
are perfectly well, strong and healthy as 
a woman should be? They may not be 
sick enough to be in bed—but they are 
run-down, thin, nervous, tired and de- 
vitalized, 

VINOL is the most efficient strength 
creator for such persons. The medicinal 
elements of the cod’s liver, aided by the 
blood-making and strengthening prop- 
erties of tonic iron make it so far superior 
to all other tonics to build up health and 
strength for weak, tired, ailing people, 
old or young. 

For sale by one druggist in a place, 
ag Sos the Vinol store where you live 

of 


Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 


AGENT 








$45 TO $80 
A WEEK 


Thousands of dollars paid to 
agents already in the field; Will 
Gunckle, of Ohio, got $240 worth 
of orders first week. A. Bernider, 
of Kansas, made $30 in four hours. 
Made 8 calls, took 6 orders. Well, 
g of Mo., made $10in one hour. Ham- 
a ilton, of Wyoming, made $60 first 
two days. We want good agents in 
every county in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 











NEW INVENTION Just out. Nothing like it. FOLDING BATH 
1UB. Gives to every home a complete bath 
rvom in any part of the house—without éxpense. Biggest yuickest, sur- 
est money maker of the century for agents. Territory being rapidly assigned. 
Send your application today 
"] We back you with our capital and experience. We give 
100% PROFIT ' ucomplete instructions, assistance and co-« seuntion 
No charge for territory. Don't delay. Send your name at once Write plainly 
and give name of your county. Complete particulars FREE. Write today, 


ROBINSON MFG. CO., 292 Vance St., Toledo, 0. 











For The Money Ever Built 


MULLINS 16 foot special steel launch 
affords the pleasures of motor boating, and pro- 
vides a safe, seaworthy, dependable motor boat, 
with graceful lines and beautiful finish—Abso- 
futely Suarantece Against Puncture—Safe as a 
life boat, with air chambers concealed beneath 
decks in bow and stern—Can’t warp, split, dry out 
or rot—No seams to calk—No cracks to leak. | 
MULLINS $130 Special Launch is equipped with 2. 


S130) peGreatest Motor letersi 


Cycle, Ur po P. Ferro engines, that can’t stall—Speed 8 1-2 


to 9 miles an hour—One man control—Fitted with 
MULLINS silent under-water exhaust. 

This 16 footer seats 8 people comfortably—has 4 foot 

beam and 11 foot 4 inch Brice ee the greatest 

launch value ever offered. rite today for beautifully 

trated motor boat snurtins cot full one! 

THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
fin St. Salem, Ohio, U. S. As 
*S LARGEST BOAT BUILDERS 


INS STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 





CHILDREN 
DELIGHT 





<¥ 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Baths, and when assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment they 
mean skin health in infancy 
and childhood, and freedom, 
in the majority of cases, 
from skin and scalp affec- 
tions in after life. Once 
used always used because 
these gentle emollients give 
comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of their use. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse 8q., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.8. A. ; 

sa” Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Goap will Ond it best for skin and scalp. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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On the Firing Line 


in every walk of life you'll find good old 

“Bull” Durham. Men of action, men with 

red blood in their veins, who do the world’s 

work, and do it well, learn to appreciate 

things at their real worth. They are not fooled 

by frills—they demand honest value. 

These are the millions of men all over 

the earth who find coniplete, healthful en- 

joyment and lasting satisfaction in “Bull” 

Durham hand-made cigarettes! There is a 

fresh, peculiar fragrance —produced by the original and 
«exclusive “Bull” process—which gives a special pleas- 
ure to “Bull” Durham in a handmade cigarette. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM fC 


‘van SMOKING TOBACCO | 





forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent muslin sack) 


Ask for FREE ge “4 Note that unique aroma! It gives 


2 


of ** papers +* ~ ° 
‘with each 5c sack aaa ca a greater relish and savor to your 
S cigarette. “Roll your own” and 
learn this distinctive form of tobacco 

enjoyment. 

An Illustrated Booklet, showing how to 
“Roll Your Own,” and a Book of ciga- FR E E 
rette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in 


U.S. on postal request. Address “Bull” Durham, Dur- 
ham, N. C. Room 1126. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords no idea of the 
magnitude of the mechanical equipment by which it is made effective. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons and the enormous 
quantity of materials required to maintain an always-efficient service, various 
comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45 % of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 


Poles _ Telephones 
enough to build a stock- — enoughtostring around 
ade around California — Lake Erie—8,000,000 
12,480,000 of them, worth of them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
in the lumber yard about owned, which, with 
$40,000,000. equipment, cost at the 
factory $45,000,000. 





Wire 

to coil around the earth 
621 times— 15,460,000 
miles of it, worth about 
$100,000,000, includ- 
ing 260,000 tons of 
copper, worth $88,- 
000,000. 


Switchboards 
in aline would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 


assembled, $90,000,000. 





: Buildings 
Lead and Tin sufficient to house a city of 
to load 6,600 coal cars 150,000—more than athou- 


sand buildings, which, un- 
furnished, and without land, 


—being 659,960,000 : 
41 
Ht ; cost $44,000,000. 


pounds, wosth more 


- oe $37,000,000. 





Conduits . People 


to go five times through equal in numbers to the 
the earth from pole to entire population of Wy- 
pole — 225,778,000 oming—150,000 Bell Sys- 
feet, worth in the ware- tem employes, not in- 


house $9,000,000. cluding those of connect- 


ing companies. 





The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires and cables; the 
conduits are buried under the great cities; the telephones are installed in separate 
homes and offices; the switchboards housed, connected and supplemented with 
other machinery, and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Effiaency Plus 











PO 


The Special Kodaks || 


Combining: Anastigmat lens speed, Compound 
Shutter precision, perfection in the minutest detail 
of construction and finish, every feature that is 
desired by the most expert hand camera worker— 
all this in pocket cameras that retain the Kodak 





Simplicity. 
No. 1A, pictures 2% x 4% inches, - . - $46.00 
No. 3, bi 3%x4¥% inches, - - - 48.00 
No. 3A, = 3% x5¥%inches, - - ° 60.60 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ‘ 
Catalogue free at your dealers ROCHESTER, N. The Kodak City. 


or by mail. 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Are You Atna-ized ? 
a 4 








Train wrecked. 
by the spreading of rails 

during @ river flood. © 
Eight cars were wholly or 
La partially subinerged and 
=A many persons injyred. 











A PERSONAL QUESTION 


Who will care for your loved ones if 
You are accidentally injured or killed? 







Ww 


They live to-day through your efforts. 
Who will take care of them on a fatal to-morrow ? 


AN ATNA ACCIDENT POLICY 


will protect your income and theirs when your earning: powers 
cease through accidental injury. To be fair to yourself—to be fair 
to your family is to own an AEtna Accident Policy. 

Write to-day for full information. Use coupon below. 









fEtna Life Insurance Co. (prawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. _ Ainsice’s 
i am under 65 years of age and in good health. Tell me about Atna Disability 
Insurance. My name, business address and occupation are written below. 
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To all Owners of Private Automobiles— 
To all Fire Departments— 

To all Express Companies— 

To all Taxicab Companies— 
To all Hospital Ambulance Drivers— 

To all Police Patrol Wagon Operators— | 
To all Department Store Traffic Managers— | 


To all Users of 


‘Nobby Tread’ Tires" 


We wish to notify you that now every “Nobby Tread” Tire in use on your automobiles or automo- 
bile equipments not only comes under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any 
adjustments will be on a basis of 


The inherent wear-resisting quality—the quantity of rubber—the quantity of fabric—the methods of 
construction—al/ have been rigidly maintained in “Nobby Tread” anti-skid Tires, and maintained regard- 
less of cost and regardless of price competition. 

Today through sheer merit alone, “Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling high- 
grado anti-skid tires in the world. 


“Nobby Tread” Tires are REAL anti-skid tires. 


United States Tire Company 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 
Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with ‘‘Nobby Tread’”’ Tires. If he has no stock on | 











hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 
NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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en of keen brains, sound judgment, 


Weak, and eminence — 

Hete whey are, gjoking their old kabtine! LUCKY 
STRIKE.” 

The best people everywhere— 


Get the idea? 
Then try the tobacco— 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


is right in its prime now—a little over forty years old. It was 
the first Burley tobacco, the perfect product of that famous dis- 
trict. If-eyer there was a» country meant to produce perfect 
tobacco it is this district, with its wonderfully rich soil, plenteous 
golden sunshine and crystal-pure streams. 


And LUCKY STRIKE is made from only the best selected 
leaves of the choicest plants in each season's crop, aged and mel- 
lowed until its wonderful natural flavor comes’‘to its full fruitiness. 


Roll your own cigarettes from LUCKY STRIKE. It is now 
packed in a handy five cent tin. Gives you'the tobacco fresh. 
And the new Roll Cut packs just right in the paper. 


Also in 10c Tins and 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 








To school Well Fed on 


Grape-=Nuts ou = 


‘‘ There’s a Reason’’ 





